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LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE 


“It cures Sea-Sickness or the worst forms of Bilious or Nervous Headache 
in a few minutes.’ 
It gives instant relief in Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Heartburn. and 
Feverish Colds; prevents and quickly relieves or cures Typhus. £carlet, Jungle, 
Yellow, and other Fevers; Prickly Heat, Smallpox, Measles, Eruptive or 
Gomaieinte, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 
oS ’ Her Majesty’s Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, 
» in «a letter of request for an additional supply of PYRETIC SALINE, states 
‘it is of great value, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of all 
Eur peans Visiting the trupics 


Dr. MORGAN, — “it furnishes the blood with its lost saline con 


stituents,” 


Dr, TURLEY.—* | found it act as a specific in my experience and family 
in the w 1 of searict fever, no other medicine being required.” 
Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port of London) writes >—* I 


have great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimogy to its cffigacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary 





and chronic forms of Gastric ¢ mplaints, and other forms of Febrile Dyspepsia. It is of immense value in 
prickly heat 

Dr. J. W. DOWSING. “ Lused it in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am 
happy to state that ver lost a singie case.” 


Dr. W. STEVENS. in his works on Cholera and Fever, states :—*“ Since its introduction the fatal 
Weast India Fevers are dey 1 of their terrors.” 
CAUTIO) Do not be imposed upon by any of the legion of effervescing Salines—mere rubbish—now 
MTered to the pu Ask for and see that you get LAMPLOUGH'’S PYRETIC SALINE 
Sold by ‘all Chemists, in I’atent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 44. 6d., 114., and 2is. each, 


LAMPiILOUGHE’s 
CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 


A perfect luxury ; forms, with the addition of Pyretic Saline, a most us aml invigorating beverage, 
particularly f Total Abstainers, the Delicate, and Invalid. 
Jn Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles. at 2s. and 4s. 6d. each 
HAVE THEM IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES 
Norice My Trape Mark anp Name. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


A MOST VALUABLE AND USEFUL HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 
WHELPTON'S 7: SRS, Se 


vm a simple and saf edy, and un eolful t wy: 
always at onl These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from 
Mercury or any other Mineral; and those who may not have hitherto proved 
their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. Recommended f isorders of 
: ihe Head, Chest, Bowels. Liver, oo/ Kidneys; als in Rheu- 
TRADE MARK (RECSTEREO) matism, Ulcers, Sores, and al! Skin Diseases—rurse I'icts pene a 
eaten Diaect Pvniwier or Tue Bioop, 


. V Kt i ETA BLE Sold in Boxes, price 7jd., 1s. 14d, and 2s., and 2s, 9d., by 
PURIFYING PILLS G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet St., London 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of Eight, Fourteen, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. or Thirty-three Stamps, 


SPENCE'S COSTUMES *2yamze"wna” 
he Latest Novelties at Wholesale City Prices. 


e SPENCE’'S “WONDERFUL SATIN COSTUME,” in 
eS Eleven most beautiful Shades, handsomely trimmed with 


WwARDE ri) stylish French Buckles (6 designs), including long Length 
Sea a for Bodice. 3 Guineas, 
70 - 


Ay ie 











SPENCE’S BLACK SILK COSTUMES, richly trimmed 
with Jet Garland Trimming ; good wearing Silk. From 
3 to 7 Guineas. 


oa 
ugk , 6. SPENCE'S TWELVE SPLENDID DESIGNS in BLACK 

a teh " SATIN, trimmed with Buckles and includiag long Length 
for Bodice. 2 to 3°Guineas., 


The largest and best assorted Stock of Dresses 
in London at Wholesale City Prices. 









THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


THE 


HOLBORN 
RESTAURANT, 


218, HIGH HOLBORN. 
ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the quiet and order 
essential to English Customs. 


Dinners and Luncheons from Daily Bill of Fare, 


A TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES EVERY EVENING. 
In the GRAND SALON, the PRINCE’S SALON, and the DUKE’S SALON, 
From 6 to 8.30, 3s. 6d. 

INCLUDING 
TWO SOUPS, TWO KINDS OF FISH, TWO ENTREES, JOINTS, 
SWEETS, CHEESE (IN VARIETY), SALAD, &c., WITH ICES 
AND DESSERT. 

This favourite Dinner is accompanied by a Selection of high-class Instrumental Music. 


Tables or Single Seats may be secured by letter or post-card to the Manager. 


NOW OPEN, THE 


FIRST 
AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


HOLBORN, LONDON. 
STRICTLY INCLUSIVE TARIFF. NO FEES. 
Tut FIRST AVENUE HOTEL, one of the Laryest and Most Important Hotels in 


London, occupies a central position near the New Courts of Justice, the City, and the West 
End, on the Direct Route through the Metropolis, 


} The whole Building, including Sleeping Apartments, Lighted by 
Electric Light. 


i For Apartments address The Secretary, FIRST AVENUE HOTEL, Ho porn, Lonvoy. 
. a 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE 


“It cures Sea-Sickness or the worst forms of Bilious or Nervous Headache 
in a few minutes. 

It gives instant relief in Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Heartburn. and 
Feverish Colds; prevents and quvekly relieves or cures Typhus, £carlet, Jungle, 
Yellow, and other Fevers; Prickly Heat, Smallpox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin 

Complaints, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 

Tr Her Majesty’s Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, ; 

a 3 in a letter of request for’ an additional supply of PYRETIC SALINE, states: 

5 “Jt is of great value, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of, all 


Europeans visiting the tropics.” 


Dr. MORGAN. — “It furnishes the blood with its lost saline con 
stituents,” 


Dr, TURLEY.—“ | found it act as a specific in my experience and family 
in the worst form of scarlet fever, no other medicine being required.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—*I 
have great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimowy to its effigacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary 
and chronic forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile Dyspepsia, It is of immense value in 
wrickly heat.” 4 
. Dr. J: W. DOWSING.—“ | used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am 
happy to state that I never lost a single case,” 

r. W. STEVENS, in his works on Cholera and Fever, states :—‘ Since its introduction the fatal 
West India Fevers are deprived of their terrors.” 

CAUTION.—Do not be'imposed upon by any of the legion of effervescing Salines—mere rubbish—now 
offered to the public. Ask for and see that you get LAMPLOUGH'’S PYRETIC SALINE. 

Sold by all Chemists, in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 28. 6d., 48. 6d., 118., and 218. each, 


IA dM Pr0 UG 2's 
CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 


A perfect luxury ; forms, with the addition of Pyretic Saline, a most delicious and invigorating beverage, 
particularly for Total Abstainers, the Delicate, and Invalid. 
Jn Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 4s. 6d. each. 
HAVE THEM IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES 
Norice My Trape Mark anp Name. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


A MOST VALUABLE AND USEFUL HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 


5 Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have 
gained an almost Universal Reputation. During a period of nearly 
Firry Yeans they have been used most extensively as a Family AMledicine , 
th 


yousands have found them a simple and safe remedy, and yne needful to be kept 
always at hand These Pilis are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from 
Mercury or any other Mineral; and those who may not have hitherto proved 
their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. Recommended for disorders of 
the Head, Chest, Bowels. Liver, soi Kidneys; als in Rheu- 
matism. Ulcers. Sores, and al! Skin Diseases—rurcse I’. peiwe a 
Diaect Ponirice or tue Bioop. 


Vv KX ; ETA BLE Sold in Boxes, price 744., Is. lid, and 2s., and 2s. od., by 


‘PURIFYING PILLS G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet St., London 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of Fight, Fourteen, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. or Thirty-three Stamys, 


Eee 
The Latest Novelties at Wholesale City Prices. 
SPENCE'S “WONDERFUL SATIN COSTUME,’ in 

Eleven most beautiful Shades, handsomely trimmed with 
stylish French Buckles (6 designs), inclading long Length 
for Bodice. 3 Guineas. 

SPENCE’S BLACK SILK COSTUMES, richly trimmed 
with Jet Garland Trimming ; good wearing Silk. From 
3 to 7 Guiness. 

SPENCE'S TWELVE SPLENDID DESIGNS in BLACK 
SATIN, trimmed with Buckles and includiag long Length 
for Bodice. 2 to 3*Guineas, 


The largest and best assorted Stock of Dresses 
in London at Wholesale City Prices. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


HOLBORN 
RESTAURANT, 


218, HIGH HOLBORN. 
ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the quiet and order 
essential to English Customs, 


Dinners and Luncheons from Daily Bill of Fare. 

A TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES EVERY EVENING. 
In the GRAND SALON, the PRINCE’S SALON, and the DUKE’S SALON. 
From 6 to 8.30, 3s. 6d. 

INCLUDING 
TWO SOUPS, TWO KINDS OF FISH, TWO ENTREES, JOINTS, 
SWEETS, CHEESE (IN VARIETY), SALAD, &c., WITH ICES 
AND DESSERT. 

This favourite Dinner is accompanied by a Selection of high-class Instrumental Music. 
Tables or Single Seats may be secured by letter or post-card to the Manager. 
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NOW OPEN, THE 


FIRST 
AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


HOLBORN, LONDON. 
| STRICTLY INCLUSIVE TARIFF. NO FEES. 
| Tue FIRST AVENUE HOTEL, one of the Laryest and Most Important Hotels in 


London, occupies a central position near the New Courts of Justice, the City, and the West 
End, on the Direct Route through the Metropolis, 


The whole Building, including Sleeping Apartments, Lighted by 
Electric Light. 


For Apartments address The Secretary, FIRST AVENUE HOTEL, Hoxzory, Lonvoy. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


SoLE LESSEE AND MANAGER. .......cccocccssssseseeees Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 





At Christmas the Gorgeous Comic Pantomime, 


* CINDERELLA.” 
WRITTEN BY E. L. BLANCHARD. 


The Music Composed and Arranged by Oscak Barrett. 

Beautiful Scenery by W. Beverley, W. Telbin, W. Perkins, Walter Hanns, and. H Emden. 
Properties by Labhart. Machinery by White. Armour by Kennedy and Phillips. 
Ballets arranged by Madame Katti Lanner. Dresses by Auguste et Cie., Miss Fisher, Madame 
Alias, Messrs, Harrison, and Miss Yates, and Designed by Chasemore. 
POWERFUL COMPANY. 

Mesdames KATE VAUGHAN, 

KATE SULLIVAN, M. A. VICTOR, AENEA (the Flying Dancer), 


EMMA PALLADINO, MINNIE MARIO, DOT MARIO, 
ALMA STANLEY, ROSA TROUPE. 


Messrs. HERBERT CAMPBELL, J. W. HANSON, FRED STOREY, 
HARRY NICHOLS, REUBEN INCH, GEO. LUPINO, HARRY PAYNE (Ciowy), 
&e., &e., &c. 


The CHILDREN of the NATIONAL SCHOOL of DANCING, under the Direction of 
Madame KATTI LANNER. 


Produced under the Direction of AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


SoLe LESSEE AND MANAGERESS......... Mrs. SWANBOROUGH. 
On Monday, Jan. 14th, 1844, and Every Evening, 


Miss MINNIE PALMER, 
America’s youngest, prettiest, and refined soubrette, in the Musical Comedy“ 


MY SWEETHEART, 
Supported by H. Cecil Beryl’s Company. Commence at 7.30 with a Laughable Farce. 


Prices Private Boxe 8, l/. ls. to 3/, 38. . Stalls, 108, ° Dress Circle, 6s. > Boxes, is ; Pit, 28. $ 


Amphitheatre, 1s. Doors open at 7. Seats may now be secured at the Box Office, open daily 
from 1] to 5. No charge for booking. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE, 


KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 


LE¥SSRE AND MANAGER..... EPC RESe Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
nN Sn ed Mr. GEORGE LOVEDAY, 


OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
COMEDY, DRAMA, AND FARCE, 
Morning Performances every Saturday at 2. 


Doors open at 7, Prices 1s, to £3 3s. Box Office 10 till 5. No Fees for Booking. 















THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


LYCEUM THEATRE 


SoLtE LEsseE AND MANAGER.........Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
Mr. HENRY IRVING, Miss HELEN TERRY, and the LYCEUM COMPANY. 
AMERICAN TOUR.—1884. 
Jan. 7th to 19th, HAVERLY’S THEATRE, CHICAGO, Two Weeks. 
Jan. 21st to 26th, OLYMPIC, ST. LOUIS, One Week. 
Jan, 28th to Feb, 2nd. GRAND OPERA HOUSE, CINCINNATT, One Week. 
Feb. 4th and 5th, OPERA HOUSE, COLUMBUS, Two Nights. 
Feb. 6th, OPERA HOUSE, SPRINGFIELD, One Night. 
Feb. 7th, 8th, and 9th, OPERA HOUSE, INDIANAPOLIS, Three Nights, 
Feb. 11th and 12th, ACADEMY OF MUSIC, MILWAUKEE, Two Nichts, 
Feb. 18th, HAVERLY’S THEATRE, CHICAGO, One Matinée. 
Feb. 14th, OPERA HOUSE, GRAND RAPIDS, One Night. 
Feb. 15th and 16th, OPERA HOUSE, DETROIT, Two Nights. 
Feb. 18th, OPERA HOUSE, TOLEDO, One Night. 
Feb. 19th and 20th, PARK THEATRE, CLEVELAND, Two Nights. 
Feb, 21st, 22nd, and 28rd, OPERA HOUSE, TORONTO, Three Nights. 
Feb. 25th, OPERA HOUSE, HAMILTON, One Night. 
Feb. 27th to March 1st, LIBRARY HALL, PITTSBURGH, Four Nights. 
March 38rd to &th, NATIONAL, WASHINGTON, One Week. 
March 10th, OPERA HOUSE, LANCASTER, One Week. 
March 11th, OPERA HOUSE, HARRISBURG, One Night. 
March 12th, OPERA HOUSE, SCRANTON, One Night. 
March 14th and 15th, OPERA HOUSE, ROCHE sT ER, Two Nights. 
March 17th, OPERA HOUSE, SYRACUSE, One Night. 
March 18th, OPERA HOUSE, UTICA, One Night. 
March 19th, OPERA HOUSE, TROY, One Night. 
March 20th, 21st, and 22nd, OPERA HOUSE, ALBANY, ‘Lhree Nights. 
March 24th to 27th, ACADEMY of MUSIC, MONTREAL, Four Nights. 
March 29th, OPERA HOUSE, PORTLAND. 
The Tour closes in NEW YORK, April 29th. LYCEUM THEATR E, L ONDON, in N, in June. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


SoLE LESSEE AND MANAGER ............ Mr. WILSON BARRETT 
“CLAUDIAN,” 


New and Original Romantic Play. Plot, Story, and Construction by Henry 
Herman, Dialogue by W. G. WI11s. 


EVERY EVENING. 





NG on, concturuavisunchellinvaeiaianatetee’ Mr. Witson Barrett. 
I oth ee, ean eae anaes anes aaah Miss M. Eastiake. 


Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. Prices from 6d, to £9 9s. 


MR. WILSON BARRETT'S 
t 
THEATRES, COMPANIES, &ec., &e. 
THE ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, LONDON. 
THE GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS. 
THE THEATRE ROYAL, HULL. 
THE GRAND ASSEMBLY ROOMS, LEEDS. 
“ CLAUDIAN.” 
“THE SILVER KING.” 
“THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON.” 
“THE ROMANY RYE.” 
“THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW,” “PROOF,” AND “NO ESCAPE,” 
Address, Princess's Theat, London, W. 
a2 
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ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


LESSEE AND MANAGER..,............¥[R. WILSON BARRETT. 


“CLAUDIAN.” 


By W. G. WILLS ayn H. HERMAN. 


Princess's THeatre.—An entirely new and original romantic play, in a prologue and thre« 
acts, entitled Claudian. The plot, story, and construction of the play by Henry Herman. The 
dialogue by W. G. Wills. The “Harvest Song,” in Act L, by Sir Julius Benedict. The 


scenery by Messrs, Walter Hann, Stafford Hall, and W. Telbin. The incidental music by 
Mr. Edward Jones. The archi logy of costumes, & *9 by E. W. Godwin, F.S.A. Produce ad 
under the sole direction of Mr. Wilson Barrett. Characters by Messrs. Wilson Barrett, W. 
Speakman, Willard, Clifford Cooper, Frank Cooper, Hudson, Huntley,” Doone, Elliott, Evans, 
Fulton, De Solla, &c., and George Barrett ; Mesdames Eastlake, Vincent, Dickens, Bruno, Mrs. 
Huntley, &c., and Miss Ormsby. Preceded, at seven, by A Clerical Error, Doors open at 6.30. 
Box-office open daily from 9.30 to 5.0. No fees of any kind. 
Mr. WILSON BARRETT as CLAUDIAN. 

The Times says :—“ As Claudian, Mr. Wilson Barrett holds the house in thrall by his intens: 
earnestness and virile force ; he everywhere dominates the scene.” 

The 7'imes says :-—“ Claudian is a play which does honour to the authors who wrote it and 
the manager who produced it, and which sheds lustre upon the theatre where it has seen the 
light.” 

~The Daily Telegraph says :— The lion’s share of work fell to Mr. Wilson Barrett, who has 
never before proved himself so excellent, sound, and picturesque an actor. In the prologue, 
with his handsome face and classical features, he looks the athletic patrician to the very life, 
He had dignity, movement, and presence, and never lost nerve or courage. It was the firmness 
and strength of the acting that delighted the audience here. His elocution was most admirable, 
and his strength never impaired. The love scene before the earthquake and all the long soliloquy 
at the opening of the last act showed him in a higher light than anything he has yet 
attempted.” 

The Era says :—“ Mr. Wilson Barrett’s impersonation of Claudian may, without exaggeration, 
or even an approach to flattery, be called grand—grand in idea and grand in execution.” 

The World says :—“ The Claudian of Mr. Wilson Barrett demands unstinted commendation. 
It is an intensely earnest study, alike dignified and graceful, commanding alternately respect and 
admiration, Whether as the defiant libertine of the prologue or the sad, spell-bound wanderer of 
a century later, Mr. Barrett displays histrionic attainments of afar higher order than he has 
hitherto developed. These are especially noticeable in the strength of the passionate outburst 
when he seeks to defy the spell which binds him and declare his love for Almida; also in the 
long pathetic soliloquy at the commencement of the final act.” 

“C.S.,” in the J//ustrated London News, says :-—“But best of all, over the design and conception 
of Claudian stands Mr. Wilson Barrett himself, as good and sound an actor as the stage 
possesses, a man of intellect and fine feeling, with a mind far more in harmony with noble than 
with ignoble sentiment, and a reformer with dauntless courage. It does, indeed, require 
determination to suddenly break away from the showy excitement of modern melodrama into the 
lofty regions of thought and taste, where alone plays like Claudian can thrive. All that care, 
forethought, and good taste could do for Claudian has been done for that striking and remarkable 

lay.” 

““C, S.,” in the Jlustrated London News says :—-“ There is little opposition to the frequently 
stated assertion that the prologue or first act of Claudian, whether as regards scenic splendour, 
accuracy of costume, dignity of purpose, variety of colour, and dramatic glow, is as remarkable a 
bit of play as the public has seen for years, It is all but faultless.” 

“C.S.,” in the JWlustrated London News, says :—“ There are few actors, if any—I can call to 
mind none—who could have done for Claudian what Mr, Wilson Barrett has done. As an actor 
he is wholly free from vice and affectation, He is well trained and full of enthusiasm ; he is 
poetical in style without losing a trace of manliness. I can recall few finer pictures of the 
personality of reproduced Rome than the Claudian of the first act. Mr. Barrett is the very 
strength of sublimated licentiousness—a selfish, dissolute man with muscle ; not a mean, cringing 
sensualist who is small and ignoble in his vice, but a true Pagan, He spoke the poetry so that 
it could be felt ; he was full of fervour in his love ; full of dignity in his sorrow; full of 
resignation in his death.” 

The Referee says :—‘‘ Messrs. Wills, Herman, and Barrett I take off my hat to. You have 
given us a play which, whether it runs for a month only or for a year, does honour to yourselves 
and honour to the English stage.” 

The Referee says :—‘‘ Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Claudian was, as I have already suggested, a very 
masterly performance, splendidly dramatic in the prologue, and full of dignity, power and 


feeling throughout.” 
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[ VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


SoLeE LESSEE AND MANAGER .......00-.se0eees Mr. THOMAS THORNE 


Every Evening will be performed the One-Act Comedy, by H. A, Jones, entitled 
“AN OLD MASTER.” 
Messrs. E, B. Norman, Frederick Thorne, Charles Groves ; Mesdames M. A. Giffard, and 
Winifred Emery. 
/ At 9 o'clock, a New and Original Eccentric Comedy, in Three Acts, by JosepH DERRICK, 


t entitled 
i “ CONFUSION.” 
Messrs. Henry Neville, Charles Groves, FE. B. Norman, Frederick Thorne, W. Lestocq, 


H, Akhurst ; 
Mesdames Sophie Larkin, Winifred Emery, G. Goldney, and Kate Phillips. 


ACTING MANAGER AND TREASURER...........ccscccccceees Mr. SypneEy ALPport. 


GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, Managing Director of the 
Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, &c. Fifteenth year of unbroken Day and Night Performances. 
Prices from 1s. Nofees. No Bills ; no Posters ; and no Press “ Notices.” Fourth year of three- 
act burlesque dramas, and eleventh year of French plays. Afternoon performances every Saturday. 
Safest theatre in London ; twenty-two exits opening into four streets ; no iron curtain ; nooil lamps. 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE, 


SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W. OPPOSITE THE DISTRICT RAILWAY STATION. 
Lessees & Manacers—Mr. JOHN CLAYTON & Mr. ARTHUR CECIL, 
OPEN EVERY EVENING FOR THE REPRESENTATION OF HIGH-CLASS COMEDY. 
The Company includes Mr, Arthur Cecil, Mr. Macintosh, Mr. C. Sugden, Mr. E. Maurice, 


Mr. G. Trent, Mr. C, Seyton, Mr. Barrier, Mr. Chalinor, and Mr. John Clayton ; Mrs. John 
Wood, Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree, Miss H. Lindley, Miss Cowle, and Miss Marion Terry. 
Secretary, Mr. Georcr CoLeMaAn. Musical Director, Mr. Cant ARMBRUSTER, 
Prices :—Private Boxes, One to Three Guineas. Stalls, 10s, Dress Circle, 6s, Upper Circle 
{bonnets can be worn), 3s. Pit, 2s. Gallery, 1s. 
Box. Office open we from 11 to 5. No Fees, 


COMEDY THEATRE, 


PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 
PEE fo siroevsancna nave Revessanees Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON, 
OPEN EVERY EVENING WITH POWERFUL COMPANY. 
COMIC OPERA AND FARCE. 
Prices 1s. to £4 4s. 


BOTEMNG MEAMAGEE  ovicccccccnsecccsces. Mr. R. D’ ALBERTSON. 


PAINTING ROOMS, NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, BISHOPSGATE, 


MR. RICHARD DOUGLASS, Scenic Artist, 


is prepared to accept Contracts (Large and Small) upon reasonable terms. Information and 
Estimates requisite for Stocking New Theatres. Scenery for Amateur Performances kept in 
stock or painted to order. Panoramas, complete or separate Views, &c. 
Address as above, 
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SAVOY THEATRE. 


1 
4 


PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER vec....ccees R. DOYLY CARTE. 
, 
“TOLANTHE.” ; 
Words by W. 8. GILBERT, and Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, | 


A NEW OPERA by W. 8S. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN will be produced 


early in 1884. 


BRITANNIA (exea7r) THEATRE, 


HOXTON;: 
SoLE PROPRIETRESS ...cccccsccccccccs Mrs. SARA LANE. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Tragedy, Comedy, Drama, Opera Bouffe, Farce, Extravaganza, and Pantomime, 
produced with the greatest completeness, 


A selected and efficient CORPS DRAMATIQUE. 


Vocal, Instrumental, and Acrobatic Artistes in rapid succession. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS. 


TWO UNRIVALLED COMPANIES! 


INCOMPARABLE AND TRIUMPHANT IN TWO 
HEMISPHERES! 


SAM HAGUES MINSTRELS, 


Achieved, during their tours through the United States and Canada, a triumph that forms an 
epoch in the annals of Minstrelsy ; proclaimed by the united voice of the press and public to lx 
the greatest combination ever witnessed in the New World. 


SAM HAGUES MINSTRELS, 


Now touring throughout the United Kingdom, comprising the picked performers of th 
Minstrel Stage, and maintaining the proud position in public favour which has for years been 
awarded to them. 


SAM HAGUE'’'S MINSTRELS AT HOME. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


Incontestably the most popular resort in the city, 


7 ae 
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SAM HAGUE, Proprietor ; Messrs, TOM HAGUE and T. J, WEST, Managers. 
Address all communications as to route, &c., to 
Mr. T, J, WEST, St. James’s Hall, Liverpool. 
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+a GEORGE’ S HALL, 


Langham-place. 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to and _ the Management of Messrs. ALFRED REED 
and CORNEY GRAIN. 

MR. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 

Morning Performances, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 


ay, at Three. Evening Performances, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at Eight. 


Admission, 1s., 2s.; Stalls, 3s. and 5s.; Boxes, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
A new Holiday Programme in preparation for Christmas. 
St. George’s Hall can be hired for Amateur Performances, Concerts, Readings, &e 
The vacant dates are Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Evenings, and Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Afternoons. 


For terms and all particulars, apply to Mr. H. D. Reep, Seeretary. 


rt HH &E So 2 F7 @ BRB By 
The Most Elegant Place of Entertainment in Europe. 


EVERY NIGHT AT 8, AND EVERY SATURDAY AT 2.30 AND 8. 


THE SATURDAY MORNING PERFORMANCES 


Are attended by all the élite of the Profession. 


Doors open every Evening at 7.30. Performances commencing at 8 o'clock. 


It is the desire of the Management that Professional Ladies and Gentlemen 


shall be admitted free to these Saturday Afternoon Reunions. By writing 


a day previously, inclosing a stamped envelope for reply, they will avoid 
the trouble of waiting while their cards are sent to the Manager. 


a a BRSaTTtSa OP Cit tT & Bs 
Edgware Road, 


PROTRNIOD vesscsncsisssencaseceyes Mr. H. G. LAKE. 
This Establishment is the most elegant and comfortable place of entertainment in London. 


GRANB BALLET EVERY EVENING, 
Supported by SEVEN PREMIERES DANSEUSES and FIFTY CORPS DE BALLET. 


The Ballets at this Hall are acknowledged by Press and Public to be the most elaborate 
and best appointed in London. 


Nine Spacious Private Boxes, Prices from 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
RR iencckisstarsciniacidintesiacosance Mr, W. BAILEY. 
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THE ROYAL (late Weston’s), # 
High Holborn, 


NE eeatabia Mr. W. T, PURKISS. 





This elegant and well-ventilated Music Hall and Lounge has no rival in London. The 
superior character of the entertainments, the liberality of the management, 
and the comfort afforded to visitors are well known and appreciated. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7,30. SATURDAY MATINEES AT 2.30 
All the best available Talent and constant change of Programme. 


Prices from 1s. to £1 ls. \ 


THE LONDON TAViaeaitog;g, 
Tichborne Street, Haymarket. ~ 


ae seveeeeee MR, EDWIN VILLIERS. \ 
MANAGEB.......0...0.. d ; .eeee-- MR, SAM ADAMS. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 


As a Music Hall, the London Pavilion has become universally popular. 
ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Rendered by Efficient Artistes, and every novelty introduced. 
“ A voluminous Programme.”— Vide Public Press. 
Open at 7.30. Admission.—Hall, 6d. ; Balcony, 1s. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d. ; Private Boxes, £1 1s, 






TROCADERO, THE EDEN THEATRE OF 
LONDON. 
(LATE ARGYLL ROOMS), 


Windmill Street, Haymarket, 


IS... « ciescshniieceaeiuiaial Mr. R. R. BIGNELL. 
MANAGER ; oe .. MR, CHARLES MERION. 
"TREASURER ..Mr. WALTER HEHL. 
















Open Every Evening at 7.30, commence at 8. Performances every Monday at 3. 





The most luxurious and comfortable Concert Theatre in the Metropolis. 





Prices—Private Boxes, £1 1s.; Orchestra Stalls, 3s.; Balcony Fauteuils, 2s.; Hall, 1s 










HALL. 





MARYLEBONE MUSIC 
High Street, Marylebone, 


Proprietor (for Twenty-two Years) ...... ROBERT FREDERICK BOTTING. 










A Concert every evening by the tried Music-hall Performers of London and the Provinces, 
embracing C omic, Serio-Comic, and Sentimental Songs ; Ballet, and Single and Double Step 
Dancing ; Operatic, Classic, and Humorous Duets ; Single handed and Troupe Ethiopian dis- 
plays, Athletic Performances, &c. 

he Refreshments are of the best quality ; the rank of the singers is a guarantee of their 
cllence, and the strictest decorum is maintained both on the stage and in the auditorium. 


CHARLES WILKINS. 















MANAGER 
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SOUTH LONDON PALACE, 
London Road, 8.5. 


Sore PROPRIETORS .................000++0: POOLE axp ULPH, Jun. 
100 Artistes Appear Nightly. 
Fresh Novelties introduced Weekly. 
Musical Director, Mr. H. Louis; Stage Manager, M. Vicror. 
Chairman, Baron CourTNEY. 
Gas and Limelight Arrangements by J. Jarratt ; Machinist, A. Kennarp. 
Acting Manager, Mr. Cus. Poors. 
The whole under the Sole Management of Mr. H. ULPH, Jun. 


TELEPHONE, No. 4,578. 
Capable of holding 4,500 Persons, 


The Largest and Handsomest Hall in London. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
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MIDDLESEX MUSIC HALL, 
Mogul Tavern, 167, Drury Lane. 


PROPRIETOR ,......4. rescccecesoescoceeses Mr. J. L. GRAYDON, 
Open every Evening at 6.30, commence at 7. 
FOUR |HOURS’ CONTINUOUS FLOW OF AMUSEMENT. 
A CHANGE IN THE PROGRAMME EVERY WEEK. 
Tke Smartest Variety Entertainment in London. 





Managing Director .........0cc...sccesessese ..Mr. GUS LEACH. 


COLLINS'S MUSIC. HALL, 
Islington Green, near the Agricultural Hall. 


PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER........0.00+ssecccesesees HERBERT SPRAKE. 


I NR a  emcueadauian WM. PALMER, 


This comfortable Hall, made so famous by the late Sam Collins, and where all the Music Hall 
Celebrities appear every evening, has constant changes, New and Popular Songs. 
THE PLACE TO SPEND A PLEASANT EVENING. 


Area, Balcony, Stalls, and Boxes. 
ROYAL CAMBRIDGE HALL OF VARIETIES, 
Commercial Street, Bishopsgate, E.C, 


RGR ccnccccenseniesnesvssisinivctconstcsnenenissacniecnsesegs Mr. WILL RILEY. 
THE ABOVE POPULAR ESTABLISHMENT IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
THE HANDSOMEST HALL IN ENGLAND, 
And furnishes its Patrons with the best Entertainment All the Year Round. 
SUPPORTED BY A GRAND COMPANY OF STAR ARTISTES. 
Prices of Admission from 6d. to 10s. 6d. Doors open at 7.30. 
Musica D1mEcTor .............. Mr. RIDDLE. CATIONS. vieicisevcse: Mr. W. KNOWLES 
ee DEIN ii vinsiinsinssonecies Mr. FE. V. PAGE. 
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THE ROYAL BOROUGH THEATRE OF | 
VARIETIES (late Crowder’s), 


STOCKWELL STREET, GREENWICH. 
Proprietor and Manaver........ Mr. ALFRED AMBROSE HURLEY. 


Three Hours’ and a Half Refined and Rational Entertainment without Vulgarity. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
WITH THE MOST VARIED AND FIRST-CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
of any Hall in the Metropolitan District. { 
Application from First-class Artistes of London, Provincial, Colonial, and Continental reputation 
invited. 


FULL BAND. 


SIN oe A Eure haa edieimanmioan Mr. G. BROOK, 4 
Stave Manaver ......... Baal pc a I a Mr. T. WILLING. 
I aca eab iin Mr. A. R. HURLEY. 


The Hall open on Sunday Evenings (throughout the Year) for Professional Re-union and 
Social Conversazione. 


? 
QUEEN’S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 
HIGH STREET, POPLAR, 
Close to Victoria, Royal Albert, East and West India Docks. 
I iss csiscctscecessacsnsvrsens vseeeeeeee Messrs, F, and Ms, ABRAHAMS. 
The “ Premier Palace of Entertainment.”—Public Opinion. 
Open every Evening with best Company of Artistesin London and Constant Change of Programme. 
Important Notice.—The above spacious and magnificent Establishment, having been entirely 
remodelled, decorated, and furnished complete, in the latest style, and a new Lounge and 
Refreshment Bar added, with every improvement for the comfort of patrons, is now one of the 
largest and most handsome Music Halls in London, with seating accommodation for 3,000 persons. i 
The Refreshments are all of the first quality, special attention being given to this department 
and the prices the most moderate charged at any Hall in London. 
Doors open at 7.30. Prices—from 6d, to £1 1s, Private Entrance open at 7 o’clock, 
Acting Manager and Secretary—Joun A, STOKES. 


HARRY LAURI'S 


COMIC PANTOMIME TROUPE 


(THE ORIGINAL HARRY LAURI—LAURI FAMILY), 





The Oldest Established Pantomime Troupe in 
England. 


Of Her Majesty's, Covent Garden, and Drury Lane Theatres, &c., London ; Skating Rink, 
Folies Bergere, Port St. Martin, Paris ; Eden Theatre, Brussels ; and all the principal Theatres, 
Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, Breslau, and America, Just concluded a successful contine ntal tour, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, Strasbourg, Constantinople, &c. Immense success (prices doubled) with 
HARRY LAURT'S successful Pantomimes of 

“PUSS, PUSS,” “KI, KI,” “TOT TOT,” “TIT FOR TAT,” &c., &c. 
Set scenes and properties of * PUSS, PUSS ” and “ KI KI.” 

N.B.—These Pantomimes are patented and registered. Ten sheet and single sheet posters. 

Now playing at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, 1883-4. Open for offers for 1884, Address on tour, 
see Hra weekly. 








N.B.—Enormous success of HARRY LAURI’S animal impersonators. Nothing like them 


seen since the days of the great Harvey Leech and Goffé, 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, 


MESSRS. GEORGE W. MOORE and FREDERICK BURGESS, 
Sole Lessees, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 


MONDAYS, 
WEDNESDAYS, 


AND 


SATURDAYS, 


AT THREE AND EIGHT. 
anne 
THE WORLD FAMED 


MOORE AND BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Successful Entertainment in the World, 
NOW IN 
THE NINETEENTH YEAR OF ONE CONTINUOUS SEASON, 


AT THE 


ST. JAMES’'S HALL, LONDON. 


Since September, 1865, this Company has given 


UPWARDS OF EIGHT THOUSAND PERFORMANCES 
AT ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
in addition to a large number of occasional performances at the Crystal Palace, Alexandra 
Palace, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, the Gaiety Theatre, the Princess’s Theatre, and at the 
Theatre Royal, Adelphi, none of which have interfered with the regular performances at the 
St. James’s Hall, 


The Management feel justly proud of the success and Marked Distinction which has crowned 
their efforts, and placed the Entertainment, originally introduced by them at St. James's Hall, 
AT THE HEAD OF EVERY MINSTREL COMPANY IN THE WORLD, 


The Duration of the Season having no Parallel in the History of Amusements. 


MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS NOW RANKS AS ONE OF THE FINEST MUSICAL ORGANISATIONS 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE COMPANY NOW NUMBERS FORTY ARTISTES OF 
ACKNOWLEDGED ABILITY. 


Visitors arriving in London by any of the Railways will find Omnibuses outside each 
terminus which will convey them direct to the doors of the St. James’s Hall. 











THE 


MISS WALLIS 


TOUR (AUGUST 61H to JANUARY 121rn), CONCLUDED SATURDAY, 
JANUARY 121u. 


ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 














AUTUMN ARRANGEMENTS FOR THIS YEAR COMPLETED. 


REPERTOIRE :—Measure for Measure (arranged for representation by Miss Wallis), Rome 
and Juliet, Much Ado About Nothing, Cymbeline (arranged for representation by Miss Wallis), 
As You Like It, Adrienne Lecouvreur, and the new and brilliantly successful modern Play, 
written by Miss Wallis and J. W. Boulding, entitled Wife and State. 





PRESS NOTICES. 







ISABEL.—Manchester Guardian, August 25th, says :—“'The version has been prepared with 
taste and judgment, and an effective acting play is the result. Miss Wallis’s best scene was 
with Claudio, The instinctive dread, the reaction of joy, and the blaze of righteous wrath 
at last, were all finely given. Miss Wallis undeniably rose to the occasion "—Manchester 
Examiner, August 25th, s ays :—“* Miss Wallis showed her consummate art by the hold which she 
retained over the houst to the end. There was an « xquisite tenderness in her manner with her 
doomed brother, and marvellous force and passion in the expression of horror at her brother's 










weakness.” —Jrish Times, September 15th, says :—“.... 4 An enormous triumph. . Very 
seldom has greater enthusiasm been aroused than that which broke into a storm of applause at 
the end of the second act. Her pleading was a marvellous piece of acting.” 







JuLiet.—The Jrish Times, September 11th, says :—“ The large audience which packed th 
house from floor to ceiling showed that Miss W: allis’s popularity had suffered no diminution. 
Juliet is identified with her highest reputation and her greatest stage triumphs Ble dbs The 
tragedy was consummated with all that vivid appearance of reality which the genius of a great 
actress is alon capable of imparting to it.” 














Beatrrice.—Northern Wh ig, Se pte mber 27th, says :-—“ As Be atrice Miss Wallis was very 
graceful and pleasing, making every point in a natural and seemingly effortless manner, and 
giving excellent expression to the various moods of the witty and wayward girl. Her banter of 
Benedict was exceedingly amusing, and the manner in which she induced him to challenge 
Claudio was a fine display of histrionic art.” 














ImMocEen.—Birminghan Daily Post, August 28th “ Miss Wallis realized an Imogen not easily 
surpassed, In the temptation scene she played splendidly with wondrous force and admirabl 
art... . She made the audience feel that she was restoring and not merely playing a part’ 












Rosatinp.—The Scotsman, October 16th :—“ While Miss Wallis’s Rosalind has been enriched 
with some new and effective touches it has lost nothing of the freshness and spontane sity that 
from the first constituted so much of its charm. A statelier Rosalind middle-aged playgoers may 
remember, but it were hard to find one more frankly natural or simply graceful than that 
presented by Miss Wallis.” Courant, October 18th :—“ Miss Wallis is the best Juliet and the 
best Rosalind on the stage.” 
















ADRIENNE.— Freeman's Journal, S ptember 17th :—“ Miss Wallis’s impersonation of the part 
was one that entitles her to be placed amongst the very first of the great actresses of our 
generation.” 
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MISS WALLIS. 


PRESS NOTICES (Continued), 


Aprienne.—Bradford Telegraph, Nov. 20 : “ Miss Wallis’s talents are of the highest possible 
order. Anything more touching, and yet more terrible in its intensity, than the lifelike 
nature of the death scene cannot be imagined. The loud and hearty applause, and numerous 
calls after acts and scenes were of so spontaneous and enthusiastic a nature as to leave no douht 
of the impression made on the minds of the audience. Miss Wallis stands equal to, if not 
beyond, comparison with, the distinguished member of the French stage to whom we have 
referred.” 


“Wire anp State” (New, OriGINaL, AND Mopern Puiay, BY Miss WALLIS AND 
J. W. Bovtprye). 


Scotsman, Oct. 20.—"... . 4 \ decidedly telling drama, with firmly individualized and effectively 
contrasted character. The dialogue gracefully, often pointedly and forcibly written.” 


Courant, Oct. 20.—* It will yet prove, one of the greatest of Miss Wallis’s triumphs... . 
Characters powerfully drawn. . . . Action compact, well compressed in respect of time, and 
maintained at a rate which never flags, while it frequently carries away the audience.. .. 
Situations skilfully planned and handled.”’ 


Express, Oct. 20.—“.... Many striking situations in the play, and the action condensed and 
effective. . . . Dialogue is written in good style.” 


Liverpool Daily Post, Nov. 13.—“ The piece is well conceived, written in vigorous and telling 
language, and powerfully worked out. The treatment is, in many respects, original, as it is 
certainly skilful, There are two7scenes in the play which are probably as powerful as anything 
of the kind which has been seen on the stage recently. The play is well worth seeing.” 


Liverpool Mercury.—* A new and intensely interesting drama,” 
Liverpool Evening Express, Nov, 13.—“ Decidedly interesting ; capital situations.” 


Liverpool Echo, Nov. 13....“A thoroughly good acting drama ; situations most effective, 
and the interest of the audience well sustained from first to last.” 


Bradford Observer, Nov. 24.—“The piece contains some highly dramatic situations, and 
affords fine opportunities for the display of tragic power.” 


Bradford Telegraph, Nov. 24.—“ The play is exceedingly interesting, for about it there is a 
cultured tone not by any means too frequently seen in these days.” 


Leeds Daily News, Dec. 8.—“ The second and third acts abound with striking incidents and 
situations of great dramatic strength.” 


Manchester Guardian, Dec. 15.—“.... Good scenes in it. . . . Miss Wallis more than once 
moved the house by the opportunities it gave her for impassioned and powerful acting.” 


Evening Mail, Dec. 15.—“.... Affords Miss Wallis excellent opportunities for displaying 


her abilities.... Her powers of withering scorn, biting sarcasm, and passionate declamation 
stand out in bold relief in the interviews with Madame Olga,” 


_ Manchester Courier, Dec.15.—“ .. .. A large audience, and the play was watched with evident 
interest. The situations become dramatically intense, and the interest of the drama is well 
sustained, The impression made upon the audience was evidently of the most favourable 
character, the recalls being frequent and enthusiastic.” 
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OPERA COMIQU E. 


MR. HARRY JACKSON begs to inform his Friends and the Publi 
that he has taken the above elegant Theatre, which will Re-open on Saturday, 


December 22nd, 1883, on which occasion he has arranged with 


MISS LOTTA 


(America’s Representative Comedienne) to make her first Appearance in 
England. 


Extract from “ Truth.” 
“LOTTA is to appear at the OPERA COMIQUE next month, under the experienced 
auspices of Mr. Harry Jackson. An American, writing me on the subject, says, ‘ You have 


' sent us your pet, IRVING ; we now send you our pet, LOTTA.’ This young lady, who is 
| known best in America under the euphemistic title of ‘the Dramatic Cocktail,’ is not, as is 
suppose d, a meré dancer and singer, but she is an accon plished actress. According to all acco ints 






he defies criticism, she scorns convention, she can be judged by no standard, and she is 
universally beloved as if she were a spoiled child of the playgoing public, 










Miss LOTTA will be supported by the following Ladies and Gentlemen :—Mr. James 
Fernanpez, Mr. Howarp Russevt, Mr. A. Woop, Mr. T. J. Mexripew, and Mr. Arruvr 
DACRE. 

Miss Kate Bisnor, Miss Fanny Cortemay, Miss FLorence TREVELYAN, and Mr. Gro 
Howakp (specially engaged from WALLAcK’s THEATRE, New York). 












Extract from the “ Era,’ 

* All old Californians will recall Miss Lotta’s farewell benefit before trying her fortune in the 
East. It was a bumper, Not only was the house crowded, but the ‘little lady’s’ admirers 
bought tickets by the hundred and tore them up. The bill was pretty much all Lotta, and Lotta 
was encored in everything. 

“ Her good fortune followed her to New York, where she made her appearance at Wallack’s 
in an adaptation written for her by the late John Brougham, from Dickens's noyel ‘Old 
Curiosity Shop.” She played the dual characters of Little Nell and the Marchioness, which 
stamped her as an actress possessing great pathos and original genius, Her career has been 
one of continued success ; her charity and unspotted reputation, together with her charming and 
winning manner, endearing her to all who knew her, both socially and professionally. She is 
immensely rich, and on her farewell visit to San Francisco about four years ago she determined 
to leave a lasting remembrance to the Californians. She, therefore, built a drinking fountain 
costing 20,000 dollars as a parting gift to the City of St. Francisco, where she first made her 
re putation, 

“ A good story is told of this little lady whilst playing in Philadelphia. After the performance 
the crowd which always assembled round the stage-door to see her leave the theatre was s0 
dense that the police had great difficulty in keeping a passage for her to get to her carriag: 
She succeeded in doing so at last with some difficulty, but her mother was shut in amongst th 
crowd, One of the boys cried out ‘ Here, say, get out, darn yer; let the mother through, 
for I reckon if it hadn't been for the old woman there wouldn’t have been no Lotta !’” 


















The following Plays from Miss LOTTA’S Repertoire will be produced in rapid succession : 
“LITTLE NELL AND THE MARCHIONESS,” 
From Charles Dickens's “Old Curosity Shop.” 
“HEARTSEASE.” “LA CIGALE.” “FIREFLY.” 
From Ouida’s Novel “ Under Two Flags.” 


“THE LITTLE DETECTIVE,” “BOB,” “ZIP,” &c. 
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MR. BASSETT ROE, 
ENGAGED BY MICHAEL GUNN, ESQ. 
THE BARRY SULLIVAN TOUR, 


HENRY IV., DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, AND CLAUDIUS. 


“Mr. Bassett Roe, however, as the Duke of Buckingham, decidedly carried off the palm 
next to Mr. Sullivan, not only his acting being natural, but his delivery of blank verse 
excellent. No better exponent of the part could have been wished for.” —Bristol Times and 
Mirror, Dec. 13, 1883. 


“Mr. Bassett Roe can assume a very dignified and stately presence which well suits the 
majority of the characters entrusted to him.’”’—The Sporting Chronicle, Nov, 22, 1883. 

“Mr. Bassett Roe was an unusually capable Buckingham ; his delivery, particularly 
in the scene where Richard is urged to assume the crown, being very commendable.”— 
The Leeds Express. 

‘Mr. Bassett Roe’s Duke of Buckingham was an excellent performance in every 
respect.” — The Nottingham'Guardian. 


“Mr. Bassett Roe’s Duke of Buckingham was a consistent and 


intelligent 
impersonation.” —Leicester Daily Mercury. 





“Mr. Bassett Roe did uncommonly well in the réle of the Duke of Buckingham ; 
better than in either of the other parts in which he had been seen.”—lIrish Times. 

“Mr. Bassett Roe acted with dignity and more than a little intelligence as the Duke 
of Buckingham.” —Belfast News Letter. 

“Mr. Bassett Roe played most capably the scoundrel Geoffrey Delamayn, and looked 
thoroughly by his physique the unprincipled athlete drawn by both author and play- 
wright.”—Torguay Directory, 

“Mr. Bassett Roe cannot be too highly praised for his finished portrait of the Count 
de Varville, one of the best conceived and most artistically played characters in the 
drama.”—Sussex Daily News (Brighton.) 

“Mr. Bassett Roe’s Jules Faubert, the repulsively cunning detective, was an extremely 
clever piece of character acting. He seems to have made a perfect study of the part and 
played it with great care and judiciousness.”—The Bath Gazette. 

“The dignified hauteur of the consequential old baronet finds an admirable exponent 
in Mr. Bassett Roe, who imparts to his characterizations a naturalness of pose and 
gracefulness of expression which are simply charming.’’—Southampton Times. 


“Mr. Bassett Roe makes a dignified and discretionate King Henry IV.”—Belfast News 
Letter. 


“Mr. Bassett Roe sustained the part of the King with dignity.”—Leicester Daily 
Mercury. 


“As the title réle, King Henry IV., Mr. Bassett Roe played remarkably well, his 


dignified bearing and good delivery making him a very capable exponent of the character.” 
—The Cork Examiner. 


“Mr. Bassett Roe acted with dignity as the King of Denmark.”’—Birmingham Gazette. 


“The King of Mr. Bassett Roe was a very meritorious performance.”—Dirmingham 
Daily Post. 


“Mr. Roe acted the part of the conscience stricken monarch murderer in a very 
striking way.”—The Cork Herald. 


“Mr, Bassett Roe was very successful as King Claudius, playing with admirable 
effect. In the various portions of the dialogue allotted to him he acted in a very 
praiseworthy style.”—Cork Examiner. 


“The King of Mr. Bassett Roe was a careful and well-studied piece of acting.” 
L'rmingham Daily Mail. 


. ; The Claudius of Mr. Bassett Roe was an excellent piece of acting.”—Dublin Evening 
elegram. 


At liberty for town in May. 
Address, care of Messrs, Buacxmore, or, Era Letter-box. 
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- THE UNRIVALLED 
AND 
WORLD-FAMOUS 


ACTOR,” ‘ 


BARRY SULLIVAN, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE PRESS AND PUBLIC OF 







ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, 








AND 






IRELAND, 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 






CANADA, 
CALIFORNIA, 







AND 


AUSTRALIA, 








“THE GREAT 
SHAKSPEARIAN ACTOR 


OF 







THE AGE.” 
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| MPLLE. BEATRICE’S COMPANY, 


Under the management of 
MR. FRANK HARVEY. 
Fifteenth Year of Tour. 


REPERTOIRE. 
THE WORKMAN. THE WAGES OF SIN. 
THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE. MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
| THE MOTHER, JOHN JASPER’S WIFE. 
THE LOVE THAT LASTS. THE WIFE’S VICTORY. 
* FROU-FROU. MARY STUART. 
LOVE AND HONOUR. BROKEN TIES. 
OUR FRIENDS. BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER. 


A MAD MARRIAGE. 


M 2: CHARLES COLLETTE, 
On Tour. Third Year as COLONEL WOODD in “THE COLONEL.” In addition 
to the above popular Comedy, Mr. COLLETTE has added to his repertoire the following pieces :— 


“ A Game of Speculation.” “ A Contested Election.” 
“My Awful Dad.” “The Liar.” 
“Paul Pry.” “ Micawber.” 
Cool as a Cucumber.” “ A Regular Fix.” 


“ Cut Off With a Shilling.” 
“Crypto,” &c., &e. 
Sole Agent, Mr. W. H. Grirrirus. 
Acting Manager and Treasurer, Mr, H. E. Marston, 
to whom all business communications must be addressed. 


Me: F. R. B BN seo NH, 





On Tour with own Company, 


as Hamlet, Romeo, Shylock, Claude Melnotte, Alfred Evelyn, Doricourt, 
Jack Absolute, &c., &e. 


Permanent address, 


25, Young Street, Kensington. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 


ON TOUR IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


) LONDON SEASON, AT THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
COMMENCING ON EASTER MONDAY. 


Joseru D. McLarex, Acting Manager. 
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NM - FRED JV. STIMSON. 


A YOUNG COMEDIAN 
WHO 
HAS A 
GREAT FUTURE 
BEFORE HIM. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 











Christmas Season, 1883-84, Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool. 





L F RE D HEMMIN G 8’ 


“CRUTCH AND TOOTHPICK” AND “ MOTHER-IN-LAW” COMPANY. 


With the enormously successful Burlesques, 









“Cruel Carmen,” “ Corsican Brothers,” and “ Flying Dutchman,” 
In which the celebrated WALTONS, GEORGE, FRED, and RETTA, introduce their 
Original Specialities. 







The Brightest, Smartest, and Most Refined Entertainment Travelling. 





ALFRED HEMMINGS, General MANAGER, 














NEW GRAND THEATRE, DOUGLAS, SUMMER SEASON, 


Great Novelties for Autumn Tour. 










THE WORLD-RENOWNED AND ONLY ORIGINAL. 
7 i E G I R A R D 


EMILE, JOSEPH, and KATE, 


TR 









Acknowledged by Press and Public to be the 
Greatest Grotesque Act and Greatest Lady Grotesque in the World. 


Miss Mand 





Just concluded a most successful Tour with Branscombe. 







At liberty to treat with a first class Travelling Company. 


All Communications to A. H. CHAMBERLYN, Esq., 
24, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 






Also see Era, wert kly. 







A CARD. 
' DWAR D GABOTIA, 


OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 





c= 


M &- 


Is prepared to pay at all times very liberal terms for positive Novelties and 






Specialities, suitable for his various Variety Theatres. 






References to Agents and Artistes throughout the civilized world. 






American papers please copy. 






Letters address as above. 





Exhibition Rooms and Grand Circus, 
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yiss I REN E VERON A, 

SOUBRETTE, COMIC OPERA, AND COMEDY. 

Late Globe, Strand, and Avenue Theatres, 

AND 
MR. FREDERICK DARRELL, 

TENOR, LIGHT COMEDY, JUVENILES, ETC. 

Late Globe, Strand and Comedy Theatres. 

ALHAMBRA THEATRE EVERY EVENING. 
Specially engaged. 


Kor address see Era weekly. 
Wiss GENEVIEVE 
M 


On Tour Round the World. 


Address, 
Theatre Royal, Melbourne. 


WARD 





Miss AMY SEDGWHIHIC K’S 
DRAMATIC RECITALS, 
as given before Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, January last. 
For Engagements, &c., 
Address, Secretary, Bank Lodge, 1, Western Place, Hove, Brighton. 


M ® §&. GCHiIiPPBHPAL &, 
- STAGE DIRECTRESS, 
OLYMPIC THEATRE, LONDON. 


Private address, 7, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


v I 8 § nA HER te Se «6S 
ON TOUR, SPRING AND AUTUMN. 
Address all commuyications to Mr, Ricuarp Epear, 94, Manchester Road, Southport. 


Miss »>Dpit & BRUCE, 


OF THE HAYMARKET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, GAIETY, OLYMPIC, 
CRITERION, AND ADELPHI THEATRES. 

Address all letters as per advertisement in front page of The Era. 
Wiss ELINOR LOVEDAY 
PRINCIPAL SOPRANO. 

All letters to be addressed, 


H. J. Lovepay, Lyceum Theatre. 
° 
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Miss EUGENIE EDWARDS. | 
+ CHAMBERMAIDS AND INGENUES, PRINCIPAL BURLESQUE, 
PRINCIPAL SOPRANO. 


Address, Royal Princess’s Theatre, W. 













\ ISS CARLOTTA LECLERCQ (Mrs. J. Nelson) 
4! CONTINUES TO PREPARE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN FOR THE STAGE. 


Pupils attaining Proficiency assisted in procuring Engagements. Lessons in Elocution, 






Drawing-room Recitations, &c. Globe Theatre every evening. 
Address, Bedford House, Carlyle Square, Chelsea. 






Miss STELLA BRERETON, 


All communications 





Respecting Engagements 






to be addressed, 
Campland Lodge, Park Village East, Regent’s Park. 






mies MA U D Baws? © f 


Re-engaged by Witson Barrett, Esq., 






Permanent London Address, 
35, Keppel! Street, Russell Square, W.C. 







Mtes EMMA CHAMBE BR S&, 





STANDARD THEATRE 
UNTIL MARCH. 


Letters, 17, New Ormond Street, W.C. 









Mies BEATRICE JOY 
(MRS. FRED. W. WARNER), 
JUVENILE LEAD, COMEDY, AND BURLESQUE. 
ON TOUR WITH “PARCELS POST,” “FATHER-IN-LAW,” &c. 


Permanent address, Powderham Crescent, Exeter. 






M : 2. @ MA Y H oO L Bs 


AUTHOR OF THE FOLLOWING SUCCESSFUL PLAYS :— 






“FALSE PRIDE,” 
“MEN AND WOMEN,” 
“DARK DEEDS,” 
“SWEETHEART, GOODBYE,” 
“WAITING CONSENT, 
“ HIGH ART,” & 

» 4, Carlton Hill, N.W. 




























Address all communications t 
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M ® F R E D I R VING 
(Late of the FOLLY, ROYALTY, OPERA COMIQUE THEATRES, Xc.). 
Just concluded five months’ engagement with Messrs. Robertson and Bruce at 
TOOLE’S THEATRE, LONDON. 
Christmas Pantomime, Theatre Royal, Leicester. 
At liberty in spring for comedy or character parts. 


Address, tT. R. ” Leicester, ¢ or Mr. Harrington Baily, 12, B Bue king gham Street, Strand, London. 








M R. .- :E Ww tl é =°§ B & i & 
J FOURTH TOUR WITH 
COMPTON COMEDY COMPANY, 
As Sir Toby Belch, Old Dornton, Sir Anthony Absolute, Lord Duberly, Sir Peter Teazle, 
Dogberry, Job ‘Thornberry, &c., 
AND STAGE MANAGER. 


ms Sy *. RAGE ICL & B 
On Tour as Ben Barnacle in “ Billee Taylor.” 

“ Who could resist the intense drollery of Mr. Macmillan as Ben Barnacle? The great hit of 
the piece is the basso song, ‘ All on account of Eliza,’ and a more laughable style of singing it 
than Mr. Macmillan’s it is ‘impdssible to conceive. His facial expression is splendid, and his 
voice has a magnificent compass. His impersonation is entirely free from vulgarity, and, taken 
altogether, is the best representation of the part we have seen.” 


Permanent address, 111, Main Street, Glasgow, 8S.S. 


M R. J. H. C O B B B. 


MANAGEMENT, 
RESIDENTIAL OR TRAVELLING, 
LONDON, PROVINCES, OR AMERICA, 
Tours arranged on Commission or Fee. 


_ Address, 22, Wellington Road, N.W. 


” «“ ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR, , 
ADAPIED BY H. HERMAN, 
And played by Madame Modjeska, Miss Wallis, Miss Marie ‘de Grey, Miss Alleyn, &c., for 


London and the Provinces. The Play is published by French, price'ls. Scene and Property 
Plots, &c., can be had. 


For terms, apply to H. Herman, Princess’s Theatre, W. 


THE NEVILLE DRAMATIC PRIVATE SCHOOL. 


Parnons :—H, Irving, Esq.; Dion Boucicault, Esq. ; J. Hollingshead, Esq. ; C. Wyndham, Esq. ; 
H. Neville, Esq. ; H. J. Byron, Esq. ; and Wilson Barrett, Esq. 
Private Lessons. Public Performances. Pupils attaining efficiency assisted in obtaining 
engagements, 
Stamp for Prospectus to G. NevitLx, Olympic Theatre ; or, 5, Regent’s Park Terrace, N.W. 


ENGLISHS DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL 
AGENCY, 
MESSRS. BLACKMORE, 
ll, GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


% 
PARRAVICINIS AGENCY. 
THEATRICAL, MUSICAL, AND GENERAL AGENT, 
49, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON. 
Office Hours, Eleven till Three daily. 
Mr. S. A. de Parravicini has Special Correspondents in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, America, South America, and the Colonies. 
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IN THEIR GRAND PANTOMIME FAIRY SPECTACL 


GREAT SUCCESS 200 GREAT SUCCESS 
NIGHTLY. REPRESENTATIONS. IN PARIS. 


C, LAURI and C, LAURI, Jun, 


Sce the £ra weekly. 
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THOMAS HOLDEN’S 


FANTOCHES. 


Good gracious how this wessel rocks. My nerves it shocks, such bumps and 
knocks. I wish we were in London Docks, upon the stocks or anywhere not in 
this box made fast with locks. I think my case is very hard, from liberty to be 
debarred, and nightly when my song is sung away I’m flung to be restrung; then 
up I’m hung, about I’m swung, until its time to leave a town, I’m then jammed 
in and fastened down, to take a trip by train or ship, for days and nights I get 
suck frights. 

Shut up you discontented cuss, are you a wit worse off than us? Your song 
should be, “‘ Here Stands a Post.” You do the least and grumble most. Ten years 
have I had human shape and human nature tried to ape, but mine has been a sad 
career, it would not be believed I fear. No matter whether day or night, Tom 
WiLL have everything done right. He makes me act as nature should—not like most 
actors made from wood. If I go wrong upon the stage, Tom gets into an awful 
rage, and curses till he goes in fits, then next day pulls me all to bits, and changes 
me from top to toe until myself I do not know. An arm from this, a leg from that, a 
foot from Tim, an eye from Pat; that’s how it is I make such fun, I’m twenty people 
rolled in one. But I get sadly knocked about. My ears chipped off, my eyes 
knocked out, 2nd sometimes when I lose my nose the gods come down with loud 
bravoes. No matter what my ills may be they have no sympathy forme. By 
land and sea I travel wide, and all things have a brighter side. My patrons have 
been Kings and Kaisers, Lords and Ladies, Princes, Misers. I’ve made the tears 
run down the cheeks of Frenchmen, Russians, Turks, and Greeks. I’ve puzzled 
Austrians and Hungarians, bewildered Poles, amazed Bavarians, and Critics when 
they come to see say living clowns should learn from me. Therefore, I’m happy 


as a King ; there’s none like Tom to pull the string. 
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N Y H 
“THE VITAL SPARK,” 
THEATRE ROYAL, MANCHESTER. 
Pantomime 1883-84. 
Principal boy Second Season. 
Sole Agent—H. J. Dipcorr. 
Town Address, The Acacias, East Dulwich Road, S.E. 


Is 8 CORA CARDIGAN 
the only Lady Flute, Piccolo, and Violin Solo Artiste on the English Stage. 
CHRISTMAS, 1883-84, LONDON PAVILION anv SUN. 

Morning Post, Oct. 10th, 1882:—‘*The Flute Solo by Miss Cora Cardigan was loudly 

applauded and encored.” 

Weekly Dispatch, Oct. 15th, 1882 :—“ The Flute Playing of Miss Cora Cardigan won hearty 

and deserved applause.” 

Communications to Epmunp Bosanquet, Musical Director, Canterbury Theatre of Varieties, 
London, S.E. 


, 


‘TALENT AND BEAUTY. 
L ; = A wN H A Y OD NN, 
SERIO AND ENCHANTRESS, 
AND 
DON ESPARTO, THE MYSTAGUE, 
With their “MYSTIC BOWER” Entertainment, also as Serio-Comic and Illusionists, have 
made the greatest success ever known in Great Britain and the Continent. 


Vi R. H EN RI Sob A BS &, 
~ VOCAL COMEDIAN. 
CHRISTMAS ENGAGEMENTS. 


SOUTH LONDON 
MARYLEBONE 
ROYAL ... 
TROCADERO ... in a re - RES ~ ee 
SUMMER TOUR COMMENCES MAY 12, 1884, 
NOTTINGHAM, 
MANCHESTER, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
LIVERPOOL, 
GLASGOW, 
BRIGHTON, 
HASTINGS. 
Return to London, Bank Holiday, August 4; all turns settled. 


M E- F R ED ALBERT, 


THE LEADING COMICAL TOPICAL VOCALIST, AUTHOR, AND COMPOSER, 
Whose Songs are all Written and Composed by himself, 
Christmas Engagements — 
THE SOUTH LONDON PALACE, 
LONDON PAVILION, 
THE OXFORD, 
and ROYAL CAMBRIDGE, 


Every Evening. 
SONGS WRITTEN TO ORDER. 
Address—67, Oxford-road, Islington, London, N. 


M 2: FAT BAO Ea FEENEY, 
at THE “SHAUGHRAUN” OF THE MUSIC HALLS. 
Acknowledged by the Public and Press to be the 
ONLY TRUE IMPERSONATOR OF IRISH MANNERS ON THE MUSIC HALL STAGE. 
“ Of all the delineators of Irish character he is the ‘chief. "—The Era, Nov. 7th, 1880. 
Principal Halls nightly. Sole Agent—A, Maynarp, 
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M 2: A RTH UR bi O TT DF, 
" COMEDIAN and VOCALIST, AUTHOR and COMPOSER, 


who has twice had the honour of entertaining 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; 


and 


MISS KATTY KING 


(Mrs. Arthur Lloyd), 
COMEDY, BURLESQUE, OR OPERA BOUFFE. 


[ D JIA R R A TFT TT, 
THE ROYAL CLOWN, 


Acknowledged by the Press and Public to be the Greatest Burlesque and Pantomimic Artiste 
of the Day, 


AND HIS RENOWNED 


GRAND ENGLISH BURLESQUE 
AND PANTOMIME COMPANY, 
SIX STAR ARTISTES, 


Will start early next Spring with his New Burlesque entitled 
LITTLE VANDERDECKEN, 
With a Full Powerful Company and Ballet. 
For Dates and Terms address 114, Upper Thomas Street, Aston, Birmingham. 


Waco WwW ££ hb & > >. »: ey 


C VOCALIST, AUTHOR, and COMPOSER of the following SONGS :— 
“There’s another Jolly Row Down Stairs,” “I'll Tell your Mother what you've done,” 
“T Bought her a Sealskin Jacket and Diamond Ring,” “ Where’s the Cat!” “I Tell them my 
Father's a Marquis,” “I Will if You Will” (Whistling Song, sung by Miss Nellie Farren and 
E. Terry, Esq.), “ Wouldn’t you Like to Squeeze me,” and many others. 
Permanent address, 69, Camden Road, N.W. 











SOCIAL PROFESSIONAL GATHERINGS EVERY SUNDAY EVENING. 


| 


HOME, 


GRANTHAM ARM§&, 


THEATRES OR 
MUSIC HALLS, 
uo ‘aaa00G VuadO 
‘SHWINOLNYd ‘TOA0SaTUN 
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PRINCIPAL LONDON, PROVINCIAL, AND CONTINENTAL PAPERS KEPT. 
OPEN TO ENGAGEMENTS FOR CONCERTS, &c. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR DANCING, 


CONDUCTED BY PAUL VALENTINE, 

Ballet Director (Four Seasons), Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
Ballet, Breakdown, Clog, Hornpipe, Irish, American Jig Dancing, &c. 
In connection, a Theatrical and Music Hall Academy. 

256, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD (opposite Amphitheatre). 


CAN ACCEPT ENGAGEMENTS 
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DANCING, BALLET, AND DEPORTMENT. 


MADAME KATTI LANNER 


Has the honour te remind the Nositiry, GENTRY, AND MANAGERS of the decided advantages 
offered by the NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR DANCING in making their 
arrangements for FASHIONABLE SOIREES AND PuBLic ENTERTAINMENTS. The terms are liberal, 
whilst the highest efficiency is guaranteed. Success renders comment futile. 

Applications, in the first instance, to be made to MADAME KATTI LANNER, 
49, Lansdowne Gardens, South Lambeth, 8.W. 





THE LONDON ACADEMY OF DANCING. 
DUNES 5s snnnsnvsdenseinnes Mr. EDWARD HUMPHREY. 
CAVENDISH ROOMS, MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
The most complete and facile system of Instruction and Practice in Modern Dancing, 
Elementary Adult Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen, Juvenile Calisthenic Classes, Private 
Lessons, Assemblies and Balls. The Valse in its various forms, and all the latest novelties, 


“TELEPHONE No. 3693.” 


RIDING LESSONS FOR LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY KIDING SCHOOL, 
Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. N.B.—Ladies qualified to teach Riding, and in LA 
HAUTE ECOLE style for Circus Business. For further particulars apply to Captain M. 
FITZ GERALD. It was from this School that the accomplished Haute Ecole Rider, Miss 
Nellie Reid, made her first appearance at Hengler’s Circus, and who is now considered the best 
Lady Rider in the Profession. During the winter months Band plays during ride twice a week. 


ALFRED MONTGOMERY, 
A.O.F., 1.0.0.F., &., THE PREMIER CATERER FOR 
ENTERTAINMENTS, CONCERTS, FETES, GALAS, &c., 
29, JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL ROAD, LONDON, N., 
ESTABLISHED TWENTY-TWO YEARS, 
Provides every class of Attraction, Stage Performances, Latest Novelties, 
Bands, Balloons, Fireworks, Minstrel Troupes, Marionettes, Punch and J udies, 
Vocalists, Jugglers, Wizards, Ventriloquists, Acrobats, Gymnasts, Startling 
Novelties, and all the latest specialities. Every requirement for indoor and 
outdoor Entertainments provided at twenty-four hours’ notice. Estimates and 
printed list of over 2,000 attractions post tree. 
Agent for Ethardo, the Great Spiral Ascensionist, &c., &e. 
Catered for 201 Fétes, Galas, and Entertainments in 1883. 


PERFORMING ELEPHANTS, 
LIONS, TIGERS, LEOPARDS, &c., &c., &c. 
MONSTER SERPENTS AND SNAKES FOR CHARMING. 
Monkeys, Deers, Ostricues, &c., &c., &c. 
PERFORMING GROUPS AND CARRIAGES. 

WILLIAM CROSS, 


The Largest Trading Zoological Establishment in the World, 


18, Earle Street, Liverpool. 
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ABERDEEN. SOLE LESSEE, DUNDEE. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre. é Theatre Royal. 
First-class Operatic & Dramatic M PARLAND. First-class Operatic & Dramatic 
Companies, complete in them- All letters to Dundee. Companies, complete in them- 
selves, received throughout the General Manager, selves, received throughout the 
year. Apply early for vacant dates. Mr. Hoveers. year. Apply early for vacant dates. 


BRIGHTON._THEATRE ROYAL AND OPERA 
HOUSE. 


PROPRIETRESS AND MANAGER .....Mrs. H. NYE CHART. 
Open all the year round with Comedy, Opera, Opera Bouffe, Burlesque, and Tragedy. 
Every Evening at Seven. 

Notice.—On Christmas-eve, Monday, December 24, 1883, will be produced, under the Sole 

Management of Mrs. Nye Chart, the Brighton Pantomime entitled 
“THE QUEEN OF HEARTS.” 
Every Evening at Seven. 

Orchestra Stalls, 5s. ; Dress Circle, 4s.; Pit Stalls (bonnets allowed), 3s. ; Boxes, 2s. 6d. ; 
Pit, 1s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. Second Price.—Orchestra Stalls, 3s.; Dress 
Circle, 2s. 6d. ; Pit Stalls, 2s..; Boxes, 1s. 6d. ; Pit, 1s. 

Norice.—For full particulars see London Standard and Telegraph, also Brighton papers. 


BOURNEMOUTH._THEATRE ROYAL AND 
OPERA HOUSE. 


III ini csaccitneeabbiccianbaennetiekin Messrs. STEVENSON anp NASH. 
BRAMAGTTE. nccacccecccsvccdeccscccssscsecceceots EAE DARE, 


Vacant dates for First-class Companies only. 








’ 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED.—QUEEN’S ROOMS. 

THESE NEW AND ELEGANT ROOMS ARE NOW OPEN 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF ENTERTAINMENTS. 

With the view of affording increased accommodation and comfort, considerable alterations 
have lately been effected, so that the Queen’s Rooms are now the most convenient and comfortable, 
and therefore the most popular in the town. 

For Terms, &c., apply to the Manacer. 


BLACKPOOL WINTER GARDENS 


Receives the principal Opera, Opera Bouffe, and Dramatic Companies visiting Blackpool. Holds 
£300 at ordinary theatre prices. Good Stage, well stocked with Scenery. Vacant dates in May, 
June, September, and October. First-class Specialities and Sensational Novelties (Aerial 
preferred) wanted from May to October ; also High Class Vocalists. 

Apply, W. Morea, General Manager. 


BELFAST.—ULSTER HALL. 


This Hall is admirably adapted for Exhibitions, Concerts, Lectures, and Entertainments of a 
first-class character. It is fitted up with every convenience, and is capable of accommodating 
about 2,000 persons. Grand Organ, built by Hill and Son, of London. There is also a Minor 
Hall attached, capable of accommodating 450. For terms of letting, &c., apply to Secretary, 
Ulster Hall Company (Limited), Belfast. 


CAMBRIDGE.—THEATRE ROYAL. 


(The only Public Theatre in the town.) 
Sole Lessee, Mr. W. B. Revraay. 
Close to General Post Office, Main Street. 
“So completely equipped a theatre is not within recollection in this town.” — Cambridge Express 
ee ina may now boast of one of the prettiest and best theatres in the country.”— Morning 
Ost, 


epee 
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CAMBRIDGE. —_STURTON TOW N.—THEATRE 
ROYAL. 


MANAGER..... ......Mr. JAMES DRAKE DIGBY. 
Situated in the heart of the parish of St. Andrew’s-the-Less, which comprises 22,000 out of a 
population of 35,000 in the borough. Five minutes’ walk from station by railway footpath ; 
one mile from most distant College. No dates vacant till February, 1884. 





CORK._THEATRE ROYAL AND OPERA | 
HOUSE. 


Under one continuous management since 1875. 


CAPITAL £16,000, FULLY PAID. 
It is admittedly one of the handsomest Theatres in the Provinces. 
Holds at ordinary prices (6d. to 31s. 6d.), £115. 


The year which terminated December 31, 1883, has been, artistically and financially, 
the most successful since the opening in 1875. 


First-class Companies only received. 
JAMES SCANLAN, Manacine Director. 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE.— Population, 
STEPHENSON MEMORIAL HALL, 


Newly erected, largest in Chesterfield and most complete in Derbyshire. 
Seats over 1,000; large platform. Ante-rooms with private entrance, lavatories, and every 
accommodation. 
Acoustic properties unequalled. 
Proscenium and footlights lent, no scenery. 
Dramatic licence obtained when required, 
THE LECTURE HALL in the same building 
lent entirely separate, seats nearly 300. Platform, Screen, &c., and provision for footlights. 
Heated throughout with hot water and lighted with gas, 
For vacant dates and terms, which are moderate and inclusive, apply to D. Gorman, Sec, 


HULL.~THEATRE ROYAL. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
SoLe LESSEE AND MANAGER Mr. WILSON BARRETT 


Address, Royal Princess’s Theatre, W. 


LEEDS.—GRAND THEATRE, 


SoLe Lessee AND MANAGER .. ...............MRk. WILSON BARRETT. 
The finest and most convenient Theatre in Great Britain. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON, 
Address, Royal Princess’s Theatre, W. 


LIVERPOOL. — BIJOU THEATRE and OPERA 
HOUSE, Bold Street., 


TO LET on weekly Rental, or for a Season. This elegantly-appointed house, situated in the 
most fashionable and populous part of the City, has recently been enlarged and handsomely 
Redecorated. The house holds, at ordinary prices, about £75, and is excellently suited for 
Comedy, Opera Bouffe, Burlesque, and high-class Entertainments, and is replete with every 
convenience, excellent Dressing Rooms, Re freshment B: ars, &c. 

Address, Lessee, Bijou Opera House, Bold Street, Liverpool. 
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LEICESTER.—THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE. 
MANAGER Mr. ELLIOT GALER. 


One of the most complete and finest Theatres in the kingdom, being arranged on quite a 


novel principle, available for Grand Opera, Dramatic, and Equestrian Performances. 


Now open for the season. Applications for dates, engagements, &c., to be addressed to 


Mr. ELLIOT GALER, Sole Proprietor. 





MALVERN. 


The Old Hall is available, and it is hoped the new one will be completed 
during 1884. 


For information, engagements, or share, write to the Local Entrepreneur, Mr. 
W. Elzy, Cecilia Hall, Malvern. Also for hire of posting stations. 


PERTH PUBLIC HALL AND OPERA HOUSE. 


Will accommonate 1,500. Auditorium splendidly fitted up. Stage, Scenery, and 
Dressing Rooms. 
Now booking principal Companies on Tour for 1884. All dates for 1883 filled. 
For vacant dates and terms apply to Mr. Dan. Wy i8, Secretary, Public Hall Company, 
Limited, Perth. 





READING—-THEATRE ROYAL 
AND 


ALBERT HALL. 


teplete with Scenery. Seating 1,500. Population 50,000. 
Dramatic Companies on Share. To Let for Concerts and Entertainments. 


Address, ELLIOT GALER, Sole Proprietor. 


SUNDERLAND THEATRE ROYAL. 


Me Mr. E. D. DAVIS. 
MANAGERESS Mrs. HUNTER. 


This beautifully-appointed Theatre is open throughout the year, with a resident 


Artist and full staff of highly competent officials. It is stocked with magnificent 


scenery and accessories, and furnished with all the latest improvements in 
lighting and general theatrical effects. 


Mr. Davis will be happy to treat with First-class Companies. 
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RICHMOND, SURREY._STAR AND GARTER. 


The only adequate place of entertainment for a population of 20,000 of the best classes 
of society. 
Good prospect of business for recherché entertainment. 
Opera Comique or high class Comedy. Dramatic Licence just obtained. 
Hall holds 600. Apply to Manager. 





SOUTH SHIELDS.—PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL. 


The only Hall in the town for First-class Entertainments, Concerts, Dioramas, &e. 
. Accommodates 1,000 persons. Large Stage and three 
Dressing Rooms. 


For vacant dates and terms, apply to LAWRENCE INKSTER, Secretary. 


STIRLING, N.B.—STIRLING PUBLIC HALL. 


The Stirling Public Hall Company (Limited) is prepared to let their newly-erected large 
; Hall. Accommodation 1,400, with stage or platform, 45 feet by 33 feet ; four large dressing or 
ante-rooms, and furnished in the most complete manner, also heated and ventilated. Has grand 
Organ by Willis, of London. Also, in same building, their small Hall, seated for 300. For 
terms apply to Mr. Ronert MacLuckir, Secretary, Public Hall Company, King Street, Stirling. 


_ WREXHAM PUBLIC HALL AND CORN 
EXCHANGE 


Is the largest Hall in North Wales. Will seat nearly 1,200 persons. Height of room 36 feet 
i Capital Acoustic properties. Large Stage, 36 feet long. Good dressing-rooms, &c. Terms : 
£2 2s. per night; £3 13s. 6d. for two nights ; £7 7s. for six consecutive nights. Footlights 


°s. 6d, per night. Theatrical performances 10s. 6d. per night extra. Wrexham is the 
; | Military Centre for North Wales, and is in the midst of a large population. 12 miles from 
Chester, 28 from Liverpool, and 30 from Shrewsbury. 


THEATRICAL SUCCESS 


Can only be obtained by a good fitting and appropriate Wardrobe. 
Managers, Actors, and Amateurs should attend to this, and apply at once to FREDK. 
VOKES, 19, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 
The only Theatrical Costumier who obtained the Prize Medal at the International Exhibition 


for Excellence in Theatrical Workmanship, and the cheapest and most experienced Practical 


Costumier in England. 
Theatre Wardrobes put into working order. 


FREDK. VOKES, 19, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


J. L. KENNEDY AND CO., 


140, STEELHOUSE LANE, BIRMINGHAM. 
Manufacturers of armour, swords, and jewellery used in all the modern grand productions both 
at home and abroad. 


Testimonials from upwards of fifty Managers. 
Established nearly 100 years. 
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FANCY DRESS BALLS. 
MONS. AND MME. ALIAS, 
COSTUMIERS FRANCAIS, 


114, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 


“Cloches de Corneville,” ‘ Olivette,” and “ Mascotte” Costumes (male and 


female), made by this’celebrated firm, are the success of the season. 
W. C. STINCHCOMBE'S 
THEATRICAL WAREHOUSE. 
Costumier to the Crystal Palace English Opera and Dramatic Company, Royal National Opera 
Company, Carl Rosa’s Grand Opera Company, and Principal London Theatres. 
W. C. S. has a large and select stock of dresses for Fancy Dress Balls, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 
Amateur Performances attended. Terms moderate. 


54, DRURY LANE, W.C. 


WILLSON 
SUPPLIES PICTORIALS, STOCK LETTERS, MAMMOTH POSTERS, 
DAY BILLS, 
and the general run of Show Printing, in first-class style, cheapest in the trade. An efficient 
staff of Artists and Engravers, Two Colour and other Special Machinery. Correspondence 
invited. Goods sent same day. 
WILLSON’S NEW WALK PRINTING WORKS, LEICESTER. 


MESSRS. STAFFORD & CO., 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST SHOW PRINTERS AND WOOD 
ENGRAVERS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
Are now firmly fixed in their new premises, built specially for the business, 
THE BEST HOUSE IN EUROPE TO SUPPLY 
FIRST-CLASS SHOW PRINTING, WOOD ENGRAVING, AND LITHOGRAPHY. 

The premises enlarged four-fold, the artistic staff augmented, and new patent machinery of 
various kinds laid down to meet the daily increasing demands, 

N.B.—Messrs. Starrorp and Co. can accommodote with every requirement in the printing 
line on the shortest possible notice. All orders, both large and small, receive prompt and careful 
attention. The largest variety of stock woopcurts, for all classes of Entertainments, always on 
hand. Descriptive price-list ready. Printers to nearly every company that travels England, the 
Continent, India, China, &c., &c. 

Note new Address—STAFFORD & CO., “NETHERFIELD,” NOTTINGHAM. 





ACTORS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, 


8, ADAM STREET, STRAND. 
Presipent.—HENRY IRVING. Esq. 
Trustrrs.—HENRY IRVING, J. L. TOOLE, anp WILSON BARRETT, Esgs. 
Established for the Relief of Distressed Actors and Actresses, Managers, Stage Managers, 
and Acting Managers, and of their Children and Widows and Orphans. 
All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
Cc. G. COMPTON, 8, Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


BELFAST, THEATRE ROYAL, and | (\REWE.—ROROUGH CONCERT HALL, 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, LONDONDERRY. OAK FARM HOTEL. 

Proprietor and Manager, Mr. J. F. WanpEN. Ten minutes’ walk from the station. A good calling 

Always glad to hear from first-class Stara and place when you have a few minutes to wait at the 

Travelling Companies. station. J. Rawson, Proprietor. 

\VREAT YARMOUTH, THEATRE 

- ROYAL. Lessee, Mr. Terry Hurst; Patron, 

ARNSTAPLE.—The MUSIC HALL, with | 4.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Upon the last occasion of 

Dramatic Licence. Only Hall in the town for | H.R.H.’s visit to the Theatre, H.R.H. personally com- 

first-class Dramatic and other Entertainments. Holds | plimented Mr. Hurst upon the elegant appearance and 

about ¥0/. per night. Distance from Exeter 40 miles. general arrangements of the Theatre. For vacant dates 

Terms, rent or share, John Andrews, Lessee. in 1884 apply to J. G. Frower, Pier View House, 
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} ALLOON ASCENTS.—MESSRS. HENRY M* JOSEPH D. McLAREN 
and FRED YOUENS are prepared » make , ° 

ascents with their magnificent new balloons—Captive ACTING MANAGER and TREASURER. 

balloons—weather permitting. Address, Assembly 

Rooms, Poplar, FE. ; or 15, Neeld Ter:ace, The Hyde, CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


Middlesex. Established 1844 ; SHIRL®E Yr 
N Iss EMMERSON, Author of “ Pity,” “Saved,” ‘ Pather-in-Law,” 
Leading Business. ‘ Will shortly be found an |“ The Ryn Post,” and “Hand of Pate,” on 
actress capable of most ambitious work.” — Daily | eer nal —— during seasons 1883-4. Terms for 
Telegraph. ‘Reveals the possession of considerable Ganiek Club. apted pieces of Walter Blount, Junior, 
power.” —Graphic. ‘Shows much command of | %@Fick “ud. : 
vigorous pathos and indignation.”—Theatre. “ An BRIGHT, DASHING, and SPARKLING. 
actress of considerable pathetic power.” — Daily ROFESSOR VERNON, the Im Derial 
Telegraph. Town or Special Engagements. Address, Magician and Spiritualist. ‘‘ Most wonderfu show 
Mrs. Luigi Lablache, 51, Albany Street, N.W. in the world.” Effective stage fittings, splendid 


Lead Comedy, Opera Bouffe (Soprano). pictorials. Vacant dates, address Agent, C. J. Timms, 


M ISS FLORA HASTINGS 10, St. George’s Road, Regent’s-park, London. 


Late of Strand, Olympic, and Gaiety Theatres, p* CONE, Professor of LEGERDEMAIN. 
London. Lydia Thompson, “Never Too Late to Under Royal Patronage. 
Mend,” ‘* World,” ‘ Mother-in-Law,” ‘ Leopold's Elegant Stage Display and Outside Printing. 
‘* Frivolity,” Compapies, &c. Principal Girl Panto- Starring terms only entertained. 
mimes Greenock, Glasgow, Bradford, Exeter, &c. Castle Meadow, Norwich. 
Disengaged for Spring. Agents, Messrs. Blackmore,//[]}\) SECRETARIES OF INSTITUTES 
Harrington, and Baily. SOCIETIES, &. Mr. and Mrs. F. GROVE 
ss ZuUN 'E NCE PALMER are open to engagements for Humorous 
M Sedna = os meee ica? , Lectures and Recitals. For terms, testimonials, &c,, 
> we = ee. ; a * | apply. 6, Carlisle Street, Soho, London, W.C 
late of Vance’s Merry Makers. Specia'ly engaged by Kiana 5 
John Douglass, Esq., Royal standard Theatre, to play | THE UBIQUITOUS 
the leading lady’s part in Grand Pantomime, 1883-4. M* GEORGE LUPINO, Jux., 
Agents, Messrs. Blackmore. I THE ORIGINAL TEETOTUM. 


ae Bs DON'T FORGET. 
. -7~, : > ATRICK MILES and YOUNG IRELAND, 
M Iss eT LISLE, P the Gems of Erin. Hibernian Varicties, in 


| conjunction with E. H. McHUGH, the To: 
3 , . HW ; pical and 
Grand Theatre, Leeds, Pantomime 1883-4. Refined Character Vocalist. Four distinct turns, Now 


JUV ENILES, LIGHT COMEDY, and INGENUES. appearing with great success at the principal Variety 
Iss M SIDDONS. Theatres. For address, see ‘* Era.” 
Late of “Colonel ” and “ Squire” Companies. | HE BROTHERS PLEON, 
DISENGAGED. “THE BLACK LIMELIGHTS.” 
Address, 2, Lancaster Road, Westbourne Park, W. Refined Minstrel Entertainers. 


~ — Provinces till August, 1884, then return to Lon‘on. 
Iss AGNES MARY EVERIST Sole Agent, G. Warr, 101, High Holborn, W.C. 
(Contralto). 7 " - 7 = : 
For Italian and English Operas, Concerts, Oratorios, &c. aes 0 AS Ace ‘ Mile 
Address, 59, Camden Square, N.W., or Messrs. | . . » Save S ABRAHAMS. 
| 


COMEDY, LEAD, BURLESQUE, COMIC OPERA | 
(Soprano). 


Keppel and Co., 221, Regent Street. Open all the year round, every Evening, at Seven, 


with i a ay by the most celebrated Authors, 
ss ROSE MONCRIEFTF, | and supported by one of the best selected Dramatic 
M ISS 0 ’ | Companies in London. Prices from 6d. to £2 2s. Isaac 
Cone, Stage Manager. 
‘erie STRATTON’S AGENCY 
for the Negotiation 
of all Business 
connected with the Theatrical Profession. 
Address, 53, Wornington Road. London, W. 
THE AGENCY. 
py ttCeeLL and FORRESTER, 
Musical, Equestrian, and Dramati~: Agents, 
The Theatrical Lounge. 40, Tavistock Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
| Rice W. Harris, Secretary 
, r | THE LONDON KENDEZVOUS FOR PROVINCIAL 
M RB. W. ‘ Ww | ALTON,| MANAGERS AND ARTISTS. 
Character ist. : >I" ™N 
Permanent address, 16, Linton St., Islington, London. | fi ee t aune Seal TT ya 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Birmingham, 2nd Season. | ~,, Tavis = = oo Or a Ww - t ay, 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, two Seasons. 40, Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C. 
= Rice W. Harris, Secretary. 
\ R. LUIGI LABLACHE.|moO PROFESSIONALS. — FURNISHED 
1 Engaged by Wilson Barrett, Esq., a8 the “ Silver ROOMS, with or without attendance. Arrange 


King.” Late Romany Rye, Harold Armytage, Pierre | sents can be made for Troupes. Clean and well-aired 
Lorance, and Romeo, Orlando Malvolio, Macbeth, | }.4s. Close to "bus, boat, tram, and rail to all parts. 


Benedick, &c., with Mrs. Scott-Siddons. Permanent | References to Professionals. Address. G. Thorp, !4, 
address, 51, Albany Street, N.W. Princes Street, next the Royal Aquarium, Westminster. 
M K. THOMAS WALL Letters promptly answered. 


(Old Men and Character). RCHIBALD NAGL E, 
Permanent Address, 189, Greenwich Road, London, 8.E. | I ADVERTISING CONTRACTOR FOR THE 
Agente UNITED KINGDOM, 
Harrington, Baily, ond Blackmore. 42, CRANBOURNE-STREET, LEICESTER-SQ. 


R H P MATTHEWS, | First Clase Stations, Boards, and Boardmen. 

be . . wd 9 nD 

\ Buffo Vocalist, is prepared to arrange Concerts, | ANT EW), everyone to know that G. W. 
&c., for the ensuing season, Pianoforte and Singing | FARDO is the Corporation Bill Poster and Bell- 
taught, also Lessons in Deportment to Ladies only. | man at Lancaster, Bills posted at half-price. Private 
Pupils when proficient will be introduced upon thestage | protected boards round the town and country. 

if desired. Address, 48, Parkholme Road, Dalston. Address, Fardo, 19, King Street, Lancaster. 


COMEDY THEATRE. ; 
Ree SS RBOsB Y, 
Principal Burles«aue. 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Birmingham, 2nd Season. 
Returns to London Easter Monday. 
For address, see the “‘ Era” each week. 


“Silver King” Premier Provincial Company. ~ 
\ R. and MRS. ROBERT SWEETMAN, 


Eliah Coombe and Tabitha Varden, respectively. 


Re-engaged by Wilson Barrett, Esq., for 1884. 
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I. L. Toots as Paci Pry. 
Wig made by C. H. Fox 


Henry Irvine as BENEDICT. 
(Wig made by C. H. Fox) 


WIGS! WIGS!! WIGS 


100,000 for Sale or Ilire, 
For Fancy Dress Balls, Charades, Private 'l'heatricals, 
«&e., &e, 
Amateur Performances attended in any part of the Kingdom, and supplied 
with everything necessary. 
Soce Perruquier to Mr. Henry Irving and Company, Mr. J. L. Toole 
ud Company, Mr. Barry Sullivan and Company, and all the principal 


Theatres in London and New York, and the principal ‘Touring Companies 
in the United Kingdom. 


Teards, 2s. Gd. ; Long, 3s. 6d.; Whiskers, 1s. 6d ; Moustaches, 1s. ; Rouge 
6d. and 1s. 
Masks, 6d. to £5 ; Noses, 6d. and 1s. : Disguise Wigs, &e., &e. 


[LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (containing Forty Portraits of 


popular Artistes of the day, “A Few Words upon the Art of Making-up,” 
“Advice to Amateurs,” &c., &c.), Post Free. 


the most 


2. Pa. 
19, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


SOLE LESSEE AND MANAGERESS, 


MRS. SWANBOROUGH. 


LITTLE MINNIE PALMER 
GREAT taal CRITICS, 


Who crown her with the all-inspiring words, “Genius, 


“Success.” Class her with “ Mrs. Keeley,” “ Mrs. Bancroft,” 


“Mrs. John Wood,’ “Madame Chamount,.” and “ Madame 


Judic.” 
Constituting the greatest triumph ever achieved 


in Great Britain 


by an American Artiste. 


MY SWEETHEART. 


SUPPORTED BY MR. H. CECIL BERYL’S COMEDY COMPANY 


Address all communications to 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE, LONDON. 
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Rimmel’s Specialities for the Theatrical Profession. 


RIMMEL’S BLANC MARIMON, a new and perfectly innocuous white, particularly suit 
able for the stage. Madlle. Marimon, for whom it was at first prepared, writes :—* It 
produces a marvellous effect, and it has, moreover the advantage of adhering to the skin 
during a whole performance without requiring to be renovated with powder. I find it 
besides cooling and softening.” 2s. 6d. per bottle, by parcels post for 33 stamps. 

RIMMEL’'S HEBE BLOOM, a splendid and harmless rouge, Is., by post 13 stamps. 

RIMMELS EYE-BROW PENCILS, black, brown, or blond, Is., by post 13 stamps, 

EGYPTIAN KOHL for giving brilliancy to the eyes, Is., by post 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined, adherent, imperceptible Toilet Powder (Blanc, 
Blanc-rosé, or Rache!), Is. 6d., with puff 2s. 6d. 

RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE COLD CREAM, the best for the skin, Is. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 


128, Regent Street ; and 24, Cornhill, London 


J. ELLIOT. 
THEATRICAL AND GENERAL STEAM PRINTER, 
1 AND 2, WYCH COURT, WYCH STREET, STRAND. 
Estimates Forwarded. 
Send for List of Picture Posters. 


QIMPSON’S (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAND, 
S OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 

Established nearly 50 Years. The above establishment still retains its prestige for 
the best dinners in London at a moderate price. Dinners from the joints, including 
vegetables, bread, cheese, celery, &c., 2s. 6d. each person. All fish in season, equally 
moderate. Fish dinners consisting of several fishes, 2s. 9d. each person. A magnificent 
Ladies’ Dining Room, where ladies can dine in the same style and at the same price as 
gentlemen do in the iarge room down stairs. Private rooms for large or small parties. 

E. W. Carnie, Managing Director. 
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MADAME TUSSAUD'S EXHIBITION, 


BAKER STREET, LONDON. 
PORTRAIT MODELS OF THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 
THE PRINCE OF WALES AND 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 

iM. LEON GAMBETTA. M. VICTOR HUGO. 
PRESIDENT GREVY. 
M. WADDINGTON. 

THE ORLEANS PRINCES 

Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


Mr. John Bright, M.P. 
The Late Lord Frederick Cavendish & Mr. Burke. 


MR. CHARLES BRADLAUGH, ALP. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY AND NAVAL GROUP, 
JAMES CAREY, THE INFORMER, 


AND 


MARWOOD 


(TAKEN FROM SITTINGS.) 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** Without a rival either here or on the Continent. Times. 

“ The prestige of Madame Tussand’s is maintained upon the principle . of « - ning it 

rs from time to time for the wlmission of new and worthy members.” Da ily Ne: 

“ Always a popular place of resort.” Morning Post 

“ Defies time and never stales e w the reason that it keeps pace with it and re me ‘ts in life-li 
wax every incident of importance in the world’s current histo ry. *"— Daily Chie 

* Gives unlimited satisfaction to a highly ap . ciative orn lic.” — Punch. 

* A model lodging-house— Max le ‘Tuss aud's Fu 

“Siautrs or Lonpox.—Mapame Tussavup’s.—No one should omit to visit this apright 

ction ; your aneestors in the inner chamber (for which an extra charge of sixpentve is m: 

will well repay the disbursement. Many frie nds of ours have been deeply pr tore 1 by the sight 
ome have commenced legal gen edings against the present proprietors for the recovery 
tl a thes their ancestors’ effigies are we aring.”—Sloper’s Kalendar for 1883. 


Admission One Shilling: Extra Rooms Sixpence§ | 
OPEN FROM TEN TILL TEN. 


Passengers by Metropolitan and District Railways Book for BAKER STREET STATION. @ 
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Jan, 5. First Quarter, 9h. 35m. p.m. 
12. Full Moon, 3h. 27m. p.m. 
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The year 1884 is the latter part of the 5644th 
and the beginning of the 5645th year since the 
creation of the world, according to the Jews. The 
year 5645 commences on Sept. 20, 1884, being the 
2nd year of the 298th cycle of 19 years. 

The year 1883 answers to the 6597th of the 
P dJulian Period, to the 2637th from the foundation 
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JANUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


| 28. New Moon, 5h. lm, a.m, 
. ae ; ete 
“ All, with one consent, praise new-born gauds, 

Though they are made and moulded of things past." 


TRoILUs axp CrEssIDA. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


J The Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, burned down, 1873. 


First Sixpenny day at Crystal Palace, 1876, when 8,287 persons paid. 
Macarthy, the Lion Tamer, killed at Bolton, Lancashire, 1872. 

The Savoy Theatre lighted by electricity throughout, 1882. 

New Grand Opera House at Paris opened, 1875 

EPIPHANY, 

Marriage of the Aztecs at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 1867. 

Plays performed on Sundays out of prayer hours, 1578. 

Patrick O’Brien, nearly nine feet high, last exhibited, 1804. 
Farewell Banquet to Charles Mathews at Willis’s Rooms, 1870. 


Sam Scott, the American Diver, hung himself on Waterloo Bridge, 1841. 


Equestrian performances introduced at the Lyceum, 1844. 


Ist AFTER EprrHany. 


Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, burned down, 1869. 

Italian Opera House, Paris, burned down, 1838 

The first Theatrical Benefit ever granted taken by Mrs. Barry, 1687. 
The Siamese Twins died, 1874. 

Scenery introduced into Theatres by Inigo Jones, 1605. 

Royal Albert Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876, 

2npD AFTER EPIPHANY. 

The Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, finally closed, 1882. 
Opening of the Royal Westminster Aquarium, 1876, 

First Patent granted to Actors by Queen Elizabeth, 1574. 

Strand Theatre opened as ‘‘ Rayner’s Subscription Theatre,” 1832. 
Opening of the Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, 1871. 

New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. 

Sap AFTER EPIPHANY, 

All Stage Plays suppressed by the Puritans, 1633. 

Meeting at St. James’e Palace to found a Royal College of Music, 1882. 
Circular issued by Lord Chamberlain respecting ballet costumes, 1869. 


‘The Glasgow Theatre Royal burned down, 1863. 


THE CALENDAR. 


on June 25, 1884, 





Jan, 20. Last Quarter, 5h. 23m. a.m: 
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of Rome, to the 2660th of the Olympiads, and | 
to the year 7892-93 of the Byzantine Era. 
The year 1302 of the Mohammedan Era com- 
mences on Oct, 21, 1884; and Ramadan (uate 1 
of abstinence observed by the Turks) commences , 
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FEBRUARY. i 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 





ble throughout the British Isles, and visible only 


9h. 16m. p.m., the middle of the eclipse at 10h. 
4, in the Arctic Ocean, 


i 
2m. p.m., the end of total phase at 10h. 48m. 


Total Eclipse of the Moon, April 10th, invisible p.m., and the last contact with the shadow at , 
throughout the British Isles, but visible generally lih. 49m. p.m. It will be thus seen that the 
| throughout the South Pacific Ocean Moon will be totally obscured for lh. 32m. 
' Partial Eclipse of the Sun, April 25th, invisible Partial Eclipse of the 8un, October 18th-19th, § 
}) throughout the British Isles, and visible only_in invisible throughout the British Isles, and visible j 
\ extreme southern latitudes. only 
y ‘Lotal Eclipse of the Moon, October 4th, visible Ocean, 


in extreme North latitudes of the | 
; 
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j 
Feb. 4, First Quarter, 5h. 57m. a.m. | Feb. 19. Last Quarter, 3h. 13m. a.m. > 
i) 11, Full Moon, 4h. 48m. a.m | New Moon, 6h, 35m. p.m t 
4 
; —* Every time 
Serves for the matter that is born in it.” 
"> AnToNY AND CLEOPATRA, i 
> 
§ 
i } 
| ) ) Ss ses 
ear MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. eee 
1 F Glasgow Theatre Royal again burned down, 1579. 7 41r 4 
; 2 S_ (Stalls first introduced into English Theatres by Alfred Bunn, 1833. t 49s 4 
j 3 > irH AFTER EprirnHany. 7 38rq 
i } t M _ (Frost Fair on the Thames, 1814. t 53s 
» 4 Tu Jenny Lind married Otto Goldschmidt at Boston, America, 1852. 7 35r i 
. } 6 W = Lala, the Gymnast, first appeared at Holborn Amphitheatre, 1871. t 56s 1 
/ 7 Tu John Parry’s Farewell Benefit at the Gaiety Theatre, 1877. 7 Slr 
S F Wagner’s Lohengrin first performed at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 1880. 5 Os 
. ‘ . Lp : 
", 9 S_ |Dublin Theatre Royal burned down in the afternoon, 1880. 7 28 
| 10 = SEPTUAGESIMA, 5 4s 
. 2 ; . . . > - " 
; | é 11 M (Oxford Music Hall partially destroyed by fire, 1868. i 24k 
' " 12 Ty St. Martin’s Music Hall, Long Acre, opened, 1850. 5 Ws 1 
} 13 W |The old Pavilion Theatre burned down, 1856. 7 20r i 
f - 14 Ty |Celebration Banquet of 100th night of Merchant of Venice at Lyceum, 1880. 5 11s ? 
’ Y * vw > - - ‘ 
15 F |The Huddersfield Theatre burned down, 1880. 7 17R 
| 16 S. (American Theatre, San Francisco, burned down, 1868. 5 15s % ‘ 
17 = SEXAGESIMA, 7 134 
218 M_ Panic at Dunlop-street Theatre, Glasgow, 65 persons killed, 1849, 5 18s 
419 Tu Sudden closing of Covent Garden Theatre by English Opera Company, 1866. 7 pr f 
“| 90) W_ Horses first introduced on Covent Garden stage in Bluebeard, 1811. 5D 2284 ‘ 
‘er . . . is al -~ - ~ 
} 21 Tr Charles Mathews, returned from India, reappears at Brighton Theatre, 1876, 7 RK 
{22 F (The City Theatre, Milton-street, Cripplegate, first opened, 1830. 5 26s 
23 S (The Peri of Peru declared an illegal entertainment at the Canterbury, 1880. 7 lpi 
’ ' 
: 24 GH Quvurxqvacesma. 5h 29s é 
~ | 
25 M Electric Exhibition opened at the Crystal Palace, 1882. G D6r 
y 26 Tv |Macready’s Farewell Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1851. 5 33s ] 
; 97 W Asn Wepnespay. Exeter Hall first opened, 1831. 6 52p ; 
’ - . . 
: ”8 Tu The Brunewick Theatre, Wellclose-square, fell in during rehearsal, 1828. 5 36s ) 
99 F The Garrick Club founded in King-street, Covent Garden, 1831. 7 
t i, , 
ECLIPSES, 16884. ! 
, In the year 1884 there will be three Eclipses of throughout the British Isles. At Greenwich the } ; 
& of the Sun, and two of the Moon first contact with the Earth's shadow occurs at <¢ 
b Parti al Eclipse of the Sun, March 27th, invisi- 8h. 15m. p.m., the beginning of total phase at 
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MARCH, 


PHASES OF THE 
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MOON. 
March 19, Last Quarter, 13h. l0m. p.m. 


» 


ll. Full Moon, 7h. 40m. p.m. 27. New Moon, 5h, 48m. a.m. 


** All give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o’er dusted.”—Trorius anp Cressipa. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. Rese . ie 
! i 
The Great Compton Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1877, 6 48r | ‘ 
Ist 1x Lent, Dd 40s di ‘i 
Barnum’s Museum and Theatre, New York, burned down, 1868. 6 44R } . 
The First Oratorio performed at Lincoln’s-inn-fields Theatre, 1732. 5 43s A 
Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1856. 6 39R | } 
Mr. H. J. Byron resigned his lesseeship of two theatres at Liverpool, 1868, 5 47s |} i 
The Savage Club performed before the Queen at the Lyceum, 1860. 6 35r } at 
Weber first conducted Der Freyschitz at Covent Garden Theatre, 1526. 5 50s ti 
2Np In LENT, 6 30R 4 
[Theatre Royal, Durbam, burned down, 1869, 5 54s [ 
Weston’s Music Hall, Holborn, sold for 16,000/., 1866. 6 26r | 
The Third Drury Lane Theatre opened, 1794. 5 57s |] 
Southminster Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1875. 6 2Ir 
New Variety Theatre, Hoxtou, opened, 1870. 6 1s | 
Surrey ‘'heatre, Sheffield, burned down, 1865. 6 17rd 
3rp In LENT. 6 4s 
Oxford Music Hall rebuilt and reopened, 1873. 6 12r 
Elephant and Castle Theatre sold by auction for 2,750/., 1875. 6 7s 
“ The Oxford “first opened with grand inaugural Concert, 1861. 6 Sri 
Oxford Music Hall, Brighton, burned down, 1867. 6 11s 1 
Will of Mr. Charles Kean proved, 1868; under 35,0001. 6 Sri 
Will of Mr. Robert Keeley proved, 1869 ; under 18,000). 6 14s 5 
iru in Lent. 5 5OR ( 
“ Jumbo,” the Elephant, shipped for New York, 1882. 6 18s <i 
Edmund Kean’s last appearance on stage at Covent Garden, 1533. 5 54r | 
Sixty-two lives lost by burning of Opera House at Nice, 1881. 6 21s 5 
City of London Theatre first opened, 1837. 5 49r 
The South London Music Hall burned down, 1869. 6 24s ii 
Opening of the Albert Hall, Kensington, 1871. 5 45r { 
5TH 1x Lent. 6 28s , 
Hungerford Hall, Hungerford Market, burned down, 1854. > 40Rr ; 
UNIVERSITY TERMS, 188e4. | 
OXFORD. | CAMBRIDGE, > 
.. begins Jan, 14 ...... ends Apzil 5. OS begins Jan. 8 ...... ends Mar. 27. / 
. begins April 16...... ends May 30. Easter . begins April 18 ... ends June 23, }f 
.. begins May 31 ...... ends July 4, Trinity ......... a 4 
. begins Oct, 10 .. ends Dee, 17. Michaelmas ... begins Oct. 1 ...... ends Dec. 19. 
» Oxford Trinity Term usually ends on the Sasurday after the first Tuesday in July, but may be continued 
longer by congregation. \ 
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APRIL. 
PHASES OF THE MOON, 
April 2. First Quarter, #h. 17m. p.m. | April 18. Last Quarter, 3h. 55m. p.m 
10, Full Moon, llh. 44m. a.m. | 25. New Moon, 2h. 58m. a.m. 


“Ob, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.”—Twe.rru Nicur. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Signor Salvini’s first appearance in England at Drury Lane, 1575. 
Tom and Jerry first produced as a drama at Astley’s, 1821. 
Greenwich Fair abolished, 1857. 

Queen’s Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1877. 

Waterford Theatre burned, 1837. Cork Theatre burned, 1840. 

Paum Sunpay. 

Sale of the effects of the old “‘ Beef Steak Club,” 1869. 

Foundation-stone of Booth’s Theatre, New York, laid, 1868, 

Leotard reappeared at the Alhambra after two years’ absence, 1868. 
Opening of Highbury Barn under E. T. Smith’s management, 1871. 
Goop Frimay, New Theatre Royal, Torquay, Devonshire, opened, 1880, 


Risley’s Troupe of Acrobats first appeared in London at Lyceum, 1868. 
Easter Day. 


Easter Mow, Theatres in London first opened during Passion Week, 1862 


Aquarium Theatre first opened by Mr. Edgar Bruce, 1876. 
Vandeville Theatre, Strand, first opened, 1870. 

Managers of Surrey Gardens fined for representing ballets, 1861. 
1,362nd and last night of Our Boys at the Vaudeville, 1879. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork first exhibited at Lyceum Theatre, 1802. 
Low Sunpay. 

George Barnwell revived at a Gaiety morning performance, 1880. 


Opening of Scott’s New Music Hall, South Hackney, 1867. 
William Shakespeare born 1564; died 1616. 


Albambra Palace first opened as a Theatre, 1871 
Almack’s Assembly Rooms opened with grand ball, 1765. 
The Globe Theatre on the Bankside first opened, 1594. 
2Qnp AFTER EASTER. 
M_ (Last night of the old “ Sacred Harmonic Society,” 1882. 
Tv |Oriental and Turkish Museum, Knightsbridge, opened, 1854. 
W |New Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields opened, 1695. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY: 
THE QUEEN.—Vicronria, of the United King- 


Louisa (Princess Royal of England and Prussia), 
) dom of Great Britain and Ireland, &c., Queen, 


, Defender of the Faith. Her Majesty was born at 


Kensington Palace, May 24, 1819; succeeded to the 


| throne June 20, 1837, on the death of her uncle, 
King William IV. ; was crowned June 28, 1838 ; and 
married Feb, 10, 1840, to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 


born November 21, 1840, and married to his Royal 
Highness William, the Crown Prince of Germany, 
January 25, 1858, and has issue, living, three sofs } 
and four daughters, j 
His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of 


Wales, born November 9, 1841; married March 10, 
1863, Alexandra of Denmark (Princess of Wales), 
born December 1, 1844, and has issue, Prince Albert 
Victor, born January 8, 1864; George Frederick 
Ernest Albert, born June 3, 1865 ; Louisa Victoria 


on ene epee nampa pe eR 


# Her Majesty is the only child of his late Royal 
Highness Edward, Duke of Kent, son of King 

, George III. The children of Her Majesty are : 
| Her Royal Highness Victoria Adelaide Mary 
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MAY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
May 2. First Quarter, 6h. 8m. a.m. May 18. Last Quarter, 4h. 54m. a.m, 
10. Full Moon, 4h. 8m. a.m. 44. New Moon, 10h, 37m. p.m. 
May 31. First Quarter, 4h. 56m. p.m. 


“There shall you have the beauteous pine, 
The cedar, and the spreading vine, 
The birds with heavenly tuned throats, 
Possess wood echoes with sweet notes.”—Tue Passionate PiLoRim. 


} 
} D.| D 


“| Ww. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 8. rises |} 


and sets. jf 
ccd oiaccinmeanssuec ' 


TH (Opening of New Alexandra Palace, Muswell-bill, 1875. 
F St. James’s Hall, Liverpool, burned down, 1875. 
S |The Amphitheatre, Liverpool, sold by auction for 20,000/., 1880. 
S 3rp arrer Easter. 
M The Castle Spectre revived at a Gaiety morning performance, 1880. 
Niblo’s Theatre, New York, burned down, 1872. 
Manchester Theatre Royal burned down, 1844. 
The School for Scandal produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 1777. 
Offenbach appeared in New York as Musical Conductor, 1876. 
The Great Riot at the Astor Opera House, New York, 1849. 
iru AFTER Easter. 
Bagnigge Wells first opened as a place of amusement, 1767. 
J |The Old Coburg Theatre, Waterloo Road, opened, 1818. 
; Footmen admitted to gallery without charge by Manager Rich, 1697, 
Promenade Concerts at Holborn Amphitheatre commenced, 1869. 
Paul Bedford’s farewell of the stage at the Queen’s Theatre, 1868. 
The Bells played at Lyceum for 151st and last consecutive night, 1872. 
Rocation Sunpay. 
Last night of the old Princess’s Theatre, Oxford-street, 1880. 
; | Leotard’s first appearance in England at Alhambra, 1861. 
‘Alexandra Theatre, Highbury Barn, first opened, 1865, 
Floral Hall, Covent Garden, first opened to the public, 1861. 
Adelphi Theatre,“Edinburgh, burned down, 1853. 
Opening of the Alexandra Palace, Muswell-hill, 1873. 
SunDay arTER Ascension Day. [1867. 
26 |M Opening of the Holborn Amphitheatre, by Messrs. Charman and McCollum, 
7 | Tu |The Queen’s Bazaar, Oxford-street, burned down, 1829, 
98 |W ‘Theatre Royal, Leeds, burned down, 1875. 
29|'TH Charles Kean last appeared on stage at Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool, 1867. « 
) 30 F _ Liston’s last appearance on the stage at Olympic, 1838, 
31 S The Park, Camden Town, opened as the Alexandra Theatre, 1873. 
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(CONTINUED.) 


THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
| Alexandra Dagmar, born February 20, 1867; Vie- | 1862; had issue five daughters and two sons: a 


toria Alexandra Olga Mary, born July 6, 1868 ; and | second son died by an accident, May, 1873; the yy 

) Maud Charlotte Mary V ictoria, born November 26, } youngest dau hter died November 15, 1878 

1869, | His Royal Highness Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke | 
Her Royal Highness Alice Maud Mary, born of Edinburgh, born August 6, 1844; married the 

» April 25, 1843; died December 14, 1878; married Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, January 23, 1874, 

‘| H.R.H, Prince Frederick Louis of Hesse, July 1, and has had issue a son, born Oct. 15, 1874, and three 
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JUNE, 
PHASES OF THE MOON. ’ 
*. Full Moon, 7h. 49m. p.m. | June 23. New Moon, 5h. 33m. a.m : 
16, Last Quarter, 2h. 34m. p.m. | 30, First Quarter, 6h, 15m. a.m. ( 
Pd ; 
j “The cuckoo is in June heard.”—Hewnry IV., Parr I. 
j ‘** A fair day in summer; wondrous fair.”—PErRICLEs. 
i 
Z | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. oe 
i ‘ 
Be be te 
* 1 S Warr Sunpay. > Sir 
; 2 M Wuur Monpay. Last night of the “ Old Adelphi,” 1858. 5 6s f 
' 3 3 Tu Sadler's Wells opened as “ Sadler’s Music House,” 1683 3 49r 
; ' W Royal General Theatrical Fund established, 1839. 5 &s 
; 5 Tu Paganini made his first appearance in London, 1831. 3 45k; 
; 6 FEF Black-eyed Susan first produced at Surrey Theatre, 1829. 8 10s 
7 S_ Vauxhall Gardens first opened to the public, 1732. 3 47r 
4 8 @ Trorviry Sunpay. 8 lls< 
i 4 ~ . = . 
; 4 \M_ Alexandra Palace, Muswell-hill, burned down, 1873. 3 46r 
: 210 Tu Gaiety Theatre of Varieties, Manchester, burned down, 1583. 8 13s] 
i { : , 
4 i p11 \W The Surrey Music Hall burned down, 1861. 3 45r 4 
, 4 12 Tu Falling in of the Casino at Dunkirk with serious casualties, 1865. 8 l4s, 
13 F Opening of the New Eden Theatre, Brussels, 1880. 3 45r 
: ‘14 S Opening of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Scarborough, 1868. 8 lbs } 
15 Go ist arrer Troiry. 3 ‘inf 
f = . vr: + ; - 
; 4.16 M_ 177 Children crushed to death at Victoria Hall, Sunderland, 1553. 8 lis } 
17 Tu Paganini gave his farewell Concert at the Victoria Theatre, 1834. 3 44n] 
‘ 4 18 W. The entire series of Crystal Palace Fountains first played, 1850. 8 17s} 
Aq : 
19 Tu Charing Cross Theatre (now “ Toole’s ”) first opened, 1869. o> 44R } 
yi 3} 20 F The Old Royalty Theatre in Wellclose-square first opened, 1757. 8 18s 
FI 9] S  Wallett’s Equestrian Troupe opened at the Alhambra Palace, 1858. 3 44r4 
» } 22 SS 2np arrer Trosrry. 8 1&s 
: 23 M - John Kemble’s farewell of the stage as Coriolanus, T.R.C.G., 1817. 3 45r ) 
/ 24 Tu First performance of Myers’s Hippodrome at Crystal Palace, 1876. 8 19s 7 
4 25 W_ “Halt-price at nine o’clock ” sanctioned by David Garrick, 1763. 3 46Rr 
} 26 Tu Sarah Bernhardt fined 6,000/. in French Law Courts, 1880. 8 19s 
»27 F Joe Grimaldi’s farewell benefit and last appearance at Drury Lane, 1828. 3 46R 4 
1 #28 SM. Latour killed at Tottenham by descent with parachute, 1554. 8 19s } 
129 S 3np arrer Tarsrry. 3 47R, 
| 30 M. Mrs. Siddons’s farewell at Covent Garden as Lady Macbeth, 1512. 8 18s 
. ( l 
¥ THE ROYAL FAMILY. i 
() (CONTLNUED.) 
4 daughters, born Oct. 29, 1875, Nov. 25, 1876, and | Albert, Duke of Connaught, born May 1, 155); 
Sept. 1, 187s. married Princess Louise Margaret of Prussia, March | 
Her Royal Highness Helena Augusta Victoria, | 14, 1879; issue, a daughter, born Jan. 16, 1882, and a 
Rc May 25, 1846; married to H.R.H. Prince | 82, born Jan. 15, 1883, 


Frederick Christian Charles Augustus, of Schleswig 
{| Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, July 5, 1866, 
«, and has issue living two sons and two daughters. 
| Her Royal Highness Louisa Carolina Alberta, born 
March 18, 1848; married to the Marquis of Lorne, 


4% eldest son of the Duke of Argyll, March 21, 1871. 


His Royal Highness Leopold George Duncan 
Albert, Duke of Albany, born April 7, 1855; married, ; 
April 27, 1882, Princess Helen of Waldeck ; issue, @ 
daughter, born Feb. 26, 1883. ¢ 

Her Royal Highness Beatrice Mary Victoria Feo- 
dure, born April 14, 1857. 

Ernest Augustus William 


George 


Adolphus 


if His Royal Highness Arthur William Patrick | Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, second cousin to ¢ 3} 

j { 
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JULY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
July 8, Full Moon, 10h, 10m. a.m. July 22. New Moon, 0h. 54m. p.m. 
15. Last Quarter, 9h. 39m. p.m. 29. First Quarter, 10h. Lm. p.m. 
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“This morning, like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes.” 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


D. 


Ww. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


TU The Coburg opened as “ The Victoria” by Abbott and Egerton, 1835. 
W “Set scenes” invented by De Loutherbourgh, first used, 1777. 
Tu 





Foundation-stone laid of New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, 1867. 
F The “Irving Banquet” at St, James’s Hall, 1883. 
S Duke's Theatre, Holborn, burned to the ground, 1880. 
S 4rn arrer Tariry. 
M Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund founded, 1855. 
Sale of W. C. Macready’s library, 1873; realized 1.392/. 
Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, burned down, 1877. 
Fatal accident to M. de Groof, the “ Flying Man,” 1874. 
Last appearance of Madame Pasta at Her Majesty’s, as Anna Bolena, 1850, ¢ 
Amateur Pantomime of William Tell performed at Drury Lane, 1556. 
5TH AFTER Trinity. 
The present Lyceum Theatre first opened, 1834. 
The Haymarket Theatre first opened, 1821. 
William Farren’s Farewell Benefit at Haymarket Theatre, 1855. 
The Bradford Theatre burned down, 1878. 
Elton lost in the Pegasus, bound from Leith to Hall, 1843. 
Thousand Guinea Testimonial to George Grove, of Crystal Palace, 1880. 
6TH arTER TRINITY. * 
All female characters in plays first represented by women, 1662. 
J The Marylebone Gardens first opened with amusements, 1753. 
The Zouave Crimean Company appear at Princess’s Theatre, 1460. 
Madame Grisi’s last Farewell Benefit at Royal Italian Opera, 1861. 
Vauxhall Gardens opened on “‘ the last night for ever,” 1859. 
226th and last night of 7he Rivals at Vaudeville, 1883. 
7TH AFTER TRINITY. 
The first Playbill printed, 1633, 
J Marriage of Adelina Patti to Marquis de Caux, 1863. 
Theatre Royal, Jersey, burned down, 1863. 
Accident at Victoria Music Hall, Manchester, 23 killed, 1868. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
(CONTINUED.) 


Her Majesty, born Sept. 21, 1845, married Princess 
Thyra of Denmark ; has issue one daughter. 
George Frederick William Charles, K.G., Duke 
| of Cambridge, cousin to Her Majesty, born March 
26,1819. Augusta Wilhelmina Louisa, Duchess of 
Cambridge, daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse and 
aunt to Her Majesty, born July 25, 1797; married, 
May 7, 1818, the late Duke of Cambridge. Augusta 
Caroline Charlotte Elizabeth Mary Sophia Louis, 


daughter of the late Duke of Cambridge and cousin 


| to Her Majesty, born July19, 1822; married, June 28, 


| 1843, to Frederick, Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, and has issue ason. Mary Adelaide Wil- 

| helmina Elizabeth, daughter of the late Duke of 
Cambridge and cousin to Her Majesty, born 

| November 27, 1833; married Prince Teck, June 12, 
1366, has issue three sons and one daughter. 
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AUGUST 
zs 8 
{ PHASES OF THE MOON, f 
August 6. Full Moon, Lh. 7m. p.m. August 20. New Moon, 9h. 54m. p.m. b 
14. Last Quarter, 3h. 8m. a.m. | 28. First Quarter, 3h. 42m. p.m. 

| “ Weaving spiders come not here ; | 
: Hence, you long-legged spinners, hence ; | 
‘ Beetles black, approach not near, 
¥? Worm nor snail do no offence.”—MipsumMer Nicut’s Dream. 
.> |e MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. andoos.@ 
ee | 
\> ; soa On 

1 F Opening of the new Spa Buildings, Scarborough, by Lord Mayor, 1880. 4 251 
§} 2 S — 107,852 visitors at Alexandra Palace, Muswell-hill, 1880. i 40s 
} 3 = 8TH arrer Trinity. t 28R \ 

t M Baxx Hormay. The Grand Theatre, Islington, opened, 1983. 7 41s } 
’? 5 Tu Polytechnic Institution opened, 1838, s1k 

6 W_ Alexandra Theatre, Camden Town, sold for 11,900/., 1874. 8s 


~~ 
=] 


Burlesque of Bombastes Furioso produced at the Haymarket Theatre, 1810. 


S F Julia Pastrana, “The Nondescript,” exhibited at the Regent Gallery, 1857. 
} % § The Oxford Music Hall reopened, 1869. 
; 10 SS Ore arrer Trinrry. 
i ‘ 1 M The Star MusictHall, Sunderland, burned, 1883. £0R | 


2 


Sale of the Alhambra Muric Hal), Portsmouth, for 8,000/., 1874. 
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12 7 27s 
| 1 W_ Funeral of Ada Isaacs Menken at Paris, 1868. 4 45r 
! l4 Tu The Black Crook played at Alhambra for 204th and last time, 1873. 7 23s 
: 2 15 F  M. Jullien leads band at Surrey Gardens for the first time, 1850. 1 46r 
| ; 16 S Drury Lane Theatrical Fund established, 1766. 7 198% 
' 17 Ss 10TH AFTER TRINITY. { 50r 1 
} 18 M First arrival in England of “ Char g,” the Fychow Giant, 1865. 7 15s } 
: ' 19 Tu Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, burned down, 1880, t 55K 4 
; 20 W_ Foresters’ Day at Crystal Palace, 1872 ; number present 84,955. 7 lis* 
y . , I 
% 21 Tu Covent Garden Theatre announced for sale by public auction, 1829. t 5Or 
‘ 122 KF The “ Theatres Registry Act” passed, 1843. 7 Ws 
44 ¥23 8 Fatal accident at Portobello Gardens, Dublin, 1860; two men killed. t 59r4 
‘ 4 24 S 111s arrer Trisrry. 7 3s ! 
{ 25 M_ Professor Jenkins crossed Niagara with a velocipede on a tight rope, 1869. 5 28 i 
rt »26 Tu St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, partially destroyed by fire, 1860. 6 58s | 
¢ )}27 W = Sale of properties at Colosseum, Regent’s Park, 1868. 5 Srl 
i 28 TH Tournament at Eglinton Castle, 1839, continued one week. 6 54s 
i 29 F | Australian Cricketers beat English Team by seven runs, 1892. 5 OR] 
f 30 S  Wilton’s Music Hall, East Smithfield, burned down, 1877. 6 50s 
5 ” Po ~ : R yp 
Sl S 127m arrer Taorry. 5 12r 
} HER MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. i 
LORD BSTEWARD'S DEPARTMENT. 
lg Lord Steward . Earl Sydney. 
} Treasurer ‘ Ear! of Breadalbane. 
, Comptroller Lord Kensington | 
4 Master of the Household Sir John C. Cowell, K.C.B. < 
i Secretary of Board of Green Cloth T. C. March. 1 
Paymaster of the Household G. Marrable. 
h Hereditary Grand Almoner Marquis of Exeter. | 
j High Almoner Dean of Windsor. ’ 
} Coroner 2 W.T. Manning. 
+ ee te 1 a a ono COS 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Sept. 5. Full Moon, 10h. 56m. a.m. Sept. 19. New Moon, 9h. 37m. a.m. 
12, Last Quarter, 8h. 17m. a.m. 27. First Quarter, 10h, 21m. a.m. 


“The swallow follows not summer more willingly than we.” 
Timon OF ATHENS. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Bartholomew Fair ‘adie for the last at time, 1f 1855. 
New Theatre Royal, Southampton, opened by Mr. J. W. Gordon, 1880. 
Mr. Henry Neville plays Bob Brierly for the thousandth time, 1875. 
Annual Benefit of Music Hall Sick Fund Society at Royal Music Hall, 1880. 
Balloon competition organized by “‘ Balloon Society,” 1880. 
Philharmonic Theatre, Islington, burned down, 1882. 
137TH arTeR TRINITY. 
Spa Saloon, Scarborough, destroyed by fire, 1876. 
Last entertainment ever given at Ranelagh Gardens, 1803. 
Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, opened, 1883. 
Park Theatre, Camden Town, burned down, 1881. 
Covent Garden Theatrical Fund established, 1776. 
Poole’s comedy of Paul Pry produced at Haymarket, 1825. 
l4rH arTER TRINITY. 
Drury Lane Theatre opened with Dr. Johnson’s famous prologue, 1747. 
Shakespear’s house at Stratford-upon-Aven bought for 3,C00/., 1847. 
Wiltcn’s new Palace of Varieties, Wellclose Square, opened, 1878. 
Malle. Nilsson’s firet appearance in New York, 1870. 
Fatal acciCent to Mr. Charles Williams, Topical Vocalist, 1880. 
Old Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1808. 
15TH AFTER TRINITY, 
Circus at Berlin burned, 1875, 
Opening of the New Cante: bury, Westminster Road, 1876. 
The Balfe statue placed in the vestibule of Drury Lane Theatre, 1874. 
Benefit to Mr. Chippendale at T.R., Manchester, 1880; realized 228/. 
| Whale brought to Royal Weetminster Aquarium, 1877.' 
Benefit for Mdlle. Déjazet at Paris, 1874; receipts 4,0002. 
16TH AFTER TRINITY. 
The Hippodrome, Paris, destroyed by fire, 1869. 
J Bursting of Great Tank at Crystal Palace, 1880. 
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HER MAJESTYS HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED. ) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 
Lord Chamberlain... on aa ” Earl of Kenmare. 
Vice-Chamberlain ... ’ oon . Lord Charles Bruce. 
~_— Great Chamberlain ... sian sta Lord Aveland. 
Comptroller... : m ee Hon. 8. C. B. Ponsonby Fane. 
Chief Clerk... o one int G. T. Hertslet. 
Keeper of the Privy Purse .. ~ General Sir H. F. Ponsonby, K.C.B. 
Assistant Keepers of Privy Purse. Captains F. J; Edwards, C.B.; A. Bigge. 
Captain of Yeomen of the Guard pan Earl Monson. 
Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms ___... Lord Carrington. 
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OCTOBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 


Oct. 4. Full Moon, 10h. Om. p.m Oct. 19. New Moon, 0h. 3lm. a.m. 
ll. Last Quarter, 2h. 29m. p.m. 27. First Quarter, 4h, 54m. a.m. 


Yet extreme gusts will blow out fire and all.” 


‘ Though little fire grows great with little wind, 
TAMING oF THE SHREW. 


8. rises / 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sets. 


Charles Kean’s first appearance at Drury Lane as Norval, 1827. 

Panorama burned, Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester, 1883. 

Pantheon Theatre, Oxford Street, burned down, 1792. 

The Licence of Cremorne Gardens lapsed for ever, 1877. 

l7ru AFTER TRINITY. 

The Holborn Theatre first opened with Flying Scud, 1866. 

1 Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, opened, 1844. 

Eight theatres burned down in the disastrous fire at Chicago, 1871. 

New Sadler’s Wells opened by Mrs. Bateman with Rol Roy, 1879. 

New Savoy Theatre opened with Patience, 1881. 

Panic at Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, 37 lives lost, 1878. 

18TH AFTER TRINITY. 

Dancing Licence at Alhambra refused by Middlesex Magistrates, 1870. 
'U Highbury Barn Dancing Licence refused by the Magistrates, 1870. 

New Comedy Theatre, Panton Street, opened with La Mascotte, 1881. 

Charing Cross Theatre reopened as “ The Folly,” 1876. 

Statue in Leicester-square grotesquely painted during night, 1866. 

Blondin crossed the high rope at Crystal Palace on a bicycle, 1869. 

19rH AFTER TRINITY. 

Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, burned down, 1866. 

Mr. Henry Irving arrives in New York, 1883. 

Oriental Music Hall, Poplar, opened as a theatre, 1867. 

Audiences behind the scenes banished by Garrick, 1747. 

Banquet given to Dramatic Profession at Mansion House, 1876. 

Afterpieces first added to the playbills, 1688. 

20TH AFTER TRINITY. 

Assembly Rooms, Margate, burned down, 1882. 46R 

First stone of the present Drury Lane Theatre laid, 1811. 4 39s A 
First appearance in New York of Henry Irving, 1883. 5OR< 

30 Abbey’s Park Theatre, New York, burned, 1882. 358 

531 F The Fisheries Exhibition closed, 1883. 53K | 
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‘HER MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 
(CONTINUED. ) 
Master of the Ceremonies ... ‘as ~ General Sir F. Seymour, K.C.B. 
Dean of Chapel Royal ‘ - as Bishop of London. 
Sub-Dean ae ‘ i vi kai Rev. F. Garden. 
Clerk of the Closet ... ; - Bishop of Worcester. 
Resident Chaplain .. ss “* wens Dean of Windsor. 
Mistress of the Robes ‘ pi nee Duchess of Roxburghe. 
Groom ... oe me H. D. Erskine. 
ft Physician in Ordinar: y ~ abn os Sir William Jenner, Bart., K.C.B. 
} Sergeant Surgeon... a i ; Sir James Paget, Bart. 
aor | at et 2S SS ee an ee Sea 
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a ee es oe weten =e: ae SE nieeeeieal 
Sev OF QS 7. ~e 


NOVEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
Nov. 3. Full Moon, 8h. 37m. a.m. | Nov. 17. New Moon, 6h. 12m. p.m. 
9. Last Quarter, 11h. 12m. p.m. | 25. First Quarter, 10h. l6m. p.m. 


} 


“ Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
Even so our minutes hasten to their end.” 
SHAKESPEARE’s SONNETS. 


8. rises 
and sets. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 
5DR 
30s 
594 
26s | 
2R } 
23s 
OR J) 
20s |} 
OR | 
l6s 
13R | 
13s } 
16Rr 


The “‘ Oxford” Music Hall, Oxford Street, burned down, 1872. 

2isv arreR TRiniry. 

Garrick Theatre burned down after playing The Battle of Waterloo, 1846. 
Sale of the late Walter Montgomery’s stage dresses, 1872; realized 801. 
Mr. William Harrison opens Her Majesty’s Theatre, 1864. 

Opening of New Princess’s Theatre with Mr. Edwin Booth as Hamlet, 1880, 
Miss Cushman’s farewell benefit at New York, 1874. 

The Great Vauxhall Balloon descended at Weilberg, Nassau, 1836. 

22ND AFTER TRINITY. 

George Belmore’s last appearance on stage at Boston, America, 1875. 

Mark Lemon fined for reading in costume at Plymouth, 1869, 

Mr. T. D. Rice first appeared at Adelphi as Jim Crow, 1836. 

The Raglan Music Hall, Borough, burned, 1883. 

The New Grand Theatre, Birmingham, opene], 1883. 

Circus Theatre, Madrid, destroyed by fire, 1876. 

23RD AFTER TRINITY. 

Darlington Theatre burned down, 1883. 

The great gas explosion at Covent Garden Theaire, 1828. 

Sudden closing of Alexandra Palace, 1876, 

Curtain Theatre, Holywell Lane, Shoreditch, first opened, 1576. 

Two remarkable dwarfs, ‘The Midgets,” first exhibited in London, 1880. 
Mr, Creswick’s ‘‘ Jubilee Benefit ” at Lyceum, 1882; realized 550/. 

Last AFTER TRINITY. 

Cuper’s Gardens, Lambeth, suppressed as a place of amusement, 1753. 
Farewell benefit of Harry Boleno at Drury Lane, 1871. 

W.S. Gilbert’s action against Pall Mall Gazette, 1873; verdict for defendant. 
Opening of new Theatre in Rome, 1880. 

New Globe Theatre, London, opened, 1868. 

The Windsor Theatre, New York, burned, 1883. 

lst IN ADVENT, 


NSM ENME TEP TERETE NED RYRENRETROR GS 


HER MAJESTYS HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED. ) 
MASTER OF THE HORSE'S DEPARTMENT. 
Master of the Horse .. ete one Duke of Westminster. 
Clerk Marshal ace - os Lord Alfred Paget. 
Crown Equerry and Secret: ary ha .. Colonel G, A, Maude, C.B. 


Master of the Buckhounds eee ove Ear! of Cork and Orrery. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S HOUSEHOLD. 
Groom of the Stole ... . ee 
Comptroller and Treasurer ae ... Major-Gen. Sir D. M. Probyn, K.C.B. 
Private Secretary... pm aa . Francis Knollys, Esq., C.B. 
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DECEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 
I Moon, 7h. Om " Dee. 17. New Moon, i 
ust Quarter, 1] I ty 


‘ Forget, forgive, couclade, and be agreed.” 
RicwHarp tus Ss NI 


MEMORABILLIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ET 


The Varieties Theatre, New Orleans, burned down, 1870 
North Shields Theatre burned down, 1851. 

New Alhambra Theatre, Leicester Square, opened, 1583 
Many West End theatres closed through “ Gae-stokers’” strike, 15; 

Sale of Lacy’s Theatrical Portrait Gallery, 1875 

Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, burned down, 1567. 

2xp In ADVENT. 

Brooklyn Theatre, New York, burned down, with loss of 300 lives, 1576. 
The Ring Theatre, Vienna, burned down, with loss of 1,000 lives, 1851. 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, first opened, 1862. 

Coe v. Sothern and Buckstone, tried, 1876; plaintiff's award, 1,035/. 

The New Queen’s Theatre, Edinburgh, opened, 1875. 

The Alhambra Palace opened by E. T. Smith with grand concert, 1860. 
Srp IN ADVENT. 

Opening of new Music Hall at Sheffield, 1873, 

Foundation-stone laid of New Opera House, Thames Embankment, 1875. 
The circular lights removed from over the stage by Garrick, 1765. 

New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, opened, 1867. 

South London Palace opened, 1869. 

Opening of the New Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 1878. 

iru In ADVENT. 

Pantomimes first played in England at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1716. 
Astley’s opened by Mr. Boucicault as Theatre Royal, Westminster, 1862. 
The new Theatre Royal, Plymouth, opened, 1878. 

Curistmas Day. “A Merry Christmas to All!” 

Bank Hourmay. Princess’s Theatre first opened, 1842. 

Fire at the Voncaster Theatre, 1876. 

SunpDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 

Opening of Wilcox’s Music Hall, Whitechapel Road, 1871, 

The great fire at the Crystal Palace, 1866. 

Old Cockpit Theatre in Drury Lane converted into schoolroom, 1647. 


CITY OFFICERS, 
LORD MAYOR—Right Hon. Robert N. Fowler, M.P., Cornhill, 1878. 
Suerirrs—Clarence Smith and Lieut.-Colonel Phineas Cowan. 
CHAMBERLAIN—Benjamin Scott. REMEMBRANCER—G, P. Goldney. 
RECORDER—Sir Thomas R, Chambers, Q.C., M.P. 
ComMMON SERJEANT—Sir W. T. Charley. 


COMMISSIONER OF PoLICE—Colone! Jas. Fraser. 
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THE OPERA SEASON. 


BY JOSEPH VEREY. 


# HE variations in the musical barometer have been extreme during the last 

year or two. First it stood at “change,” and it was evident to all that 
music of a different kind from that once received as operatic fare was 
coming. Soon the disciples of Wagner prepared the path for their idol, and 
the barometer stood sometimes at “stormy,” or, as might be satirically said, at “ very 
dry.” During the last season operatic matters have gone in the old grooves, and 
lovers of Mozart and Rossini declared it to be “set fair.’ Indeed, we do not remember 
for many a year so placid a season, There has been nothing to excite curiosity and little 
to call for criticism, as grand opera, save at Covent Garden, has had no existence. There 
were hints of French opera, suggestions of German opera, and hopes of a permanent 
English opera, but light French opera has yielded to opera bouffe and extravaganza ; 
and few promised support to German opera, simply because the modern opera of Germany 
represents little else than Wagner and two or three of his followers, who prove them- 
selves to be weak imitators. One exception to the sole and undivided reign of the Royal 
Italian Opera was found in a very curious experiment made at the Folies Dramatiques, 
where La Regina di Scozia was performed for a few nights, under very remarkable 
conditions, ‘There never was seen a droller operatic representation in this country than 
La Regina di Scozia ; and if Sir Arthur Sullivan carries out the idea attributed to him 
of writing an Italian grand opera on the story of Mary, Queen of Scots, he will at least 
know what to avoid if he has seen this curious specimen of Italian opera. We can 
easily’ imagine Sir Arthur Sullivan treating the subject with much fancy, grace, and even 
power, and see no reason why it should not prove an interesting and attractive work, but 
La Regina di Scozia was only a faded imitation of Donizetti and Bellini, and we do not 
expect it will ever again be heard in this country. The sugyested opening of Her 
Majesty’s for Italian opera, and the Opera House on the Embankment for opera in a variety 
of forms, are schemes still in abeyance ; but now that opera-goers are recovering from the 
great Wagner convulsion and are beginning to see that there are as many varieties in 
opera as in other things, we may expect that many works will ere long be brought forward 
and produced in some form or other. Meanwhile, the Royal Italian Opera has gone on 
in a quiet way, without a rival, opening with Verdi’s Aida. Madame Fursch-Madi as 
Aida was seen to much advantage ; her rendering was, in fact one of the finest we have 
seen. The return of Madame Pauline Lucca was a great attraction, for this delightful 
artist in her own line can scarcely be equalled. Her energetic and truly dramatic style 
is also charming, after the weak and feeble attempts of some of the new aspirants. Her 
exquisite rendering of Selika, in Meyerbeer’s Africaine, will always be remembered as 
one of the most interesting efforts she has made this season ; but the passion and impulse 
of her Carmen will not readily be forgotten either. In Carmen Madame Lucca took an 
entirely original view of the part, and the performance will long be remembered with 
pleasure. Madame Lucca has since appeared for the first time as Leonora in Verdi's 
Trovatore, another immense success, for the music was well within her means, and her 
acting was admirable. The return of Madame Sembrich was a great attraction for 
lovers of the florid school of music. It is not, perhaps, too much to affirm that, 
regarded simply as a vocalist, Madame Sembrich has no superior in Europe, either on 
the French, German, or Italian stage ; her voice is of such extensive compass, and her 
command of all the technical requirements of her art is absolutely perfect. But Madame 
Sembrich, partly because she appeared in a character which Madame Patti has made her 
own, did not quite satisfy her admirers at first. We allude to her performance of the 
heroine in Meyerbeer’s opera L’ Etoile du Nord. Here Madame Patti was so delightful 
in her singing, and so piquant in her acting, that there was no little risk for the artist to 
encounter in following her. Madame Sembrich, however, if she acted the character 
somewhat tamely, achieved no little success in the song, accompanied by two flutes. In 
other operas she was more at home, and, spite of her partial failure in L’ Etoile du Nord, 
her exquisite singing and remarkable voice caused her to be considered as one of the 
most attractive of the artists who have appeared at Covent Garden this season. Another 
artist entirely new to London was Madame Durand, who, on the first night of her 
appearance, proved herself to be possessed of high qualifications for the operatic stage, 
her rendering of the heroine of Ponchielli’s opera La (fioconda being very satisfactory, 
both as a vocal effort and also from a dramatic point of view. Respecting the opera 
itself, our verdict at the time of its production was favourable. It has been repeated a 
B 
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great many times ; the reasons for this being simple enough. In the first place, there 
appears to have been this season a very marked reaction against the German school, or, 
rather, the extreme modern German school. The fluent melodies of Za Gioconda 
appeared to please audiences accustomed to the Italian style of operas. In justice to 
the composer, it must be said that La Gioconda was an advance upon the feeble and 
spiritless operas of the Italian school we have had too frequently thrust upon 
the Anglo-Italian stage of late years. As will ever be the case when 
works of a certain kind are forced upon the public, to the exclusion of all others, 
the reaction against Wagner and all his works was most decided at the Royal Italian 
Opera. Lohengrin was given, it is true, and deserves to be referred to, if only from the 
fact that it introduced Mr. Maas at Covent Garden, his beautiful voice and pure style 
being warmly appreciated. Nor must we overlook the performance of The Flying 
Dutchman, One night only was devoted to this fine work, so full of weird, original, and 
characteristic effects, and containing music of so high a dramatic character. The Flying 
Dutchman will always have a special interest for all operatic composers in the future, as 
it marked the turning point in a remarkable career. Wagner had met with some friends 
in Paris, but his hopes of getting Rienzi accepted at the Grand Opéra had proved 
fruitless. So reduced was the composer that he sold his libretto of the Fliegend: 
Hollander to M. Léon Pillet for 20/., hopeless of ever having it produced as an 
opera. The director gave the book to M. Dietch, one of the musical staff of the Grand 
Opéra House, to set. M. Paul Foucher remodelled the story, and wrote the words of 
Wagner's poem ; but the opera was a complete failure. It was produced in November, 
1842, with Madame Dorus-Gras as the heroine, and M. Canapleas the Flying Dutchman. 
The production of Rossini’s Za Gazza Ladra was welcome on account of its flowing 
melodies, but the day for these operas has gone by. La Gazza Ladra was produced 
chiefly, we presume, because it suited Madame Patti to appear in an opera in which she 
could absorb whatever interest there was. This is the great evil of the star system, and 
opera will never be established on a sound basis until the ensemble is valued more than 
the showy singing of a prima donna, whose enormous salary compels the management 
to cut down expenditure in all other directions. With regard to vocalists promised, 
we may first refer to the absence of Madame Christine Nilsson. Madame Nilsson 
naturally objected to the use made of her name when there was no likelihood of her 
singing at Covent Garden, as it was not at all probable that so celebrated an artist would 
be content to take a second place. As for operas promised, the patrons of the Royal 
Italian Opera have not had much occasion to rejoice over novelties, as La Gioconda was 
the only promise kept. Le Domino Noi was arnounced, so was Jl Conte Ory. The 
former opera would have given Madame Lucca an excellent part, and the second would 
have suited Madame Sembrich, but as Madame Patti and Madame Albani rang the 
changes throughout the season, Madame Lucca and Madame Sembrich had eventually to 
give way, the latter vanishing with a suddenness and mystery rather surprising to those 
who are not versed in operatic mysteries. One great drawback there has been, owing to 
the want of competition. Some of the grand operas, which used to be mounted with 
great splendour, have this year been presented in a far less effective manner than of old. 
The “ gala” nights of the two chief vocalists, Madame Patti and Madame Albani, have 
been laughable examples of the excesses of their admirers. Amongst other absurd gifts 
was an embroidered cushion, and Madame Patti was presented with a lyre made of 
flowers. ‘These ridiculous displays have this year been carried to a greater extent 
than we ever remember before, and we recall with a feeling of regret the days when 
vocalists as great or greater than any we have at present, were content with 
enthusiastic and consistent applause, and did not lower themselves and their art by 
stooping to such folly as we have seen exhibited this season. Fortunately there were 
singers respecting whom no fuss was made, but who did much to uphold the vocal 
standard of the theatre. First among these was Madame Scalchi, whose return was 
a welcome event. This admirable contralto has been absent for two years, and, whatever 
may have been the merits of others, it cannot be denied that no contralto has taken so 
high a position. Her appearance as Fides in Meyerbeer’s Prophéte proved to be a great 
advance upon anything Madame Scalchi has done before. No other contralto of the 
present day is likely to surpass her, her dramatic instinct being strong and her vocal 
style pure and refined, while the beautiful quality of her voice always commands 
admiration, 

Glancing at the chief features of the season, we find Madame Patti's parts were 
Dinorah, Rosina, Violetta, Ninetta (each of which she played twice), and Semiramide 
(iven only once, although there was such an admirable Arsace at hand as Madame Scalchi). 
Madanie Albani appeared in Le Nozze di Figaro (with Madame Lucca), La Sonnambula 
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(at a morning performance), La Traviata, Rigoletto, Faust, Lohengrin, The F'ying 
Dutchman, and Mefistofele, the masterly composition of Boito. Neither Tannhaitiser nor 
the usually popular Mignon were played during the season, and, what was more 
remarkable, Don Giovanni was, for the first time for many a year, omitted. Of the male 
débutants Signor Marconi, Signor Battistini, and M. Devoyod were alone new to 
England. The first opened the season as Radames in Aida. He did nothing better than 
this throughout. Signor Battistini displayed a high baritone voice of sympathetic 
quality. He did not create a furore. More fortunate was M. Devoyod, an experienced 
artist, who pleased greatly as Nelusko in L’ Africaine, and subsequently acquitted himself 
satisfactorily as Valentine in Faust, as Rigoletto, and as the captive king in Aida. 
Signor Del Puente was cordially received in his original impersonation (in England) of 
the bullfighter in Carmen, and Mr. Maas as Lohengrin we have referred to. Madame 
Tremelli was of great service during the whole of the season, whilst earning increased 
favour by her embodiment of La Cieca in La Gioconda, and Signor Ravelli was always 
to be relied upon. Signori Mierzwinsky, Frapolli, Cotogni, and Scolara, and MM. 
Gailhard, Soulacroix, and Gresse have retained good opinion if they have not augmented 
it, but special comment must be made of the unvarying efficiency of Signor de Reszke. 
The orchestra, led by Mr. Carrodus, has had, as before, two conductors, Signor Bevignani 
and M, Dupont. The ballet has been rendered more attractive by the appearance of 
Mdlle. Giuri, in addition to the Mdlles Reuters. 

We turn now to the laudable efforts of Mr. Carl Rosa to establish English Opera in 
London. After the great discouragement such enterprises have met with in the past it 
can hardly be expected that the desired results will be achieved at once, but compared 
with what Italian Opera managers have done the energy and pluck of Mr. Carl Rosa 
can hardly be commended too warmly. There is a wide field open, and if he meets with 
the encouragement he so heartily deserves, the time may after all not be so far distant 
when London may at least follow the example of the smaller cities of the Continent and 
be able to boast of a permanent National Opera. Of course it would be folly to expect 
such a house to limit its repertoire to the works of English composers only. All foreign 
opera-houses get their works from all sources. What can it matter whether the composer 
is French, German, Italian, or English? Any good opera will go well in English, as Mr. 
Carl Rosa has proved in a score of difficult examples. But let it no more be said that he 
is compelled to seek his operas abroad. Mr. Carl Rosa, for his short season at Drury 
Lane Theatre could find two operas by English composers ready to hand, and has already 
commissioned three English composers to write works for next season. No doubt there are 
others ready to come forward if they have the same opportunity. But once for all, there 
must be a check to the operatic star system. It is ridiculous that everything else, even 
the chorus and the scenery, must be reduced in quality in order to give a single vocalist 
four hundred pounds nightly to sing commonplace and hackneyed music which does not 
advance the art in the slightest degree, but only serves to show off the particular voice 
and style of the “ four hundred pounder.” It is impossible to got good opera perform- 
ances at this rate. Vienna, Munich, Dresden, and other German cities give better 
operatic representations of great works than we do, and for three or four shillings the 
lover of music can enjoy masterpieces in which the ensemble is almost perfection. It is 
absurd that London cannot have the same refined entertainments, simply because one 
singer insists upon demanding as much as would support an entire company. It would 
be unfair not to refer to the numerous comic operas constantly produced in London. 
Some of them are done extremely well, and many of the artistes who take part in them 
have abilities of a high class. They cannot perhaps be regarded as greatly advancing 
musical art, but they unquestionably provide much agreeable entertainment, and 
encourage a taste for music which might otherwise remain dormant. 














How Dumas Manacep His ManaGer.—Dartois had arranged with Dumas that if on 
the 30th representation of “ Kean” the total receipts reached 60,000 francs, the autbor 
should be paid an additional fee of two thousand francs. “ A sou less,” said Dartoie, 
“and no extra fee!” On the 29th night the receipts amounted to 57,999 francs, and 
Dumas felt tolerably confident. At nine o’clock he presented himself, not, of course, that 
he wanted the money, but merely for curiosity, and, as luck would have it, the sum 
taken was 1,994 francs, making a total of 59,993. being seven francs short of the 60,000. 
“Very sorry,” said Dartois, ‘‘but business is business.” ‘‘A sou less,” you know. 
“Oh,” gaily cried Dumas, “’tis the fortune of war, but in the meantime, as I have just 
emptied my pocket into that of a friend’s, hand me twenty francs.” ‘‘ Here they are,” 
said Dartois. Five minutes after three orchestra seats were taken for “Kean,” and the 


total receipts amounted to 60,005 francs. Dumas you see was a master of construction. 
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A Porticaal Address. 


s y ii schoolmaster started the idea. He was the oracle of the village, and had 
a great reputation in Duckpool for the extent and variety of his accomplis h- 
ments. His genius was capable of far greater things than the mere routine 
work of training juvenile Duckpool in the way it should go, for not only had 
the oet’s Corner” of the county newspaper been frequently enriched by his 
lucubrations, but his name had been mentioned more than once in connection with a 
forthcoming dramatic novelty at the principal theatre of a neighbouring town. It was 
perhaps on the strength of his coming greatness as a dramatic author that when the news 
. ached Duckpool that the eminent tragic actress, Miss X., intended to honour that 
happy village with her presence for one night only, he conceived the brilliant idea of 
COoMMpos sing ra poe tic al ack lress of we le some, and of rec iting the same on her arrival. Gre at 
was the excitement in the bar-parlour of “The Cow and Turniptop” when the school 
master made known his intention to the shining lights of Duckpool therein assembled. 
Mr. Spuffles, the grocer, thought it a grand idea, and one calculated to raise the school- 
master still higher in the estimation of Duckpool, but Mr. Gumper, the butcher, had his 
doubts. He was no scholar himself, he said, and his opinion might not go for much, but 
he must say he didn’t see much sense in poetry, and according to his idea it would be 
better to have a brass band. The only poet he had ever known owed him one pound 
three and fourpence for butcher’s meat, and he (Mr. Gumper) had had a prejudice 
against poetry ever since. No doubt the schoolmaster was “a dabster at putting a bit o’ 
rhyme together,” but, anyhow, he thought it would be more satisfactory to everybody 
concerned if that gentleman would read it at ‘‘The Cow and Turniptop” as soon as it 
was completed, so that the company might have an opportunity of passing their opinions 
upon it. The schoolmaster had no objection whatever to this course ; in fact, it was 
what he had intended doing aJl along, ard nothing would please him better than to have 
the free and unbiassed opinion of that critical assembly upon the merits of his work. 
Asked by Mr. Spuffles whether he intended reciting the address in costume, the school- 
master replied that at present he had no such intention, “TI should,” said Mr. Timmins, 
the tailor ; “i should wear a ‘togger,’ it °d look more clarsical.’”” “ A what?” inquired 
the schoolmaster, with a slight elevation of the eyebrows. “A ‘togger,’ what the 
ancient Romans wore,” explained Mr. Timmins , modestly. “Oh,” said the schoolmaster, 
“T understand, But I very much doubt whether I should look well in a toga. Besides, 
I have no toga, and therefore—” “What?” queried Mr. Timmins. “ Necessitas non 
habet leges,” was the stern reply, and Mr. Timmins was floored for the remainder of the 
evening. The following Saturday it was rumoured that the schoolmaster had completed 
his address of welcome, and, as a consequence, there was an unusually large attendance 
at “The Cow and Turniptop” that evening. Mr. Spuffles was voted to the chair, and 
pipes having been lit and tankards filled, the company prepared themselves to lend a 
critical ear to the schoolmaster. That worthy produced a large roll of paper, and after 
one or two preparatory “hems” commenced as follows :— 





“Oh, tragic muse, whose sun thou art,—” 


“ Hold hard,” said Mr. Gumper, removing his “ churchwarden” from between his lips, 
what I want to know is, how in the name of thunder she can be anybody's son.” 
Merely a metaphor, my dear Sir,” explained the schoolmaster. “She is the ‘sun’ of 

tragedy, because she brightens it with her effulgence.” Mr, Gumper thoughtfully stroked 

his chin with the stem of his pipe, and relapsed into silence, apparently still unconvinced, 
and the schoolmaster started afresh 
** Oh, tragic muse, whose sun thou art, 
What joy pervades thy vot'ry's heart ! 
We greet to-day thy sex's pride, 
Whose eye darts fire on every side.” 

“ One moment,” interrupted a little old man in the corner. “I am afraid I don’t quite 

follow you, sir. Are we to understand that the lady squints, or has she an exceptional 

formation of the eye?” “ Really, Sir,” said the schoolmaster, “ I beg you will allow me to 
proceed. You must make some allowance for poetic licence, Sir,” and he continued his 
reading— 


“ Thon wearest well the tragic mask ; 
But I will leave the critic’s task 
To abler hands,—content I am: 
* Ne sutor ultra crepidam, 
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“T rise to order, Mr. Chairman,” said a large-headed man at the further end of the room 
(the village shoemaker, in fact). “Is it in order ty say, ‘Dam’ toa lady!” “ Hang it 
all, Sir !”’ roared the schoolmaster, whose temper was somewhat aroused at these frequent 
interruptions, “ If the Latin tongue is beyond your comprehension, Sir, you had better 
hold yours. I will translate the phrase for your benefit, as it is specially applicable to 
you. It means, Sir, that ‘ the cobbler should stick to his last.’””.» Much laughter greeted 
this explanation, and the shoemaker retired within himself, and was heard no more. 
Thereupon the schoolmaster proceeded :— 


** But when I see that classic brow, 
That noble mien, that graceful bow, 
That leg—” 


“Here, I say, you know,” said young Mr. Cacles, the chemist, much shocked, ‘‘ hadn t 
you better cut out that allusion to the lady’s leg? It isn’t quite proper, you know.” 
The schoolmaster fixed a withering glance upon the too hasty Cackles, and repeated in 
measured tones,— 

“Tht legacy of Mars, your eye,—” 


“Qh,” said Mr. Cackles, much relieved. 
“Which ‘threatens and commands alternately.’ ” 


“ Again I must interrupt you, Sir,” said the critical old gentleman in the corner, “ but 
isn't that line slightly out of metre?” “It is an example of the Alexandrine measure, 
Mr. Staggers,” said the schoolmaster, with preternatural calmness ; “ our greatest poets 
have employed it, Sir.” “Oh, quite so,” said Mr. Staggers, blandly, ‘but I thought it 
as well to draw attention to it.” “I am much obliged to you, Sir,” responded the school- 
master, “as I am to the other gentlemen who have spoken. (Quite a convocation of 
critics, I declare,” and with the sickliest attempt at a smile that ever distorted human 
countenance, he resumed his readirg— 


“TI own the power, which all admit, 

From proud patrisian’ to obscurest cit ; 

From sternest statesmen to the meanest snip, 
‘The ninth part of a man’—" 


At this juncture a quart pot was banged heavily on a table, and Mr. Timmins, the tailor, 
rose, with wrathful countenance, to throw himself upon the chair. “I object to that 
expression,” he said, “as being personal to the cloth.” “ But, my dear Sir,” expostulated 
the schoolmaster, “what does Shakespeare say’—” “I don’t care a hang what 
Shakespeare says,” roared Mr. Timmins, “are you going to withdraw that expression /” 
“Will you listen to reason!” shouted the schoolmaster. “TI ain’t agoing to listen to 
anybody,” said Mr. Timmins, taking off his coat, and striking a highly scientific attivude, 
“what I want to know is, Are you going to withdraw?” “ Withdraw! Withdraw!” 
cried several voices. Then the schoolmaster got mad, and making use of sundry 
unparliamentary observations, stated his intention of withdrawing altogether ; at the 
same time favouring the valiant Mr. ‘Timmins, who was dancing around him and sparring 
wildly at nothing in particular, with so severe an application of his scholastic fist to the 
sartorial gentleman’s organ of smell, that that latter individual deemed it prudent to 
surrender at discretion. ‘The schoolmaster, being left in possession of the field, folded up 
his address, and, with a contemptuous glare at the assembled company, stalked grandly 
fromthe room. And Mr. Gumper made the remark that the schoolmaster wasn’t a bad 
sort of fellow in his way, but he couldn’t stand criticism ! A. R. MaArsHa.t. 


Quire Fit rok Renearsat.—A well-known and highly esteemed tragedian, who was 
euphemistically called his own enemy, happened one morning to go upon the stage of a 
provincial theatre where he was engaged, just after the lessee, who had been receiving an 
esteemed visitor, had accompanied ber to tiie street, leaving a decanter of sherry upon the 
table, generally used in the daytime by the stage-manager and prompter. Poor B 
could not withstand the temptation, and had got through his third glass of wine, when 
the manager’s man coming to take away tbe tray, c., saw, with some consternation, 
the governor’s sherry disappearing so rapidly. He made a dash at the half-emptied 





‘decanter when the tragedian, in his most heroic strain, called out, ‘‘ Go away, Sir, I am at 


the last Act of The Gamester and I really cannot promise to do the poison business 
properly if I am to be thus interrupted at rehearsal.” 
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Ages of Great Composers. 


Sa 


COMPARISON of the ages of some of the great composers may not be 
without interest to musical readers. A writer on longevity has att mpted 
to prove that the cultivation of music has a tendency to prolong life, but 
facts do not support the theory. Franz Schubert was the earliest of all the 
great composers to “ shuffle off this mortal coil.” He died at the age of 31, 
sellini was only 33, having in that brief period secured universal fame. Mozart was 
still more prolific, for dying at the early age of 35 he had written no less than sixteen 
operas besides works of all kinds besides. His masses, orchestral works, &c., would 
alone suffice to immortalise him. Mendelssohn ended his brilliant career at 38, the samx 
age as the clever composer of The Merry Wives of Windsor, Nicolai. Weber comes next. 
This renowned composer, the founder of the modern German operatic school, died at the 
residence of Sir George Smart, No. 130, Great Portland Street, at the age of 39. We 
have always considered it a disgrace to English musicians that no tablet or record 
of any kind has been placed on the house where a man of such exquisite genius and 
noble character ended his days. Herold, the composer of Zampa, was but 41 when he 
died ; and poor Schumann was 46, There was no decay in his physical powers, but his 
mental faculties gave way and led to his premature death. No doubt Schumann was a 
very disappointed man. It is only since his death that his genius has been fully 
recognised. One of his bitterest disappointments was the failure of his opera Genoveva 
Lortzing, the composer of many pretty operas, only one of them having made any 
impression in this country, died at 47. The prolific Donizetti, who died at 50, had 
written more operas than the number of his years. No less than sixty-six operas bear 
the name of Donizetti, whose mental faculties decayed early. Before his death 
his brain had quite given way and he had become hopelessly imbecile. Adolphe 
Adam, the popular French composer, was 52 when he died, the same age as 
Cimarosa, the father of modern Italian comic opera. It is not without regret that we 
note the rare performance of his masterpiece, // Matrimonio Segreto, a work brimming 
over with gaiety and drollery, admirably expressed in the music. The French composer, 
Mehul, died at 54. His most famous work, Joseph, was an opera founded on the 
scriptural story of Joseph, and, of course, it could not be presented here in that form, so 
it was turned into an oratorio. The greatest of all composers, Beethoven, ended his life 
at 56; Bachat 65. Marschner, the composer of some beautiful operas, which have been 
utterly neglected in England, died at .66. His Templar and Jewess, founded upon Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Ivanhoe,” is well worthy of Mr. Carl Rosa’s attention. Kreutzer was 
67, and Wagner 69, having written twelve operas. His fame is too widely circulated to 
need comment. Flotow, the genial composer of Martha, died recently at 70, which was 
the age of Meyerbeer, whose great reputation was founded upon fifteen operas, some of 
them being as popular as ever, spite of all that has been saidagainst him. Halevy, the 
composer of La Juirve and thirty-one other operas, nearly all unknown here, was 71. 
Spontini, a composer unduly neglected, was 72. Mercallante, the once popular but now 
forgotten operatic composer, was 73, the same age as Gluck, whose fine dramatic feeling 
has so strongly influenced Richard Wagner. Handel died at 74; Spohr at 45; Rossini 
at the same age, having written thirty-nine operas. Haydn was 77, Cherubini 81, and 
Auber, the veteran opera composer, lived to the great age of §9, and cx mposed) forty-four 
operas. There are few really great composers now living, but France is worthily 
represented by M. Gounod, and Italy by Verdi, who, born in 1814, is still engaged in 
operatic composition. 


Jaques Strrop at Fauit.—The cash box of Director Harel was often empty. One day 
while Irederick Lemaitre was closeted with bim, a furtive young autbor presented 
himself bearing the inevitable munuecript. Harel was on the scent immediately, 
“ Monsieur,” he cried, “ I have heard of your piece, I acct pt it, be seated.” He then began 
enumerating the expenses of production, and the young author soon understood that be 
would have to pay forhisglory. ‘“ Will two thousand francs suffice ? ” he glowingly asked. 
** 'T'wo thousand! eight! ten, indeed, to do justice to it!” The victim yields, und the 
bargain is concluded, Lemaitre quietly listening. Finally the author, in bliss, departs. 
Approaching Harel, Lemaitre smites him on the shoulder, and says in his best Robert 
Macane manner, “ Ass! did you see he had a watch?” 
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Our Supper Party. 


S44 had arranged it. Leonard, the popular jeune premier of the Vaudeville, was 

, » to be asked, and Brandon, the leading man of the Queen’s, and Clark, who 

had something to do with the spirit trade, but it was not exactly known 

what, and Stephens, the literary swell,—he had never done anything, but he 

was a literary swell for all that,—and Foley, the man with the flute-like 

voice from the Varieties, and Rowlands, of the Gaiety, who told such funny stories, and 
two or three more,—nobodies, men just got to make up the party, nice fellows enough, but 
not remarkable forany striking peculiarities of character ; amongst them Sydney Watson, 
whom everybody liked, though nobody exactly knew the reason why. Then the point 
arose,—it was Charlie Mayhew, always an admirer of the fair sex, who brought it 
forward,—whether we should invite any ladies. After a long and slightly stormy 
discussion, we decided not. Ladies were all very well in their way, we admitted, and we 
quite understood Charlie’s desire to introduce Laura James, the pretty soubrette of the 
Folly, into the fun, but they were apt at times to be out of place. Besides, they often 
caused dissentions. No; this was a man’s party, and a man’s party let it be. So the 
ladies, somewhat to Charlie's disgust, were politely put on one side. We had arranged 
all this, I say, when suddenly Jack Gordon threw a bombshell into the company by 
ejaculating, “ How about Dobbs!” We stared aghast. Ah, indeed, how about Dobbs ? 
That had never struck us. This gentleman, I may explain, was the horror of our lives. 
Where we picked him up, or who first introduced him to the set, we never could make 
out. He was one of those meddlesome, interfering, pragmatical fellows who go poking 
their noses into everybody's business, and are so thick-skinned that it is an impossibility 
to offend them. However, not to be harder upon him than he deserves, [ must -admat 
that it was generally considered to be more the fault of his relations than his own, since 
they ought to have confined him in a lunatic asylum long ago, it being the general opinion 
that Dobbs was not “all there.” Still, with what he had left, he contrived to make 
himself an infernal nuisance, and in his madness there was a decided method which used 
to incline me to the conviction that Dobbs was not half so mad as he seemed. However, 
toresume. “ How about Dobbs!” said Jack. “Oh, we are not going to ask him,” we 
burst out in chorus, “‘That’s not the point,” replied Jack, gravely. “No one believes 
that we should be so foolish. Sut how is he to be kept away !—that is the question.” 
“ Why, he'll never know anything about it,” remarked Tom Mitchell, falteringly, with 
evident misgiving in his mind. “Oh, won’t he!” said Jack. “It’s so easy to keep 
anything from Dobbs, isn’t it? And as sure as eggs is eggs,” he went on impressively, 
“if Dobbs gets to know anything of the affair, he'll come too. And you all know,” he 
added, with a dismal shake of his head, “what that means.” Indeed we did, It meant 
a total collapse of the party. It meant that Dobbs would monopolise the whole con- 
versation. It meant that he would become so noisy that there would be no hearing 
anyone but himself. It meant that he would get very drunk, and would probably insist 
upon fighting each of us all round. Oh yes, we all knew what Dobbs’ coming meant. 
“T tell you what we must do,” said Jack. “ We must pledge every invited guest not to 
tell Dobbs a word about the affair, but to keep it strictly to himself. And we'll not send 
out the invitations until the last moment. How will that do?” Weil, it was the only 
thing we could do ; but somehow we did not seem to have much confidence in it. The 
very mention of Dobbs’ name had fallen like a blight upon us. Our anticipation of 
enjoyment, so sanguine before, had received a check from which they were not likely to 
recover. With a sorrowful air of resignation, we bade one another good night and 
separated. The night for our supper party arrived. We had arranged to hold it in a 
quiet pub. that we wot of, much frequented by theatrical folk. We had a room 
upstairs, a room to which the mode of entrance was by a steep stair, reminding one 
somewhat of the entrance to a hay-loft. We were all gathered here, awaiting 
one or two of our guests who were still behindhand, when suddenly there 
was a sound of stumbling on the stairs, and a man’s voice saying, “ Hallo! hallo! Here 
we are! Ha! ha! ha!” Oh, what a thrill of horror ran through the company; what 
terror-stricken faces we turned on one another! Jt was Dobbs! “ Hallo, old man!” he 
said, as he reached the head of the stair, and advancing up to Jack Gordon heartily 
shook him by the hand, “how are you? Didn't expect to see me to-night, did you ? 
But I heard from our young friend, Sidney Watson, here, that you were having a bit of a 
do on, and I thought I'd come and help you. Ha! ha! ha!” I have forgotten to 
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mention that one of the most remarkable, and unpleasant, features in connection with 
Dobbs was his laugh. Not only was it a highly disturbing element in any conversation, 
being of an especially loud explosive nature, which gradually subsided, as the paroxysm 
wore away, into a species of Gaspard-like cackle, but he laughed at everything. Every 
other word he said he laughed at, and at other pe ople’s remarks he simply roared. He 
actually went into a series of convulsions now as he sheok hands with us all round, and 
vowed that “‘it was the best thing he had ever heard of—ha! ha! ha!—and when was 
it going to begin !”’ You can imagine our feelings. We had thought we had managed 
everything so beautifully, and now at the last moment, when our spirits were beginning 
to rise again, to be disappointed like this! Poor Sidney, as the cause of our misfortune, 
naturally came in for it hot. “I couldn’t help it,’ he murmured plaintively to Jack. 
“The fellow stuck to me so, and at last I had to tell him that I had an engagement, and 
he asked me where it was, and somehow he got to know, and then he said he’d come too, 
It was a question whether I stayed away or he came.” “I am sure we could much 
more readily have dispensed with your company, Sidney,” said Jack, severely. However, 
he was here now, and we had to make the best of him. Presently a waiter announced 
that supper was served, and away we trooped into another room, Dobbs, arm-in-arm with 
the unwilling Jack, leading the way and laughing immoderately, which for once in a 
way, had he known everything, he had perhaps good reason to do, For a time after we 
were seated he was quiet. Nature’s demands, which in his case seemed to be very 
considerable, had to be satisfied. But he soon recovered himself. “Ha!” he said, with 
a long-drawn breath of satisfaction, as he wiped his mouth on his napkin, “ that’s right. 
Very good, very good, indeed. Murphy, my boy, Vi trouble you for the beer. Ha! 
ha! ha!” During the remainder of supper he entertained us with personal reminiscences 
of the distinguished people he had known, which seemed to afford him inexpressible 
amusement and plunged the company into the greatest melancholy. But this was as 
nothing to what he was when supper was ended and the spirits were placed on the table. 
Before Jack, who acted as chairman, could get a word in edgeways, Dobbs was on his 
feet. “Mr. Chairman,” he began, “on this auspicious occasion—ba! ha! ha! he! 
he! he!” “Sitdown!” “Sit down!” “ Let the chairman speak!” “ Order for the 
chair!” was ejaculated on all sides, and with some difficulty Dobbs was prevailed upon 
to resume his seat. “By George, Sir,”’ he said to me, who unfortunately sat next to 
him, “ you should have let me go on. I was about to give them something fine— 
ha! ha! ha! I can make a devilish good speech when I like—he ! he! he! ‘Lhe other 
night I was out and I kept ‘em in roars of laughter. Never heard anything so fine in your 
life. Lord Fitzherbert,—you know ! Dook of Donniton’s eldest son,—was present, 
and he said to me afterwards——” Again loud cries of “Order!” arose, and Dobbs, 
requesting me to “ wait a bit, and he'd show me how to do it,” condescended to be quiet 
and to turn his attention to the head of the table, where Jack, having risen from his 
seat, stood waiting for silence. “Gentlemen,” began Jack (“Ha! ha! ha!” from 
Dobbs), “I am not a great hand at speechifying, but the toast which I have now the 
honour to propose to you would inspire the most unimaginative with words. (‘ Hear! 
hear !’ cried Dobbs, hammering on the table with a spoon, ‘ Very neatly put. Ha! 
ha! ha! Go on.) It is that of our most distinguished guest, Mr. Foley, whose 
beautiful voice has so often charmed our ears at the Varieties. (‘Hear! hear! A 
song from Mr. Foley!’ shouted Dobbs.) Mr. Foley is a gentleman whom we have all 
long known and highly respected. For upwards of ten years he has been amongst 
us, Winning our regard not only by his high professional abilities—of which I need 
hardly speak, for they are known to you all—but by the exceeding urbanity and 
courteousness of his disposition.” Jack was proceeding to enlarge on this topic when 
Dobbs, evidently brimful, rose and said he should like to say a word, if he might be 
allowed. He was with difficulty persuaded to resume his seat, whereupon he smashed a 
glass. Finally, Jack concluded by desiring us all to drink Mr. Foley very good health 
and long prosperity. Immediately Jack sat down, the irrepressible Dobbs was on his 
feet again, whilst general consternation fell on the company. ‘ Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen,” he began, “Ido not know Mr, Foley personally (‘Then sit down,’ cried 
Fred Wilmoth, who was too indignant to be polite), but for ages past, even when I was 
a small boy in long clothes—ha! ha! ha !—I have worshipped him from afar. I am 
proud to meet him to-night ; I am proud to sit in the same company with him ; I am 
proud to think that my grandchildren will look back with pleasure to this evening ; I 
am proud——" Somebody at this point pulled Dobbs back in his seat, at the same 
time acquainting him with the fact that Foley was about to sing. “Going to sing, 
is he ¢” said Dobbs. “ Right vou are, old man. Mr. Foley’s song—ha! ha! ha!” 
Mr. Foley then favoured us with “The Anchor's Weighed,” during which Dobbs 
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kept time with a stick of celery, occasionally ejaculating “ Magnificent!” “ Sublime !” 
«+ Exceedingly choice !"" as the humour took him. Meanwhile the rest of the company, 
while listening to the singer with great admiration, regarded Dobbs with equal 
disgust. No sooner was the song concluded than Dobbs was again on his legs. “ I move 
a repetition,” he cried, enthusiastically waving the stick of celery. “ Over again ! over 
again! Encore! encore!" ‘Oh! this is really too much,” said Jack impatiently, in 
an undertone, to Wilmott. “What shall we do to silence him, Fred! We can’t go on 
like this.” “’Pon my soul, I don’t know, my dear boy,” replied that gentleman. “ Let 
me think. Ha! I have an idea. We'll settle him, Jack.” And presently he arose from 
his seat, and, unseen by the others, left the room. “Mr. Foley,” said Dobbs, who 
was rapidly becoming inebriated, and with considerable difficulty could stand straight, 
“ you are a jolly good fellow. 1 admire you, Sir. You have the voice of the nightingale. 
Nightingales, however, don't sing so late—ha! ha! ha! very good—and I would 
advise you to go home to bed. (Here the speaker fairly threatened to explode, 
so intensely did he relish his own humour, and it was some little time before he ceased 
cackling. Having recévered himself, he proceeded) Gentlemen, I am now about to 
propose a toast that I am sure you will all do justice to. _ Fill, therefore, your glasses to 
the brim and pass the bottle on tome. Ha!ha!ha! The toast which I have the 
honour to propose to you is that of myself. Ho! ho! ho! He! he! he! A better 
fellow you never met. Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho! Very good. He! he! he!” 
“ Oh, throw something at his head,” said one of the company, in great disgust. “ It’s no 
good,” said another, with an air of resignation ; “ you couldn't hurt it if you tried. You 
might as well go at a lamp-post.” At this point, however, a stop was put to Dobbs’ 
eloquence and considerable commotion caused by the sudden entrance into the room of a 
policeman. ‘‘ Hallo!’ said Dobbs, jocosely ; “‘ and what may you want, Mr. Bluebottle ! 
Ha!ha!ha! Exceedingly rich.” “Is there,” said the policeman, cousulting a huge 
note-book which with some difficulty he produced from his breast pocket—“is there a 
gentleman ’ere o’ the name o’ Dobbs!” “ No,” said that gentleman, “ He’s gone away 
into the country for a month. Ha! ha! ha! He! he! he! Awfully amusing.” 
“ Because, if there is,” said the policeman, ponderously, after the manner of his kind ; 
“I've somethin’ important to tell ‘im. It’s a’most a matter of life and death.” Dobbs 
began to turn pale. “Is it anything very serious!” he asked. “J'm Mr, Dobbs.” 
“ Well, I wur to tell ’im,” said D. 231, ‘“‘as his wife wur very ill, an’ he wur to come 
‘ome, if he wished to see hur alive, at onst.” “Good heavens !” ejaculated Dobbs, as 
pale as a sheet, and all his sobriety restored to him; “this is very sudden. When was 
she taken ill? Gentlemen, I’m sure under these trying circumstances you'll excuse me. 
(‘ Oh, willingly !’ came from a dozev throats.) I’m sure I'd like to have stayed longer, 
but—but—oh, yes, that’s my hat !—thank you !—thank you !—good night all, good 
night, good night." And away he went. “ Well, thank goodness he’s gone,” said Jack, 
with an air of relief. “We'll be able to have a little peace now ; I shall be sorry if his 
wife's really ill though. Mayhew, let us have that story you told to me the other day ; 
I'm sure it will amuse our friends.” ‘Ten minutes later Fred glided back to his seat 
beside Jack. “ Well, I think I managed it very well,” he said. “What, you don’t 
mean to say you were the policeman!” cried Jack, in amazement. “Of course I was. 
I just went out, met the man on his beat, whom fortunately [ happened to know ; and by 
means of a tip changed clothes with him. Rigged up in his toggery, and with the help 
of a false pair of whiskers and moustache which I chanced to have in my pocket, I then 
came back and bamboozled our friend completely, as you saw. He is now away home in 
acab. Trust me, his wife, when she once lays hold of him, will not let him out again 
to-night.” The best thanks of the company were then unanimously voted to Mr. Fred 
Wilmott, and the remaiuder of the evening passed off most enjoyably. So our supper 
party proved a success after all H. BR. D. 


Too Saarr ror Him.—On a certain occasion, about the first Great Exhibition year, the 
Corporation of London received an iavitation from the University of Oxford, aud amongst 
other notables, who were bidden to this entertainment, were Alfred Crowqaill, and 
Alderman Mechi. The latter gentleman owed his profits to the shilling strop and the 
keen blades that shaved his customers, and his notoriety to his farming experiments at 
Tiptree Hall. Upon the humorist being introduced to the civic celebrity, the latter affected 
not to remember him, but Crowquill was more mindful of the Alderman’s identity and of 
his own readiness of repartee— Ob,” he exclaimed, “I know Mr. Mechi, the raiser of 
crops.” The Alderman did not forget Alfred Crowquill the next time they met. 
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Shakespeare's Bast Play. 


HE autumn of 1847 had far advanced, the Margate steamers had ceased running 
S| fora fortnight, and the bathing machines had all been removed from the 
beach and arranged in long rows up side streets, looking like so many “ ( ‘heap 
Jack's” depositoric s camping out tor the night on their road to some neigh 
bouring fair. In a word, the season had gone, the year’s holiday was at an 
end, and everyone was preparing to get back to town and resume the business of his 
everyday life. Many had lingered by the sad sea shore, till the circulating medium 
had attained the extreme of shabbiness and rendered speedy return a matter of 
necessity, while not a few among the many 80 situated were in a labyrinth of 
perplexity as to how—wlien the happy hunting ground was reached—the budget for 
the coming winter was to be framed so as adequately to provide the needful ways 
and means. Without positively confessing myself amongst this class, it would be 
sheer affectation to assert that my banking account boasted double numerals, or to 
deny that I had not received a notification from the manager of “The National 
Cockleshell Bank Company, Limited,” suggesting that more frequent visits to the 
“ Pay in” counter of that establishment would not be considered as intrusions. Brooding 
on this intimation and mentally reckoning up the amount due to my landlord, the out 
standing balance to the butcher, the little ** chalk ” stuck up at the dairy, and the arrears 
of the laundress’ bill for renovating cuffs and shirt collars, my attention was directed, 
whilst sauntering up Bow Street, to the window of a theatrical bookseller, then (1847) in 
the proprietorship of one Edward Turner, and numbered 37. In it were displayed a 
number of portraits of histrions of a past generation ; old newspapers containing critiques 
on the débuts of bygone dramatic celebrities ; playbills of first and final performances of 
almost forgotten exponents of the tragic and comic muses; and a somewhat extensive 
collection of old play-books, several of these of such remote date as to claim the 
distinction of curios. Amongst them was a dark blue paper covered pamphlet, whose 
worn and: greasy condition bore unmistakable evidence of antiquity, and the title-pag: 
of which read as follows :—*“ Double Falshood ; or, The Distrest Lovers.” A Play as it is 
acted in the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. Written originally by W. Shakespeare ; and now 
revised and adapted to the Stage by Mr. ‘lheobald, the author of “ Shakespeare Restor'd.” 
London : Printed by J. Watts, at the Printing-office in Wild Court, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
MDCCXXVIITI. Then followed the cast of dramatis persone on the night of production ; 
the prologue and epilogue spoken on the occasion ; a preface, explanatory of how the MS. 
came into Mr, Theobald’s possession, and a dedication to the Right Hon. George Dodington, 
begging his patronage and protection for a work which it had been the dedicator's 
happiness to rescue from obscurity and restore to the stage. Here was an E] Dorado ; 
an original play of the “ Divine William "—his /ast production, too—lost to the stage 
for 120 years, and last, though not by any means least, its authenticity guaranteed by the 
autograph of a monarch! Such an opportunity for the manufacture of a little “ sugar” 
was not to be heedlessly thrown aside. The invaluable treasure was ticketed “ The last 
production of the immortal Shakespeare, 2s. 6d. only.” I at once entered the shop, and 
the gold mine was in my hand, though before sinking a shaft I made a desperate 
attempt to discount the sixpence, and induce the proprietor’s acceptance of “ even 
money,” but, finding that gentleman inexorable, I flung the demi-dollar on the counter 
with a bang, and walked off triumphantly with my prize. Having communicated the 
lucky coup to a friend, an occasional partner with me in theatrical speculations, we 
promptly decided on the production of Double Falsehood on the earliest available chance. 
The opportunity soon came. The Theatre Royal, Olympic, then licensed to James 
Cann, of Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, was in the market, and we became “ responsible 
lessees" of that establishment for ‘‘one night only,” with the option of indefinite 
continuance should the public trout accept the fly. We procured the insertion of short 
paragraphs in some minor theatrical prints, wherein the editorial “we” gave the play- 
going world to understand what a treat was in store for them, and shortly afterwards 
a flaming playbill let the cat out of the bag in the following interesting terms 
“Theatre Koyal, Olympic, Wych Street, Drury Lane. Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain 
to James Cann, 24, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane. The public is respectfully informed 
that this theatre, being the only one at present accessible in the metropolis, has been, 
taken by a committee of gentlemen for the purpose of restoring to the stage a treasure 
which has been lost to it for a period of 120 years, viz. :—The last production of the 
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Immortal Shakespeare! Discovered in MS. in the handwriting of Downes, the 
famous prompter, sixty years after his death, by the celebrated Lewis Theobald, and by 
him presented to His Majesty George I. in 1726, whose successor George LI. in the 
ensuing year, approving its authenticity, granted to its restorer his Royal Letters Patent 
for its publication, who accordingly produced it at Drury Lane Theatre forthwith, and 
embraced, in its cast, the names of Booth, Wilks, and other celebrated actors of 
that day. Its immense success and brilliant reception only received a check 
in the lamented death of its patron, since which time the play has been 
lost to the world! A copy of it, with the King’s Patent attached, having been 
discovered it has been determined to place it again before the public, assisted by 
such talent as is at present available, and in a manner not unworthy the fame of its 
immortal author! In accordance with this resolution, the above commodious and 
elegant theatre will open on Monday, November 22nd, 1847, when will be presented, 
with new dresses, decorations, &c., by Mr. Nathan, of Titchborne Street, Shakespeare's 
last production, in five acts, entitled Double Falsehood ; or, the Distressed Lovers, Then 
followed the cast, myself and friend of course sustaining the two leading characters, the 
other parts being filled by seedy professionals out of engagement, with a contingent of 
subordinates from the amateur stage. Miss Fanny Hamilton, who attained some 
popularity at the Olympic under George Wild’s management, was engaged for the 
heroine, and Mrs. Graham, long associated with Sadler’s Wells, personated the second 
lady. The box office was opened a few days before the eventful Monday, and as an 
allurement to visit it, a notice was appended to the playbill to the effect that applicants 
for four dress circle tickets, or a private box (in plain language for the investment of a 
sovereign), would be favoured with a peep at the playbook with the Royal Patent 
attached. This dodge was sufficiently successful to “dot” the first two rows of the 
boxes with curious or suspicious auditors, besides disposing of two private ones to a 
suburban schoolmaster whose pupils had clubbed together the wherewithal to witness 
the new play. The pedagogue having persuaded the box book-keeper to allow him “ just 
to glance” at the Royal Patent attached before investing his scholars’ two guineas, had 
more than half convinced himself that the “get-up” was genuine, and hugged the 
delusion of the Royal coat of arms as an orthodox hall mark, The 22nd November, 
1847, arrived with almanack punctuality; the dull, gloomy day universally associated 
with that month had terminated with a dense fog, through which nevertheless it was 
not difficult to calculate the few dozen individuals assembled round the pit and gallery 
doors of the old Olympic, awaiting their opening at half-past six. A buzz of conversa- 
tion was going on amongst them about the coming eveut, and as my friend and self, 
before entering the stage door, mingled with the group for some minutes in the endeavour 
to ascertain its tone, the ominous epithets, “a get-up,” “swindle,” a “do,” “humbug,” 
“another Ireland forgery,” &c., were unpleasantly audible, and gave fearful presage of a 
looming storm. “There ‘ll be a row to-night, Bill,” whispered my partner, as we 
withdrew ; “before you go in to dress, run in frdnt and tell George to be sure and bring 
round the first price receipts all over the house the moment the first act drop’s down.”’ 
The theatre was “nearly half full, the “free list” being extensively patronized, and 
the recipients of its hospitality judiciously distributed from floor to roof to lead the 
applause and ensure if possible the success of the spec. All the clocks in the neighbour- 
hood had a full half hour ago proclaimed the advent of seven, the stated hour for 
commencement, and an additional strain had been put upon the orchestra in the shape 
of a popular set of quadrilles, as a supplement to a lengthy overture, in order to quell 
the impatience that was every moment becoming more pronounced by the clattering of 
sticks and umbrellas, and above which was unmistakably discernable that wheezing, 
sibilant sound actors are wont to connect with the Michaelmas bird. At last the curtain 
was raised, and for “The interior of a Royal Palace in Andalusia, in Spain,” a country 
at the period of the play in the zenith of its magnificence, appeared a pair of “ flats” 
representing a modern drawing-room, the centre panel almost of a neutral tint from 
contact with the dirty hands of the numberless scene-shifters who had “run 
them on” for the last—I won't say how many years. A titter, with 
difficulty repressed by the “’sh, ‘sh’s,” “Silence!” “Down in front!” ‘&c., 
of our friends, expanded into a boisterous guffaw as Duke Angelo and Roderick, his son, 
stalked on attended by a couple of courtiers (amateurs), one of whom, in recognition of 
“ Hallo, Jim !” addressed to him by a youth in the pit, deliberately singled out his friend 
and returned the salutation with, “ All right, old boy,” and a familiar nod of the head. 
I was standing beside the prompter, ready for my entrance in the next scene, and can 
vividly remember, even at this lapse of years, the effect this sally produced, and recall 
the sudden sinking of my hopes as the conviction flashed across me that the game 
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was up, and Double Falschood an irretrievably gone coon. Thescene—a short one over, 
a cloth was let down, and “open country with village in distance” took its place. 
No little hilarity had possessed the audience at the contretemps just described, and I 
congratulated myself that Camillo, my stage parent, bad a soliloquy of some twenty lines 
to deliver before my appearance, which might modify their drollery, and take the rough 
elge off the chaff. ‘The reception usually accorded to the leading character was 
condescendingly vouchsafed, and the scene proceeded midst such growing silence 
that I was rapidly persuading myself my powers (of which I don’t mind now confessing I 
then entertained no contemptible opinion) must ultimately silence the jokers and master 
the discontents. But Mr. Theobald’s Shakespeare had put into his hero’s (Julio's) 
mouth some unfortunate words, and these afforded excuse for further ridicule. Miss 
Fanny Hamilton (Violante) was a lady to whom nature had been no niggard in the 
matter of flesh and muscle, as she scaled about fourteen stone, and her appearance in 
the following act, in the disguise of a shepherd boy, attired in light green-coloured pants, 
was the signal for a fresh outburst, that reached its climax when sheexclaimed, “ How 
his eyes shake fire, and measure every piece of youth about me.” The audience was 
now thrown entirely out of balance, and all hope of attention, and enlisting further 
interest in the story at an end. ‘To add to our chagrin, the half-price, admitted at 
the close of the third act, brought a fresh contingent of lively youth, not at all slow 
in imbibing the spirit of the earlier arrivals, nor in contributing their quota to the 
fun. As scene succeeded scene, no opportunity was allowed to escape where the 
«lialogue gave an opening for badinage, or was capable of double entendre, and as the 
drama, written in a coarse age, presented many such chances, it may be readily imagined 
what desperate up hill work it was for the performers to preserve decent gravity and play 
the tragedy to its close. At length the curtain fell, long previous to which George, acting 
upon our oft reiterated instructions, had brought the entire receipts to the dressing-room 
my friend and self had appropriated to ourselves. Though not the enormous gold mine 
we had anticipated, it was large enough to reimburse the outlay, and leave a little to the 
good, and we were deliberating whether to retain the bird-in-hand, or invest it in renting 
the theatre another night, when loud shouts of laughter, mingled with slight applause, 
and a cry of ** Manager,” reached our ears, Rushing to the first entrance the cause of 
merriment was soon explained, Some wag in the pit had raised the cry of “ Author,” and 
the idea so tickled the audience that the majority refused to leave without a response 
being made to the call. This jeu @esprit put the nightcap upon all notion of attempting 
a second performance, but determined to die game, my friend hurried to the green-room, 
where, on a rickety shelf over the fire-place, figured a life-size plaster bust of the Lnmortal 
Bard. Hastily reaching it down, covered with dust an inch thick, which he did not 
wait to remove, he strode majestically on the stage and held it out to the audience. Such 
a peal of laughter greeted this audacity as completely drowned the indignant hisses of a 
few reverential malcontents, the fun being capped by the leader of the orchestra, who, 
mounting his music stool with stoical gravity, approvingly patted the bald pate of the 
poet with the end of his fiddle bow. And thus ended our stage representation of 
Shakespeare's last play. W. C. Day. 





**Don’r Tett tue Krxo.”—Louis the XIV. went one night to see the Italian comely 
in a new piece, at Versailles, and, although the famous Domenice took part in it, the 
comedy was pronounced insipid. Oa leaving Louis said: “ A very bad piece Domenice,” 
**T am afraid it is,” was the reply, but‘ don’t tell the King.” 

Tue Srory or Crinperevia.—About the year 1730, an actor of equal talent and wealth, 
named Thevenard, in passing through the streets of Paris, observed upon a cobbler’s stall 
the shoe of a female, which struck bim by the remarkable smallness of its size. After 
admiring it for some time be returned to his house, but his thoughts reverted to the shoe 
with such intensity that be reappeared at the stall the next day; but the cobbler could 
give him no clue t» the owner, as it had been left in his absence for the purpose of being 
repaired. Day after day did Theverard return to his post to watch the integration of the 
“lipper, which proceeded slowly, nor did the proprietor appear to claim it. Although he 
had completed the sixtieth year of his age, so extravagant became his passion for the un- 
known fair one, that be became (Were it possible fora Frenchman of that day to be so) 
melancholy and miserable. His patience, however, was rewarded, for at length he 
discovered that the little shoe belonged to the little foot of a pretty girl of the very 
humblest class of life. All distinctions were levelled at once by love; the actor sought 
the parents of the female, procured their consent to the match, and actually made her 
his wife. 
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A Wife from the * Front Row.” 
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‘HAT a very quiet little woman your wife is, Frank,” said my chum, Percy 

Mapleson, to me one night after Nelly had retired, and we two sat up 
smoking our cigars and chatting, as I always liked to do after the excite- 
ment of acting. “You are not the first who has remarked that, my boy. 
A literary friend of mine has christened her Lpicene—you know, after ‘rare Ben 
Jonson.” “ Well, you know, to speak candidly, I wonder a man of your eminence and 
excitable temperament don’t feel a bit damped. I think, when I marry, I shall want a 
woman of ideas.” “ Yes, that’s all very well, you know; but the pleasure derivable 
from a talkable woman depends entirely upon how she talks. A woman who ‘ argifys’ is 
hateful. Most women, I suppose because they have small mouths, affect small talk, 
which is trying. I used sometimes to think as you do ; but one seldom find one’s ideal 
woman in this life ; and when one does she is usually some other fellow’s wife, which, 
as one isn’t a Frenchman, is inconvenient. Then I've got so used to Nelly that I find her 
quite soothing. Besides, in all other respects she is an invaluable treasure. If you 
don’t mind, our story to-night shall be ‘How I Found my Wife, and Won Her.’” 
“Fire away, Frank, no story is so interesting as one which satisfies curiosity—especially 
impertinent curiosity.” “Then stiffen up that glass of grog, it’s miserably weak, and 
here goes. —‘ mind, it’s only a simple story’ :—It’s more years ago now than I care to 
think of— long before I was the great celebrity I'm supposed to be now—the time when 
['d only two wigs in the world, and all my wardrobe went in one basket ; the time 
when I played in farce, melodrama, tragedy, and burlesque, danced hornpipes, and was 
in turn prompter and stage manager, and sometimes treasurer. Well, I was engaged 
for three months at the Theatre Royal, D n. Audiences were good, but rough. 
Constant change of bill. Manager a regular screw ; only one good quality, he wasn’t an 
actor. Theatre good one to look at ; showy and gaudy in front, but dirty, damp, and 
draughty behind, as is too often the case. I was worked tremendously hard ; that didn’t 
hurt me ; salary very low, and that wasn’t encouraging. Bread and cheese and stout 
every day, bit of steak and a chop, with a little pudding as a bonne bouche on Sunday, 
At least three heavy parts a week, and always a quick change every night for burlesque, 
for, strange to say, burlesque ‘ran’ in the town. The music-hall songs took, the audience 
liked to yell the choruses. What with the draughty stage, the rude manager, and 
dressing-rooms, that were literally pigsties under cover, you may imagine things were 
comfortless enough in the theatre, especially during rehearsal. One thing compensated 
me. I was fortunate enough to find comfortable lodgings. My landlady was a bit of a 
character—a little self-assertion, but honest and reasonable in all her dealings. Her 
husband had been hall-porter at the theatre, and had died some years before, a victim to 
a too ardent passion for gin and cloves. She was left with one daughter ; but she madea 
good living, as her lodgings were sought after by all the ‘ pro’s’ who came to the town. 
In fact she was a good soul, and comely too, as you may guess, for she was Nelly’s 
mother. On one point she was inflexible, she would have no drunkards in her house, In 
those days, I regret to say, actors were fonder even than now of dropping in ‘ over the 
way,’ or ‘next door.’ It was more often hard work than vice which engendered this 
habit ; and when the walls of your dressing-room weep copiously from excess of damp- 
ness, and the east wind cuts playfully in at the broken-paned window and under the prettily- 
warped door, is it wonderful that you seek relief in a drop of ‘something hot!’ But woe to 
the ‘heavy’ man who came home extra lugubrious to Mrs. Manley’s lodgings, or to the 
elevated light comedian who tried to wrench the knocker off. But they went neck and 
crop next day. But I am bound to say such an ignominious expulsion seldom 
occurred. On the other hand, Mrs. Manley made us comfortable. She could 
cook potatoes without sending them up soddened with water. She could make 
toast that was digestible. The water always boiled when she made the tea, 
and her teapots didn’t taste. Moreover, she never furtively purloined your biscuits 
nor watered your private bottle of ‘the comforter.’ Nelly waited on us pleasantly 
and she was always neat and clean and not ‘flirty’ as you may imagine. But Nelly’s 
duties were not confined to the house, she had been brought up in the theatre as a dancer, 
and she was the prettiest girl in the ‘front row’ in the small ballets which generally 
were introduced in the burlesques. I liked Nelly when I saw her first at home, 
and I liked her no less when I met her on the stage. She was not loud or giddy ; but 
she was always amiable and showed great intelligence. She always avoided quarrelling 
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with the other girls, and I soon discovered that the stage manager knew her value, for she 
was always chosen as leader in all the ‘ evolutions.’ One night as I stood at the wing 
awaiting my cue in the burlesque, I noticed Nelly standing at the wing for the same 
reason. She was in the usual tunic and tights. There was a cruel draught cutting 
through from the promptside. I noticed Nelly shivering with cold. ‘My dear girl,’ I 
said, ‘ You ought to have a cloak or something to throw over you.’ ‘Oh, I'm used to 
this,’ she said, with a smile over her chattering teeth. ‘That speaks well for your 
constitution--stay a minute I’ve an Inverness-cape in my dressing room, I'll run and 
fetch it for you.’ Ididso, I was just wrapping it round her when my cue came ; as I 
turned to leap on to the stage, I noticed a scowling face glaring at me terribly over a 
‘raking piece’ that was drawn up on end among the side scenes, It so happened 
that my exit from this scene was made through the same entrance. I arrived at the 
wing just in time to see George Haverley, our leading man, standing threateningly over 
Nelly, and to hear these angry words :—‘If you say you don’t care a button for me, you 
shan’t go spooning on any other man here. You're a wretched little flirt, and no better 
than the other girls, for all your mock modesty and your mother’s stand-off airs.’ Nelly 
began to cry. ‘ Hullo George,’ I broke in, ‘ that’s nice sort of language to a girl who's 
done you no harm I know.’ ‘ What business is that of your’s, Mr. Clement ! I'm “ lead”’ 
here I think. I can say what I like to the ballet girls, I suppose,’ he answered sullenly. 
‘I'll make it my business to see you don’t bully them though,’ I answered hotly. Nelly’s 
cue came. She dried her eyes and tripped on to the stage. George, who wasn’t a bad 
sort at bottom, growled something and walked away. The next night he turned up 
horribly drunk. Yet he was quite able to get through his business when once on the 
stage. He had to be led to the wing by two carpenters, where he stood swaying about 
till his cue came. Directly he got before the glare of the ‘floats,’ he seemed sobered, 
went through his part as ‘pat’ as if nothing were the matter, and then directly he got 
to the wing he became limp and helpless again. The whole affair was grotesque in the 
extreme. Next day brought me a solution of George Haverley’s strange conduct. Mrs, 
Manley took the opportunity to thank me in her peculiar vernacular for my thoughtfulness 
in regard to Nelly. ‘ Which I think it was a kind and gentlemanly Aact on your 
part, Sir —but as for that George Haverley, he’s a hold customer, he’s been after my Nelly 
these six months. But I’m glad to think she don’t care nothink for him—which I know 
as he’s no good, though it’s all because she won’t have him as he takes to drink so, but as 
I says to Nelly, I says, I don’t hold with the leading hacters a marryin ballet girls, and 
as for the love of a man as is so weak he can’t keep from the drink, I despises him. Its 
no good a woman thinkin she can keep a man from the tap if he’s gotten a liking for it, 
as I found out after I married him, which he had the D.T. three months after, and nice 
work I had with him till the day he died and left me without even reverence for his 
memory, Which ain’t a right state of mind for a woman to be in concerning the man who's 
the father of her child. But there, as I say, gin is a worse rival to a wife than a dozen 
“hussies,”” and my Nelly shall never be married to a soaker as long as I live to prevent 
it.’ I was compelled to cut the good woman short in her highly laudable, but very 
vulgarly expressed sentiments. And [I soon saw that George Haverley really loved 
the girl, hopelessly indeed, but, I believe, truly. As I wished to avoid any breeding of 
bad blood in the theatre, I carefully avoided paying any attentions whatever to Nelly for 
the future. Just at the end of the season, however, a crisis came to me which gave a 
very unexpected turn to events. I have mentioned to you the wretched and disgraceful 
condition of the dressing-rooms. Just to give you an unexaggerated idea of the utter 
vileness of these dens, I may mention that the flooring of some of them was so badly laid 
that there were huge gaps between the boards, the joists showing through, and that in 
the ladies rooms they were compelled to put odd bits of drugget, and even cloaks, 
down to prevent their toilet occupations being discernible by the occupants of the 
room below. Well, my room was situated in the region of the flies, and approachable 
only by means of a ricketty ladder braced up in a nearly perpendicular position. There 
was no ceiling to the room, only the main roof of the building, every pane in the window 
was either cracked or broken. We had been having rainy weather ; the roof leaked. 
On the last night but one of the season we hada heavy biil—Ticket of Leave Man and a 
burlesque to wind up. I was cast for Jim Dalton, and had a quick change for the burlesque 
to follow. Inthe hurry of preparation in laying out my costume, I hung my ballet shirt on 
a nail in the wall. During the progress of the drama it came on to rain heavily ; we 
could hear it pattering on the roof of the house. The part of Dalton has many changes. 
I was hurried all the evening. When I went to make my last change for the burlesque, 
lo and behold my ballet shirt was wringing wet. There was no time to dry it, no 
chance of borrowing another. Duty compelled me to put it on. I had a heavy dancing 
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part—hot work. I leave you to guess the result. Three days after I was down in my 
lodgings with rheumatic fever, and ultimately became delirious, For six weeks I had a 
terrible struggle, only my iron constitution pulled me through, and then I was left weak 
and prostrate. It was impossible for me to think of work. An engagement would be 
difficult, for the slack season had commenced. All my savings were dwindling away in 
doctor’s bill, medicine, and delicacies which were necessary to recruit my strength. 
The kindness of my good landlady I can never forget. She shelved all question of rent, 
and begged me to pay her at some future day, and to use all my available means to 
recruit my strength. She wished to save me from pawning. ‘The loss of even a scanty 
wardrobe is ruin to a strolling actor. I had been dimly conscious in the intervals of my 
delirium of some soothing presence, some delicate attendance. Never once did I find 
myself conscious of that feeling of neglect which is so terrible to those who are ill far 
from friends or home influences. I soon discovered that my careful nurse was Nellie. 
The theatre was closed, I knew, and Nellie was at home; amidst all her household 
duties she found time always to bring me my food nicely prepared, evidently by her 
own hands, and to administer my medicines at the proper times. She seemed shy and 
reserved, but always gentle, and as I grew slowly better she appeared more and more 
cheerful, and she would stay a few minutes and talk to me when I desired it. I soon 
began to look for her visits, It may have been the weakness of my senses and my brain 
at that time which led me to yield my thoughts up entirely to this girl, She was 
pretty : a fair face and large dark brown eyes, while her figure was plump and graceful ; 
her hair, too, was dark and glossy, with here and there veins of golden brown. Undeniably 
pretty, and, more than that, intelligent. I suppose it was weakness that made me fancy | 
should be a lonely man when I got well again. I began to thank her warmly for her 
many kindnesses, and even to squeeze her hand when I gotachance. At last one day I 
made a resolve, and when she brought me my dinner I detained her and asked her there and 
then to pledge herself to me to be my wife when I should get well again and be able tc 
earn money. I had not made my “hit” then, but I was a practical man in my line of 
business, and could command 5/. a week in a good theatre. Nellie made no verbal 
reply. She hung her head and coloured up, but a gleam in her brown eyes told me 
enough. I squeezed her hand and said, ‘I shall soon get well now, Nellie, 
dear. You go and tell your mother, and get her consent to our marriage, and 
come and tell me to-morrow.’ She left the room silent and thoughtful, but 
her bosom heaved. It was plain to see she loved me _ TI felt satisfied. 
Next morning I awoke and felt the room, as I thought, hot and close. I was afraid to 
open the window, but I thought I might just put the door ajar; so I crept out of bed 
and opened it. Then I perceived that some thoughtful hands had hung a curtain from the 
lintel in the sitting-room, evidently for the purpose of keeping off all possibility of 
draught. I set the door ajar and then went back to bed, and lay thinking out the new 
and delightful prospect (to me then) of having the pretty Nellie all for my own. My 
reverie was dispelled by the sound of voices in the next room. Nelly was speaking. 

But I really love him, mother.’ ‘I’m sorry to hear it, my girl. Now Nell, you take 
your mother’s advice, don’t you marry him. Remember you're only in the ballet, and 
you're never likely to rise any higher. Mr. Clement is a very kind nice spoken 
gentleman, and I’ve no doubt as he means honourable by you, and all that ; but he don’t 
know his own mind now. He’s a clever actor. I know what they thinks of him at the 
theatre. He’s like enough to rise in the profession, and become a great actor some day, 
and then when he gets up in London, and has all the world runnin’ after him, and the 
fine ladies a writing him /illy duxes, and gets invited out to great’/houses, and made much 
of, he’ll find yon in the way then, and be ready to curse the day he was foolish enough to 
marry an uneddicated ballet girl, and he'll get to hate you, and perhaps leave you 
altogether, and though I’m poor, I hope never to see my daughter a deserted wife.’ 
“I'm sure he wouldn't be so cruel, if I was a good wife to him,’ sobbed Nelly. ‘ Don’t 
you make any mistake, Nell, my girl. Look ye here, I knows what them chaps is when 
they gets up in the world. Many years’ ago I had a fine young fellow Jodged here before 
you was born, and he married a ballet girl from the theatre, and a nice well-meaning lass 
she was too. I knew her. Six years ago he came back here as a star, with big posters 
He did not lodge here then. He put up at the Grand Hotel. Still I soon found the 
woman as was with him weren't his wife, for all she spent his money like water, and one 
of the company told me as how his poor wife was slaving in a music hall up in London 
to keep herself and her little girl. People in our walk of life know these things happen 
every day, and it aint no use a shutting our eyes and walking blindfold. You take my 
advice, Nell, and marry a man more on your own level. Better to marry a man whose 
a bit stupid than one who may one day cast your want of breeding in your teeth.’ I 
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felt myself colouring to the roots of my hair as I lay aid listened to all this. I burned 
with indignation. Yet I felt that the mother’s advice was sound and wholesome. Was 
there any possibility of my ever becoming such a scamp! I could not conceive it. Next 
day Nellie came to me pale and sad, and firmly, but kindly, declined my offer. I heard 
her out, and then I gently told her how I had overheard all her mother had said to her. 
I said I knew that in Acr heart she (Nellie) did not think me capable of such wickedness. 
{ begved her not to refuse me, and asked her to send her mother that I might talk to her. 
So it ended in my convincing the mother that I was prepared to abide by my choice. | 
promised to leave the matter for six months, while | was earning and saving money, and 
if at the end of that time Nellie and I were of the same mind we would be married. It 
is now ten years since I fulfilled my promise to Nellie. I have never regretted doing so. 
I am what is called a great man now. Some people may think my wife is not showy 

enough for my position. Well, Frank, I look deeper. It is not always the ‘showy’ 
; woman who possesses those sterling qualities which a man learns to appreciate in his wifi 
; when he is ill, nurses him when he is worried, soothes him when he is crushed with 
| anxiety, comforts him when he is tired and worn out, and gives him rest and a hom« 
I see you enjoyed our little supper to-night. It was the result of Nellie’s manag 
ment and tact. And yet you can never appreciate the value of my ‘quiet litth 
wife’ to me in those dull and commonplace moments of life which come to the most 
brilliant of the world’s ‘lights’ along with all the ‘ills that flesh is heir too.’ Don't 
you agree with me, Frank, that I could hardly find a better, if a more ‘brilliant’ 
he lj mate?” “T do indeed, if I did not I should not le worthy to be, as I hope l am, 
your best and truest ‘pal.’ In fact, after what you have told me, if I could find such 
wnother treasure for a wife I would take her to-morrow from any ‘front row’ in London 


F. A. L. 
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\OMETHING was amiss with him. Trouble was written upon his open 
countenance. He looked as though he had been trying to exist upon his own 
| sawdust chickens, washed down with decanters of ambrosial cold tea, with a 






















t <3) woolen apple or two by way of dessert. Yes—something was terribly amiss 
: The party to whom the foregoing remarks apply was the property man of 
the Theatre Royal, in the rather sleepy town of D , and he was the first to’ salut 
| us upon our arrival on the classic boards of the temple of the drama, of which he had the 
i honour to be the hard-working official above-named. He saluted us sadly, but } 
on. deferentially, and in pathetic tones asked for the stage manager—and that gentleman 
approached him with the Monday morning warlike tread that generally betokens that | 
man of importance. “ I’m werry sorry, Sir, but I’ve got everything in, except this ‘ere 
7 : in the burlesque—lI've tried werry ‘ard to get one, Sir, but ain’t succeeded. I’ve hoffered | 
i a single, and even a double horder to all the shopkeepers in the town, but they ain't got 
; one, they says. “Can you manage to do without it, Sir!” “ Whatis it!” replied the | 
76 3 stage manager, “we've never had any difficulty about getting our properties before—what 
is it there is so much trouble over!” “This ‘ere, Sir,” and with a long grimy finger the | 
4 man pointed on a well fingered “ property plot ” to 
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; “ T really ’ave tried to get one, Sir, but I can’t, but there’s the blacksmith below, Sir, 

baal werry obliging man the blacksmith, Sir, he says if its anything in his line he'll make it up 
in a jiffey—shall I call him up, Sir?” The blacksmith was not called up ! 

Frep. J. Stimson. 
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it A Gent Leman asked the veteran actor Charles Mathews how he had managed to 
} preserve his youthful spirits and vigour so well. ‘ Well,” said the comedian, “ I’ve lived 
a pretty free life, but I always made it arule to have eight bours’ sleep out of the twenty- 
t four. No matter where I was, or what was the temptation I would have my sleep. And 
: then I always eat four good sound meals a day.”—‘‘ But are you not a great smoker ?” 

—* Well, no ; not so very much of asmoker. I begin every morning, it is true, but then 


I leave off at night.” 
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3 Wer Grand Duke. 


NCE upon a time, before I had entered the profession, I became acquainted 
with a man whom I will call George Bramley. At this time he was a struggling 
provincial actor, but he now holds a very good position on the London boards, 
he was (and is) a very good fellow, his worst failings being certain 
eccentricities, and pedantic mannerisms of the “ old school,” which, although 

they sometimes bored one a bit, oftener entertained one. When I'd known Bramley a few 

months I hinted to him that I had some thoughts of guing on the stage myself. Instead 
of painting a ghastly picture of the horrors of the profession (as must actors will for the 
the warning of novices), George applauded my idea and even volunteered to “ bring me 
out” in a little company he was going to take on tour with a fit up. I jumped at his 
offer, and in due course became a member of “ Mr. George Bramley’s Celebrated London 
Legitimate Dramatic Company.” I'm afraid that I didn’t make a very startling success 
at first. When I tell you that I am but a plain little chap, five feet two in height, and 
that my opening part was that of a (presumably) handsome lover, who had to declaim 
lots of heroically defiant speeches ; and make violent love to the leading lady (a stout 
matron of forty or thereabouts), you will perhaps understand that I did not make a very 
great impression on the mind of the B. P. Poor Bramley’s “ tour” quickly dried up, and 
soon enough I found myself home again, a little disconcerted, perhaps, but by no means 
daunted, For a while I heard nothing of Bramley. One morning, however, I was 
surprised to get a letter from him bearing the post-mark of Aldon Priors, a small market 
town about twenty miles from my home. Bramley’s letters were always funny. He 
would air his 1824 sort of views in them with the most engaging frankness, This 
particular missive was a gem of its sort ; and the pith of it all was that he’d been doing 
nothing for two months, and had just commenced a sort of starring engagement with a little 
company similar to what his own had been. It was “ managed” by an old actor named 

Jimmy Reece whom everybody in the profession seemed to know. Bramley’s letter 

concluded with the reminder that, as I was only twenty miles off, I might easily run over 

to Aldon Priors and see him. This I determined to do, for I was anxious to see Bramley, 
and also *‘ Jimmy Reece,” concerning whom I'd heard lots of funny storigs. The next 
day, therefore, saw me en route for Aldon Priors. When I actually got there I found 

Bramley pacing the railway station with that majestic stride so peculiarly his own, and 

which attracted a good deal of (to me) embarrasing attention from such of the rustic 

population as were on the platform. Consequeutly I was glad enough to get intoa cab 
and drive away out of their sight to Bramley’s lodgings. George stayed in the same house 
as Mr. Reece and his nephew, a bucolic young man whose real name was Higgins, but who 
called himself (after his uncle’s favourite poet), Percy Shelley. Mr. Shelley, I afterwards 





waging incessant war against landladies during the day. The Aldon Priors landlady, 
however, must, I should say, have come off victorious from any encounter he might have 
engaged in with her. She informed Bramley and myself that Mr. Reece had “ just gone 
to the ’all.” “The Corinthian Hall,” Aldon Priors, was a fair sized building of its kind. 
In it was erected with imposing splendour Mr. James Reece's fit up, and before the said 
fit up were assembled “ Mr. James Reece’s talented company of selected artists” (vide 
Lills) awaiting rehearsal. There was an air of general seediness about these “ selected ” 
ones which suggested that they had never known very good times, but they all appeared 
tolerably happy, and some of them seemed to be really well-bred people. ‘“ Where’s 
Jimmy,” inquired Bramley, when I had been introduced to all present. “Oh, I asked 
him to uncord a basket,” said Miss Londesborough (a pert young lady, who played 
chambermaids, &c., and danced American sand jigs), “so I daresay you'll find him in our 
dressing-room.”” “No, you won’t, Mr. Bramley,” chimed in the property boy, “for J 
sent him out to get a pen’orth of clout nails.” This astounding revelation of a manager 
being ordered about and sent on errands by his own company rendered me mentally 
prostrate for a little while. I had barely recovered when someone entered the hall by a 
side door, and in another minute I was introduced to Mr. James Reece, who made a 
profound bow in response to my salutations, and greeted me generally with a courtesy 
that was at once impressive and ludicrous. I may further mention that everything he 
said and did was received with deafening yells of derision by the “ selected” artists, and 
he was several times bonnetted in the course of half an hour. Before I had spoken a 
hundred words to poor old Jimmy (everyone called him “Jimmy”) I quite understood 
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why his actors chaffed and snubbed him, and his very property man made him run on 
errands His was one of those kindly weak dispositions, at once too good humoured, too 
lazy, and too sleepy to make a decided stand against any imposition. While he could be 
comfortably lodged and fed, and be supplied with unlimited beer, and whilst he could 
quietly smoke his little fat bulb of a pipe (which in appearance was wonderfully like 
himself), and enjoy, undisturbed, his favourite “ forty winks after dinner,” while he could 
do all this, | say, everything else was of very small import to Jimmy. If business was 
good, his company was simply so much better off and he no worse, if on the other hand 
business was bad, everybody fell foul of Jimmy (although he was not in the least to 
blame), and declared that his mismanagement alone had brought things to such a 
shameful pass, and whichever attitude they assumed Jimmy was equally placid and good 
tempered, In appearance Jimmy was short, and very fat, he had a droll smiling face, 
and a voice which (although certainly fuller and less strident) recalled that favourite 
comedian of my earlier years—Mr. Punch. The company presently began to rehearse, 
That particular night's was to be a special performance under the patronage of sundry 
local great ones, and two boarding schools. The programme was excellent, and after 
reading it the most exacting person could but say, “what could you wish for more,” 
Romeo and Julict was the first item, followed by a comic song entitled, “ Brown got up 
the flue,’ by Mr. Percy Shelley, and an American sand dance, by Miss Londes- 
borough, the whole concluding with the musical drama of 7'he Daughter of the Regiment, 
The company was not quite strong enough for Romeo and Juliet, but by a good deal of 
doubling among the lesser parts, they managed somehow, and the rest of the bill was 
easy enough. Jimmy was to play Capulet in Romeo, and the “ Grand Duke” in the after- 
piece. I had no fears about Capulet ; but I confess I was doubtful as to how Jimmy 
would look as a Grand Duke. When I got down to the Hall in the evening I found it so 
full that I felt it desirable to view the performance from “behind.” I found everybody 
ready dressed, and very splendid indeed they all looked-—considering. Romeo was attired 
in a gorgeous herald’s tunic, with a reckless prodigality of sleeve and spangles. Tybalt 
(represented by an unwholesome-looking youth of about seventeen winters) had on a 
bilious-looking yellow velvet affair belonging to Bramley, and which made poor Tybalt 
look more ghastly than ever. affording apparent reason for Komeo’s not wanting to fight 
him till much provoked. Mercutio sported a dress which he might have worn (and for 
the matter of that very often did) for Mephistopheles, and Bramley, as the Friar, was 
appropriately shiftless looking. But Jimmy, as Capulet, was the most splendid make-up 
of the lot. <A flowing wig of tousled white hair imparted a weird majesty to his features ; 
his body was encased in a blue and silver “shirt ” of the most elegant description, while 
his lower limbs were enveloped in a satin petticoat (borrowed expressly from Miss 
Londesborough) and which conveyed the idea of venerable robes. Jimmy regarded 
himself with intense satisfaction. “It looks uncommon well now, don’t it, George ?” he 
asked of Bramley, who good-naturedly nodded assent. “ You look a great deal more 
like the Capulet’s family washerwoman than the head of the house, Jimmy,” said Mr. 
Radmore (Romeo), who set up for a wit. “ It’s a very good make-up for Widow Twankey,” 
sneered Miss Londesborough, who further added the scathing remark that she ‘‘ didn’t 
lend petticoats for beastly people to drop cigar ashes on.”’ “ Yer dress is hooked all 
askew behind, guv’nor,” gigyled the audacious property boy, “‘ and I can see two patches 
on yer flannel shirt through the gaps.” Under this freezing cataract of satire poor 
Jimmy became so depressed that even a pull at Bramley’s wicker flask failed to restore 
him entirely. Presently the overture left off and the play began. Jimmy’s first enterance, 
I am sorry to say, produced a titter from the audience, who, however, quickly repented 
of their rudeness, and applauded vigorously. ‘* Ah, my child,” said Jimmy to me_ in 
explanation afterwards, ‘‘ when I went on first they thought I was going to play a low 
comedy part, and they laughed but I tipped em my tragedy voice, and they gave me 
two rounds of applause.” And he tipped ‘em his tragedy voice pretty freely during the 
evening, ‘‘ blowing up” Juliet with such emphasis and power that no one could 
wonder at her preferring the risks of the “ potion” (whatever it might 
have been) to the danger of openly defying and disobeying such a father. 
The play progressed favourably to the end, notwithstanding a hitch or so. Mr. Shelley's 
song and Miss Londesborough’s dance (the latter entailing the kicking up of an awful 
amount of dust and sand which nearly suffocated the occupants of the front seats) having 
been duly gone through, everybody prepared to hear the Daughter of the Regiment. 
Alas ! alas! Poor Jimmy, when about to dress for the Grand Duke, found to his horror 
that the appropriate and elegant Court suit, in which he intended to appear, was lost, 
stolen, or strayed from its accustomed basket. Everybody looked high and low for it, 
but nobody found it; clearly some miscreants had purposely hidden it. There was 4 
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covert sniggering on the part of Miss Londesborough and Mr. Radmore which exposed 
them to the strong suspicion of being the culprits, but they stoutly protested their 
innocence and condoled with Jimmy in an ostentatious manner that was in itself an 
evidence of guilt. Poor Jimmy’s agitation was frightful ; it melted the very make-up off 
his face. So great was his grief that I felt compelled to go quietly out and smoothe my 
own emotions. I came back to the dressing-room and found Jimmy sitting disconsolately 
on a basket arrayed in a modern frock coat, black trousers, and white waistcoat. ‘ You’re 
never going on dressed like that, and everybody else in square cuts!” I exclaimed. 
“Yes, I am ; I must,” responded Jimmy. “I wouldn’t ha’ so much minded,” he added, 
“if they'd only left me my Court wig, which would ha’ given a bit of character to the 
modern togs, but they’ve collared that too, and I'll have to go on in a brown George.” 
And he did, too, and the audience were delighted with him ; indeed, it would be impossible 
to describe anything more bizarre than Jimmy’s appearance or more complete than his 
success, Admiring shouts greeted his every entry, and rounds of applause followed his 
every exit ; and, when the curtain finally descended to deafening cheers, Jimmy's Grand 
Duke was voted a grand triumph. 


* * cs * 


Poor old Jemmy ! it was but recently that the curtain came down on that funny 
comedy—his life (which, by the way, wasn’t altogether a success), Lots of actors when 
they read these lines will know whom I’ve been scribbling about ; and all of them would, 
I’m sure, own with me that, although he wasn’t remarkable for either dignity or 
brilliancy, a “better hearted old fellow ” than Jimmy is seldom met with in or out of the 
profession, and a more amusing one, never. FRANK ANSON. 


Wuo Tarew tHat SHoe?—Once upon a time, at the Bordeaux Theatre, during a 
fierce demonstration against an actor, a shoe was thrown from the parterre. The exit 
was surrounded immediately by soldiers, and tout le monde made to marchout. The 
shoeless man must be caught. The first was seized, the second, the third, the fourth, 
the fifth ; in brief, the entire parterre had but one shoe each, and the examination was, 
in two senses, bootless. 

Srrictty Private.—It was towards the end of Charles Mathews’ management of 
Covent Garden that a gentleman whom he had met at a nobleman’s country residence 
took advantage of this passing acquaintance to assai: him with a burlesque. The 
aristocratic author button-holed Mathews, boreing him with the feeblest of jokes 
as he tarned over his MS., and contrasting the worst puns in Planché’s writings with the 
modest speaker’s favourite jeux-de-mots. ‘* Yes,” said the versatile actor, “they are 
capital for your friends, but when we are trying to circulate bad money as a trade, we do 
not begin by imitating Brummagem tokens.” 

DovGLias JERROLD.—A very amusing anecdote, among the many Dillon Crocker had 
gathered anent Douglas Jerrold and his dramas for his recently delivered “ Smoking 
Lecture,” had reference to Black-eyed Susan. This play was being performed at Liver- 
pool, and the trial scene had been reached. In due time the verdict was called for, when the 
jury, strongly worked upon by the sentiment of the situation, and carried away by their 
feelings, found “ William” “not guilty!” amidst deafening applause from the house. 
This was all very well for the moment, but such a verdict of course implied the sammary 
conclusion of the drama. There must have been necessarily “a quick curtain,” had not 
the actor playing the “ Admiral” grasping the situation with commendable promptitude, 
exclaimed, “Gentlemen, much as I appreciate your unprejudiced and honourable verdict, 
I must, in deference to the stern law of dramatic necessity, call on you to thoughtfully 
reconsider it!” Which they did, brought “ William” in “ guilty” in the ordinary way, 
and thas enabled the act to finish in its normal fashion. Jerrold’s name was also 
associated with another anecdote. He was at the time bringing out a weekly journal, of 
which he was editor and joint proprietor with Mr. Tomlins (the well-known dramatic 
critic who rose in the stalls on the first night of Jt’s Never too Late to Mend, and protested 
orally against the reslism of the prison scene). Well, one morning, it seems, the youth 
employed to put the shutters up and take them down, and make himself generally useful, 
was late in arriving—it being past nine before he put in a hot and hurried appearance, 
Asked what his late arrival meant, he stammered a little, and made several evidently 
false statements, When pressed at last for a correct confession, he exclaimed to his 
employers : “ Well, gentlemen, Ill tell you the truth. It’s just this ;: I should have been 
in plenty o’ time, but the fact is, I went an’ sawr my aunt ’anged onthe way. I was 
never friendly with ’er, or nothink o’ that ; but 1 felt I ought to go out o’ respeck to the 
fam’ly!” Jerrold, having listened with perfect gravity to the youth’s excuse, paused for 
some moments after his reply, and then said, in his sternest and solemnest tones : “ Very 
well, James, you will be excused this time, but please to remember in future that the 
motto of this establishment is always ‘ Business before pleasure.’ ” 

D2 
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“Che Clown’s Storp.” 


mE was the first clown that I ever met, and I can well remember my 
astonishment at being introduced to him as the person under whose guidance 

; I was to go through the—to me—horrors of a first harlequinade. for at the 
=——— time I was endeavouring to master the rudiments of my profession by 

“ going through the mill.” I had, from hear say, and from highly-coloured descriptions 
in Christmas annuals and such like publications, been led to picture a clown, minus the 
motley, as a most unbappy and melancholy personage, who exhausting all his stock of 
fun and hilarity at night relapsed during the day into a state of profound despondency. 
Not so “my clown” (for so | shall always call him). He was, if possible, more droll off 
the boards than on, in fact I can safely say that 1 never came across anyone who was 
possessed of so much genuine humour, humour which seemed to come bubbling up 
spontaneously from a perpetual fount of mirth and never seemed to tire, while as for his 
appearance—well, picture to yourself a thick-set, well-made man of forty years, with a 
round jovial laughing face, a marvellous capacity for quenching a never ceasing thirst 
“ without turning ahair ;” asmartanswer and amerry joke for everyone, from the manager 
to the call boy, with an extraordinary love of children and dumb animals, and you have 
“my clown” before your eyes. I could with pleasure relate many instances of his 
kindness to those around him ; but I must “come to the point,” as the turned up tin 
tack is reported to have remarked to the shoeless foot. It was one evening after the 
performance, we had sought the hospitable shelter of the nearest hostel, and were all 
spinning yarns, with more or less, I fear generally less, regard to veracity, when Jack— 
for such was the clown’s name—-who for a wonder had not opened his mouth save 
perhaps to admit the cheering grog, for some five minutes or more, cleared his 
throat and commenced :—“ Well! you boys seem to be pretty well on to telling stories 
tonight, and evidently expect a cove to believe ’em, although you do pile it 
on so; but I can tell you a tale, if you likes to call it one, as is gospel- 
truth and actually happened to me.” At this there was a genera) laugh, for 
Jack was a veritable Robin Hood at drawirg the long bow, and was wont to tell us 
tales of his own experiences that would have put the toughest Yankee yarn-spinner 
to the blush, but nothing disconcerted he went on, ‘* You can believe it or not just as you 
like, but if you doubt my word just ask my pals as was with me at the time, and they 
will tell you that I aint a cracking on to you.” “ All right, Jack,” I said, “we'll try 
and believe you this time, providing you don’t ask us to swallow too much ; so fire 
away.” “Well you must know, to begin with, that in the summer of 1874 I joined 
Old John Jawson’s company of Clown Cricketers going round the country. We did 
fairly well while we were working down South, but up in the North the coves didn’t 
seem to take to us at all, and however much we might tumble and clown and carry on 
the dibs didn’t come rolling in, and even turning a double somersault in the middle of a 
run had no effect upon ’em, and gradually ‘the ghost’ got thinner and thinner when 
it did walk, and one fine day, or rather deuced bad day for all of us, at a little place 
near Newcastle old Jawson disappeared altogether. What was to be done? A 
consultation was held, and after wasting a whole day, most of which was spent in 
abusing old John Jawson, who we had all looked upon as a good sort, we decided to 
separate. Some went one way, some went the other; them as had tin enough for the 
railway fare went home, and them as hadn’t didn’t. I only had half a dollar left, but 
you bet I wasn’t going to write up to missus for money and worry her, poor soul, and 
two of the kids down with the measles; so I, Dick Spring, Bill Bolder, and Harry 
Scott determined to foot it back home. Dick to Birmingham, Bill to Liverpool, and I 
and Harry to London. We agreed, for the good of us all, to stick together as long 
as we could on our homeward road, and as Dick tootled the whistle, Bill played the 
concertina, Harry the bones, and I sang and pattered a bit, we reckoned to make 
enough to keep us alive. We was all used to roughing it, and as the weather was fine 
we put the best face we could on the matter, and at the same time put our best foot, or, 
I should say, our best feet, forward, homeward bound. Well, the first few days we did 
pretty fairly, and we commenced to think that this game was better than working for old 
Jawson for next to nothing, but once more the luck changed, and ne'er a brown could we 
earn, though we'd do a dozen turns a day, and jolly good ones, too. This sort of thing went 
on for three days straight off, and as if that wasn’t enough, it came on to blow 
a bitter east wind that seemed to freeze the very marrow in our bones and made us feel 
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like icebergs. On the evening of the third day we arrived at a little place called 
Lenborough, cold, footsore, and starving, without a tanner between the four of us. We 
was all pretty well done up, and down in the mouth, I can tell you ; but we pulled our- 
selves together, and, going into the little market-place, we did a turn for a good half- 
hour. My eyes! how hard we did work, and so would you have done, too, if you hadn’t 
had no victuals to speak of for three days, and was halt-frozen into the bargain. But 
there ! I don’t suppose any of you know what right down starvation is, and I hope you 
never may. That's the time to try your honesty, and no mistake, and make you seem to 
forget what's right and what’s wrong, though, of course, hunger aint no excuse for 
thieving and never wil! be. But to get back to my story. We did a good half-hour’s 
turn. I cracked every joke I knew, but though the people came and gaped at us and 
grinned, not a blessed copper did we succeed in getting out of their pockets. They 
seemed to look upon it as a sort of insult that we weren’t faked up with finery like regular 
niggers ; and one yokel said, ‘ Why, they aint even blacked their faces, They b’aint half 
so good as the coves at our fair.’ This remark was enough to turn all the rest against us, 
and even Bill’s solo on the two whistles at once—and how he did it with his cold fingers 
I never knew—didn’t please ‘em, so we gave it up as a bad job, though it was a bitter 
disappointment after walking till we had almost dropped to get there ‘that e vening before 
dark ; and I says to the boys, ‘ Let’s shake the dust of this place off our feet, as the 
saying is, and be getting,’ and on we went in a worse plight than before. I was lagging 
behind a bit, thinking of the missus and the children, and wondering how they was 
getting on, when I felt someone tug my coat, and on looking round I saw a dear little 
girl of about six years old, who held out her hand shyly like to me, and said, ‘ Please, Sir, 
I was listening to your music just now, and,—and,—-is this any good to you? It’s all 
I've got ; : showing mea bright farthing. Boys, you may laugh at me now, but I tell 
you that when I saw that little maid standing there, looking for all the world like my 
little Jenny at home, I took her up in my amns, and blow me, if I didn’t cry like a 
baby! Poor little soul, she burst out crying too, when I told her I couldn't take her 
farthing from her, but ‘thanked her all the same for being such a dear good-hearted 
little thing, so in the end I was forced to take it, and, as true as I am sitting here, that 
bright farthing brought us back the luck, though not exactly all at once, as you will see. 
The next day Dick and Bill left us, as it was no good them coming any further out of 
their way, and us all doing so badly, and Harry andI went on together. During that 
morning we managed to pick up threepence, and in the evening we got to a little place 
called Boxley, and went down to the pub to see if we could do a turn. Mind you, we 
neither of us had had a proper meal for nigh on four days, so you can guess we wern’t 
particularly merry. Before we went into the ‘Wheatsheaf,’ that was the name of the 
public-house, I looked through the parlour window, and saw eight or nine jolly old country 
farmers sitting around the table, smoking their long churchwardens and drinking their 
grogs. ‘Harry,’ saysI, ‘I have it.’ ‘Have what!’ says he. ‘An idea, says 1. ‘Oh, 
blow the idea, give me a pint of beer and some grub.’ ‘So it will, says 1; and I told 
him what my plan was. You must know that Harry was a good-looking sort of fellow, 
and could to talk to anybody about anything, which is more than I can, worse luck ; so 
as my coat and hat wern’t quite so shabby as his, 1 made him change with me, and taking 
all our fortune, namely, the three d., in he went to the parlour. Down he sits, and calls for 
a screw of tobacco and a glass of ale, which takes the whole of our fortune save a 
halfpenny, and soon gets into conversation with everyone. Poor Harry, he did play his 
part well, and no mistake. He kept it up first-class,and would have deceived me if I 
hadn’t known him. Well, I waited outside for about half-an-hour, when 1 saw 
through the window Harry’s glass nearly empty. I knew that was my cue, so in I goes. 
‘Good evening, gents ; would you like to hear the latest and most popular song of the 
day’ ‘No,’ says the landlord; ‘I don’t want any tramps here, so you'd best be off.’ 

‘Stop,’ says Harry, winking at me, ‘I like a good song; let’s hear it, my man, What 
do you say, gentlemen?’ ‘Yes,’ said one. ‘That was enough for me ; 80, without 
waiting for the others, I fired away, and soon got ‘em into a good temper; 
and when it came to taking round the hat I got over three bob, which wasn’t 
bad for a beginning. One of the old boys stands me a pot of ale, and then 
the landlord, who wasn’t a bad sort after all, asked me if I could eat a bit of 
something. Well, I thought perhaps I might be able to, so out he goes, 
and in a minute comes back with a great plate of cold beef, bread, cheese, 
and pickles, and, ‘Oh! irony of Fate,’ as they say in the play, planks them down on 
the table just under poor old Harry’s nose. Knowing how hungry | was myself, | did fe el 
for him ; but what could Ido? 1 couldn't give him any money or offer to stand him 
anything, for that would have shown up our trick, so he had to sit there and look 
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dignified and unconcerned. Poor devil! I couldn't help laughing at the poor chap’s 

face when I sat down and soon made precious short work of the good fare placed before 

iH me, and he eyeing with envy every mouthful I swallowed, and all I can say is, that if any 
' 

: 

, 

; 







of you want to appreciate your food, starve yourselves for a day or two, and you'll precious 
quickly find that hunger is the best sauce. We soon left the ‘ Wheatsheaf,’ and I 
needn’t tell you that Harry didn’t go to bed with an empty stomach that night. After 
that the luck changed for the better, and we got home quite comfortable, and I found 
the missus and the kids all right, though she had been a-fretting a bit about me. That's 
the end of my story, boys, and as it’s nearly twelve we'll have just one glass round and 
say good night.”” Such was the story, pure and simple, as it fell from the lips of “ my 
clown.” I have repeated it, as I heard it, without additions or embellishments of any 
sort, save that I have forgotten the names of the various towns he mentioned, and have 
; substituted others for them. I have every reason to believe its veracity, coming as it 
: did from the mouth of a man who was esteemed and respected by all who knew him. 
Should anyone who has had the patience to read thus far, recognise the man referred to, 
they will, I am sure, agree that I have not overrated his character in any one particular. 
F. Hamitron KNicut. 
—-—HE- 


A Aotable Palloon Ascent. 






















JN a daily newspaper, dated June 7th, 1847, there is a notice of a balloon 

\ } ascent awakening many memories. On Monday evening the veteran aeronaut, 

} Mr. Charles Green, ascended from Cremorne Gardens. He made one of the 

: best ascents in his great Nassau balloon that has been witnessed for some 

eG years, taking with him no less than ten companions for a journey through the 

1 My paths of air, with which he only may be presumed to be intimately acquainted. The 
f 









evening was very fine. There was scarcely any wind, and, what there was, blew in the 
general currents of the east, but this was hardly perceptible, the leaves on the trees being 
perfectly still. A vast number of spectators surrounded the gardens, and the grounds 
themselves were crowded by holiday-makers, as much in expectation of witnessing the 
ascent, as to enjoy the beautiful foliage and freshness of Cremorne. Within the ring 
we observed Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, Mrs. Milner Gibson and party, Sir George 
Wombwell, Captain Tyrwhitt, Mr. Henry Villebois, &c., and many popular artistes of 
the day, including Malle. Carlotta Grisi, Mdlle. Petit Stephan, M. Perrot, Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, Mr. Buckstone, and othere. At seven o’clock the travellers took their places in 
high mirth, the car being occupied by Mr. Ibbetson, Mr. Davidson (of the Garrick Club), 
Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Drew, Mr. Morris Power, and Mr. Green himself ; whilst on the 
hoop of the netting, some four or five feet above them, were perched Mr. Albert Smith, 
Mr. John Lee (a gentleman well-known in the theatrical circles), Mr. P. Thompson, of 
Guys Hospital, Mr. Spencer, who accompanied Mr. Green when poor Cocking lost his 
life, and who now had the command of the butterfly valve which liberates the gas, and a 
friend. Everything being pronounced “all right,” the word was given to cast off, and 
the balloon arose. The balloon eventually descended on the marshes about three miles 
from Rainham, Essex. The party arrived home at the West-End about one o'clock.” 






























A Love Feast.—An actress in a French theatre was quarrelling with her newly- 
accepted lover about their place of residence when they should be married. The wit of 
the coulisse told them that they were discussing the dessert before they had enjoyed the 
soup. 

Apam anp “ Eve.”—Among the many operatic libretti sent in to the French composer- 
Adolp Adam, was one—the work of a youthful poet unknown to fame—bearing the attrac- 
tive title of “Eve.” Having looked over the text, which proved to be utterly devoid of 
' literary or dramatic merit, Adam very promptly returned it to the author, with the 
following :— 

; “Very much honoured Sir,—To my lively regret I find it quite impossible to avail my- 

' self of the accompanying libretto, with an offer of whica your great gooduess has prompted 
you to favour me. For, believe me, should Adam allow himself to be tempted by this 
: particular Eve, the public would most assuredly undertake, with surprising spontancity, 
the part of the Serpent—at least, as far as hissing is concerned. Disastrous precedent 
warns me agaiust a revival of so sinister a combination; wherefore I hasten to sen 
—_ your remarkable production, with every assurance of my perfect consideration. — 

AM, 
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Some Theatrical Experiences. 


“JACK CADE” IN A NEW LIGHT. 
REMEMBER once taking the part of Jack Cade to please a party of 
amateurs. The gentleman who assumed the part of Alec. Iden was of rather 
a diminutive stature, so our great fence, which was to “ bring down the 
house” partook more of the nature of a Crummles’s combat than of an 
episode in early English history. The stage manager was an amateur, and I had given 
him jarticular instructions as to ringing down the curtain at the proper cue. ‘The 
evening came, the house was well filled, and our great scene was approaching. The 
stage manager had got some idea that green fire was essential to the tableau, and so got 
about five pounds of it ready at the wings. The fence came on, and the curtain should have 
come down as I was being killed by Iden, when, to my horror, I perceived that our friend 
could not get the green fire to light, and neither would he ring down the curtain. For 
fully twenty minutes Iden and | were floundering about the stage, stabbing and hacking 
away, when, in desperation, I rushed off, to find the stage manager fainting, and rang 
down the curtain amidst a terrific roar of laughter from the audience. 

WHO WAS THE NOTARY ! 


At a theatre in the north of Scotland, a drawing-room recital of Don Pasquale was 
announced, by several leading Italian artistes. Printed posters were sent from London, 
aad amongst the cast was “ ‘he Notary, Signor Glasierd.” The booking was good, and 
on the Monday morning the manager of the company waited on the proprietor of the 
theatre, and wanted to know where a lawyer’s gown and wig could be obtained. Now, 
the town was not a very large one, and for hours’ the search was unavailing. At last, 
towards evening, the articles were obtained in a small shop and taken in triumph to the 
theatre. The performance was a success, and Signor Glasierd, who was nearly six feet 
high, was the admired of all the ladies. Very few knew that the “Signor,” who 
appearel with “goggles,” wig, and gown, and had an imposing carriage, was no other 
than a gentleman who had “served a term” in the militia, and was then filling, 
creditably, the post of bill-poster to the theatre. 

CAPTAIN LEVISON’S NEW COAT, 

East Lynne was once performed by a London actress, and a gentleman who was not 
exactly a Hercules appeared as Levison. Things went well until the second act, 
Everyone is familiar with the scene where he insults Lady Carlyle, and she desires 
Susanne to turn him from the house. He put on his gloves, and the servant held up his 
coat. His left hand went in all right, but his right hand went inside the lining, and in 
spite of all his endeavours he could not get it right. The audience were tittering, and he 
was getting confused. He made a desperate attempt to put his hat on his head, and as 
he came to the line, “ Anyone else in my position would feel ridiculous,” the lining of the 
coat gave way, his hat slipped, and he fell back in a chair, whilst Lady Carlyle almost 
fainted in a fit of hysterical laughter. ‘The rest of the play went very flatly. 

BARRY SULLIVAN AND THE CAT. 

The eminent tragedian, Mr. Barry Sullivan, seems to be followed on the stage by 
cats. He appeared in Cork in 1881, and on Saturday morning played Richard /1/, 
to a house crammed to suffocation. Mr. Sullivan was followed with breathless 
attention. When the curtain rose on the tent scene there was a silence over the 
house which was almost painful. Whilst the intensity was at its height a large 
black cat, a magnificent specimen of the feline tribe, and a firstrate “‘mouser,” the 
property of the housekeeper, came slowly from the wings. She walked straight to the 
footlights, and putting up one paw, gave a most pathetic “miaow!” There was the 
sound of a “ big, big D.” from the rear, and the cat walked gracefully off at the opposite 
side. But for the fact that such an eminent actor as Mr. Barry Sullivan was:on the 
stage nothing could have saved the scene. 

ONE FOR A MASHER, 

During Mr. T. C. King’s engagement at the Theatre Royal, Cork, in September last, 
two gentlemen entered the box office. They were dressed in faultless style, with tall 
hats, tall collars, silk ties, splendid cuffs, scented silk handkerchiefs, patent shoes, 
“crutches,” and regular “get up” of the Gaiety masher. “ ‘This must mean a private 
box,” L whispered to Mr. Stanley Wande, who was infront. Imagine his disgust when 
they proved to be in on “ an order for two.” James J. SCANLAN. 
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why his actors chaffed and snubbed him, and his very property man made him run on 
errands His was one of those kindly weak dispositions, at once too good humoured, too 
lazy, and too sleepy to make a decided stand against any imposition. While he could be 
comfortably lodged and fed, and be supplied with unlimited beer, and whilst he could 
quietly smoke his little fat bulb of a pipe (which in appearance was wonderfully like 
himself), and enjoy, undisturbed, his favourite “ forty winks after dinner,” while he could 
do all this, [ say, everything else was of very small import to Jimmy. If business was 
good, his company was simply so much better off and he no worse, if on the other hand 
business was bad, everybody fell foul of Jimmy (although he was not in the least to 
blame), and declared that his mismanagement alone had brought things to such a 
shameful pass, and whichever attitude they assumed Jimmy was equally placid and good 
tempered. In appearance Jimmy was short, and very fat, he had a droll smiling face, 
and a voice which (although certainly fuller and less strident) recalled that favourite 
comedian of my earlier years—Mr. Punch. The company presently began to rehearse. 
That particular night’s was to be a special performance under the patronage of sundry 
local great ones, and two boarding schools. The programme was excellent, and after 
reading it the most exacting person could but say, “what could you wish for more.” 
Romeo and Juliet was the first item, followed by a comic song entitled, “ Brown got up 
the flue,’ by Mr. Percy Shelley, and an American sand dance, by Miss Londes- 
borough, the whole concluding with the musical drama of 7'he Daughter of the Regiment. 
The company was not quite strong enough for Romeo and Juliet, but by a good deal of 
doubling among the lesser parts, they managed somehow, and the rest of the bill was 
easy enough. Jimmy was to play Capulet in Romeo, and the “ Grand Duke” in the after- 
piece. I had no fears about Capulet ; but I confess I was doubtful as to how Jimmy 
would look as a Grand Duke. When I got down to the Hall in the evening I found it so 
full that I felt it desirable to view the performance from “behind.” I found everybody 
ready dressed, and very splendid indeed they all looked—considering. Romeo was attired 
in a gorgeous herald’s tunic, with a reckless prodigality of sleeve and spangles. ‘l'ybalt 
(represented by an unwholesome-looking youth of about seventeen winters) had on a 
bilious-looking yellow velvet affair belonging to Bramley, and which made poor Tybalt 
look more ghastly than ever, affording apparent reason for Romeo's not wanting to fight 
him till much provoked. Mercutio sported a dress which he might have worn (and for 
the matter of that very often did) for Mephistopheles, and Bramley, as the Friar, was 
appropriately shiftless looking. But Jimmy, as Capulet, was the most splendid make-up 
of the lot. A flowing wig of tousled white hair imparted a weird majesty to his features ; 
his body was encased in a blue and silver “shirt ” of the most elegant description, while 
his lower limbs were enveloped in a satin petticoat (borrowed expressly from Miss 
Londesborough) and which conveyed the idea of venerable robes. Jimmy regarded 
himself with intense satisfaction. “It looks yncommon well now, don’t it, George ?” he 
asked of Bramley, who good-naturedly nodded assent. “ You look a great deal more 
like the Capulet’s family washerwoman than the head of the house, Jimmy,” said Mr. 
Radmore (Romeo), who set up for a wit. “ It’s a very good make-up for Widow T'wankey,” 
sneered Miss Londesborough, who further added the scathing remark that she ‘‘ didn’t 
lend petticoats for beastly people to drop cigar ashes on.”’ “ Yer dress is hooked all 
askew behind, guv’nor,” giggled the audacious property boy, “ and I can see two patches 
on yer flannel shirt through the gaps.” Under this freezing cataract of satire poor 
Jimmy became so depressed that even a pull at Bramley’s wicker flask failed to restore 
him entirely. Presently the overture left off and the play began. Jimmy’s first enterance, 
I am sorry to say, produced a titter from the audience, who, however, quickly repented 
of their rudeness, and applauded vigorously. ‘* Ah, my child,” said Jimmy to me in 
explanation afterwards, ‘‘ when I went on first they thought I was going to play a low 
comedy part, and they laughed but I tipped em my tragedy voice, and they gave me 
two rounds of applause.” And he tipped ‘em his tragedy voice pretty freely during th: 
evening, ‘‘ blowing up” Juliet with such emphasis and power that no one could 
wonder at her preferring the risks of the “ potion” (whatever it might 
have been) to the danger of openly defying and disobeying such a father. 
The play progressed favourably to the end, notwithstanding a hitch or so. Mr. Shelley's 
song and Miss Londesborough’s dance (the latter entailing the kicking up of an awiul 
amount of dust and sand which nearly suffocated the occupants of the front seats) having 
been duly gone through, everybody prepared to hear the Daughter of the Regiment. 
Alas! alas! Poor Jimmy, when about to dress for the Grand Duke, found to his horror 
that the appropriate and elegant Court suit, in which he intended to appear, was lost, 
stolen, or strayed from its accustomed basket. Ev: rybody looked high and low for it, 
but nobody found it; clearly some miscreants had purposely hidden it, There was a 
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covert sniggering on the part of Miss Londesborough and Mr. Radmore which exposed 
them to the strong suspicion of being the culprits, but they stoutly protested their 
innocence and condoled with Jimmy in an ostentatious manner that was in itself an 
evidence of guilt. Poor Jimmy’s agitation was frightful ; it melted the very make-up off 
his face. So great was his grief that I felt compelled to go quietly out and smoothe my 
own emotions. I came back to the dressing-room and found Jimmy sitting disconsolately 
on a basket arrayed in a modern frock coat, black trousers, and white waistcoat. ‘‘ You’re 
never going on dressed like that, and everybody else in square cuts!” I exclaimed. 
* Yes, I am ; I must,” responded Jimmy. “I wouldn’t ha’ so much minded,” he added, 
“if they'd only left me my Court wig, which would ha’ given a bit of character to the 
modern togs, but they’ve collared that too, and I'll have to go on in a brown George.” 
And he did, too, and the audience were delighted with him ; indeed, it would be impossible 
to describe anything more bizarre than Jimmy’s appearance or more complete than his 
success. Admiring shouts greeted his every entry, and rounds of applause followed his 
every exit ; and, when the curtain finally descended to deafening cheers, Jimmy’s Grand 
Duke was voted a grand triumph. 


* * * * * 


Poor old Jemmy ! it was but recently that the curtain came down on that funny 
comedy—his life (which, by the way, wasn’t altogether a success), Lots of actors when 
they read these lines will know whom I've been scribbling about ; and all of them would, 
I’m sure, own with me that, although he wasn’t remarkable for either dignity or 
brilliancy, a “better hearted old fellow ” than Jimmy is seldom met with in or out of the 
profession, and a more amusing one, never. FRANK ANSON. 


Wuo Turew tHat SHoz?—Once upon a time, at the Bordeaux Theatre, during a 
fierce demonstration against an actor, a shoe was thrown from the parterre. The exit 
was surrounded immediately by soldiers, and towt le monde made to march out. The 
shoeless man must be caught. The first was seized, the second, the third, the fourth, 
the fifth; in brief, the entire parterre had but one shoe each, and the examination was, 
in two senses, bootless. 

STRICTLY PrivatTe.—It was towards the end of Charles Mathews’ management of 
Covent Garden that a gentleman whom he had met at a nobleman’s country residence 
took advantage of this passing acquaintance to assai: him with a burlesque. The 
aristocratic author button-holed Mathews, boreing him with the feeblest of jokes 
as he tarned over his MS., and contrasting the worst puns in Planché’s writings with the 
modest speaker’s favourite jeuw-de-mots. ‘ Yes,” said the versatile actor, “they are 
capital for your friends, but when we are trying to circulate bad money as a trade, we do 
not begin by imitating Brummagem tokens.” 

DovGias JeERRoLD.—A very amusing anecdote, among the many Dillon Crocker had 
fathered anent Douglas Jerrold and his dramas for his recently delivered “ Smoking 
Lecture,” had reference to Black-eyed Susan. This play was being performed at Liver- 
pool, and the trial scene had been reached. In due time the verdict was called for, when the 
jury, strongly worked upon by the sentiment of the situation, and carried away by their 
ieelings, found “ William” “not guilty!” amidst deafening applause from the house. 
This was all very well for the moment, but such a verdict of course implied the sammary 
conclusion of the drama. There must have been necessarily “a quick curtain,” had not 
the actor playing the “ Admiral” grasping the situation with commendable promptitude, 
exclaimed, “Gentlemen, much as I appreciate your unprejudiced and honourable verdict, 
I must, in deference to the stern law of dramatic necessity, call on you to thoughtfully 
reconsider it!” Which they did, brought “ William” in “ guilty” in the ordinary way, 
and thas enabled the act to finish in its normal fashion. Jerrold’s name was also 
associated with another anecdote. He was at the time bringing out a weekly journal, of 
which he was editor and joint proprietor with Mr. Tomlins (the well-knowa dramatic 
critic who rose in the stalls on the first night of Jt’s Never too Late to Mend, and protested 
orally against the realism of the prison scene). Well, one morning, it seems, the youth 
employed to put the shutters up and take them down, and make himself generally useful, 
was late in arciving—it being past nine before he put in a hot and harried appearance. 
Asked what his late arrival meant, he stammered a little, and made several evidently 
false statements. When pressed at last for a correct confession, he exclaimed to his 
employers : “ Well, gentlemen, I'll tell yoa the truth. It’s just this ;: I should have been 
in plenty o’ time, bot the fact is, I went an’ sawr my aunt ’anged onthe way. I was 
never friendly with 'er, or notbink o’ thet ; but 1 felt I ought to go out o’ respeck to the 
fam’ly!” Jerrold, having listened with perfect gravity to the youth’s excuse, paused for 
some moments after his reply, and then said, in his sternest and solemnest tones : “ Very 
wel!, James, you will be excused this time, bat please to remember in future that the 
motto of this establishment is always ‘ Business before pleasure.’ ” 

D2 
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“he Glown’s Storp.”’ 
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E was the first clown that I ever met, and I can well remember my 
astonishment at being introduced to him as the person under whose guidance 
I was to go through the—to me—horrors of a first harlequinade. for at the 
time I was endeavouring to master the rudiments of my profession by 
“ going through the mill.” I had, from hear say, and from highly-coloured descriptions 
in Christmas annuals and such like publications, been led to picture a clown, minus the 
motley, as a most unbappy and melancholy personage, who exhausting all his stock of 
fun and hilarity at night relapsed during the day into a state of profound despondency. 
Not so “my clown” (for so I shall always call him). He was, if possible, more droll off 
the boards than on, in fact I can safely say that I never came across anyone who was 
possessed of so much genuine humour, humour which seemed to come bubbling up 
spontaneously from a perpetual fount of mirth and never seemed to tire, while as for his 
appearance—well, picture to yourself a thick-set, well-made man of forty years, with a 
round jovial laughing face, a marvellous capacity for quenching a never ceasing thirst 
“ without turning ahair ;” asmart answer and amerry joke for everyone, from the manager 
to the call boy, with an extraordinary love of children and dumb animals, and you have 
“my clown” before your eyes. I could with pleasure relate many instances of his 
kindness to those around him ; but I must “come to the point,” as the turned up tin 
tack is reported to have remarked to the shoeless foot. It was one evening after the 
performance, we had sought the hospitable shelter of the nearest hostel, and were all 
spinning yarns, with more or less, I fear generally less, regard to veracity, when Jack— 
for such was the clown’s name—who for a wonder had not opened his mouth save 
perhaps to admit the cheering grog, for some five minutes or more, cleared his 
throat and commenced :—“ Well! you boys seem to be pretty well on to telling stories 
to-night, and evidently expect a cove to believe ’em, although you do pile it 
on so; but I can tell you a tale, jf you likes to call it one, as is gospel- 
truth and actually happened to me.” ‘ At this there was a general laugh, for 
Jack was a veritable Robin Hood at drawing the long bow, and was wont to tell us 
tales of his own experiences that would have put the toughest Yankee yarn-spinner 
to the blush, but nothing disconcerted he went on, ‘* You can believe it or not just as you 
like, but if you doubt my word just ask my pals as was with me at the time, and they 
will tell you that I aint a cracking on to you.” “All right, Jack,” I said, “we'll try 
and believe you this time, providing you don’t ask us to swallow too much ; so fire 
away.” “Well you must know, to begin with, that in the summer of 1874 I joined 
Old John Jawson’s company of Clown Cricketers going round the country. We did 
fairly well while we were working down South, but up in the North the coves didn’t 
seem to take to us at all, and however much we might tumble and clown and carry on 
the dibs didn’t come rolling in, and even turning a double somersault in the middle of a 
run had no effect upon ’em, and gradually ‘the ghost’ got thinner and thinner when 
it did walk, and one fine day, or rather deuced bad day for all of us, at a little place 
near Newcastle old Jawson disappeared altogether. What was to be done? A 
consultation was held, and after wasting a whole day, most of which was spent in 
abusing old John Jawson, who we had all looked upon as a good sort, we decided to 
separate. Some went one way, some went the other; them as had tin enough for the 
railway fare went home, and them as hadn’t didn’t. I only had half a dollar left, but 
you bet I wasn’t going to write up to missus for money and worry her, poor soul, and 
two of the kids down with the measles; so I, Dick Spring, Bill Bolder, and Harry 
Scott determined to foot it back home. Dick to Birmingham, Bill to Liverpool, and I 
and Harry to London. We agreed, for the good of us all, to stick together as long 
as we could on our homeward road, and as Dick tootled the whistle, Bill played the 
concertina, Harry the bones, and I sang and pattered a bit, we reckoned to make 
enough to keep us alive. We was all used to roughing it, and as the weather was fine 
we put the best face we could on the matter, and at the same time put our best foot, or, 
I should say, our best feet, forward, homeward bound. Well, the first few days we did 
pretty fairly, and we commenced to think that this game was better than working for old 
Jawson for next to nothing, but once more the luck changed, and ne'er a brown could we 
earn, though we'd do a dozen turns a day, and jolly good ones, too. This sort of thing went 
on for three days straight off, and as if that wasn’t enough, it came on to blow 
a bitter east wind that seemed to freeze the very marrow in our bones and made us feel 
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like icebergs. On the evening of the third day we arrived at a little place called 
Lenborough, cold, footsore, and starving, without a tanner between the four of us. We 
was all pretty well done up, and down in the mouth, I can tell you ; but we pulled our- 
selves together, and, going into the little market-place, we did a turn for a good half- 
hour. My eyes! how hard we did work, and so would you have done, too, if you hadn’t 
had no victuals to speak of for three days, and was half-frozen into the bargain. But 
there ! I don’t suppose any of you know what right down starvation is, and I hope you 
never may. That's the time to try your honesty, and no mistake, and make you seem to 
forget what's right and what’s wrong, though, of course, hunger aint no excuse for 
thieving and never will be. But to get back to my story. We did a good half-hour’s 
turn. I cracked every joke I knew, but though the people came and gaped at us and 
grinned, not a blessed copper did we succeed in getting out of their pockets, They 
seemed to look upon it as a sort of insult that we weren’t faked up with finery like regular 
niggers ; and one yokel said, ‘ Why, they aint even blacked their faces, They b’aint half 
so good as the coves at our fair.’ This remark was enough to turn all the rest against us, 
and even Bill’s solo on the two whistles at once—and how he did it with his cold fingers 
I never knew—didn’t please ’em, so we gave it up as a bad job, though it was a bitter 
disappointment after walking till we had almost dropped to get there that evening before 
dark ; and I says to the boys, ‘ Let’s shake the dust of this place off our feet, as the 
saying is, and be getting,’ and on we went in a worse plight than before. I was lagging 
behind a bit, thinking of the missus and the children, and wondering how they was 
getting on, when I felt someone tug my coat, and on looking round I saw a dear little 
girl of about six years old, who held out her hand shyly like to me, and said, ‘ Please, Sir, 
I was listening to your music just now, and,—and,—is this any good to you? It’s all 
I’ve got ;’ showing me a bright farthing. Boys, you may laugh at me now, but I tell 
you that when I saw that little maid standing there, looking for all the world like my 
little Jenny at home, I took her up in my arms, and blow me, if I didn’t cry like a 
baby! Poor little soul, she burst out crying too, when I told her I couldn’t take her 
farthing from her, but thanked her all the same for. being such a dear good-hearted 
little thing, so in the end I was forced to take it, and, as true as I am sitting here, that 
bright farthing brought us back the luck, though not exactly all at once, as you will see. 
The next day Dick and Bill left us, as it was no good them coming any further out of 
their way, and us all doing so badly, and Harry andI went on together. During that 
morning we managed to pick up threepence, and in the evening we got to a little place 
called Boxley, and went down to the pub to see if we could do a turn. Mind you, we 
neither of us had had a proper meal for nigh on four days, so you can guess we wern’t 
particularly merry. Before we went into the ‘Wheatsheaf,’ that was the name of the 
public house, I looked through the parlour window, and saw eight or nine jolly old country 
farmers sitting around the table, smoking their long churchwardens and drinking their 
grogs. ‘Harry,’ saysI, ‘I have it.’ ‘Have what?’ says he. ‘An idea,’ saysI. ‘Oh, 
blow the idea, give me a pint of beer and some grub.’ ‘So it will,’ says 1; and I told 
him what my plan was. You must know that Harry was a good-looking sort of fellow, 
and could to talk to anybody about anything, which is more than I can, worse luck ; so 
as my coat and hat wern’t quite so shabby as his, I made him change with me, and taking 
all our fortune, namely, the three d., in he went to the parlour. Down he sits, and calls for 
a screw of tobacco and a glass of ale, which takes the whole of our fortune save a 
halfpenny, and soon gets into conversation with everyone. Poor Harry, he did play his 
part well, and no mistake. He kept it up first-class, and would have deceived me if I 
hadn’t known him. Well, I waited outside for about half-an-hour, when I saw 
through the window Harry’s glass nearly empty. I knew that was my cue, so in I goes. 
‘Good evening, gents ; would you like to hear the latest and most popular song of the 
day!’ ‘No,’ says the landlord; ‘I don’t want any tramps here, so you’d best be off.’ 
‘Stop,’ says Harry, winking at me, ‘I like a good song; let’s hear it, my man. What 
do you say, gentlemen?’ ‘Yes,’ said one. That was enough for me ; so, without 
waiting for the others, I fired away, and soon got ‘em into a good temper; 
and when it came to taking round the hat I got over three bob, which wasn’t 
bad for a beginning. One of the old boys stands me a pot of ale, and then 
the landlord, who wasn’t a bad sort after all, asked me if I could eat a bit of 
something. Well, I thought perhaps I might be able to, so out he goes, 
and in a minute comes back with a great plate of cold beef, bread, cheese, 
and pickles, and, ‘Oh! irony of Fate, as they say in the play, planks them down on 
the table just under poor old Harry’s nose. Knowing how hungry I was myself, I did feel 
for him ; but what could Ido? 1 couldn’t give him any money or offer to stand him 
anything, for that would have shown up our trick, so he had to sit there and look 
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dignified and unconcerned. Poor devil! I couldn't help laughing at the poor chap’s 
face when I sat down and soon made precious short work of the good fare placed before 
me, and he eyeing with envy every mouthful I swallowed, and all I can say is, that if any 
of you want to appreciate your food, starve yourselves for a day or two, and you'll precious 
quickly find that hunger is the best sauce. We soon left the ‘ Wheatsheaf,’ and I 
needn't tell you that Harry didn’t go to bed with an empty stomach that night. After 
that the luck changed for the better, and we got home quite comfortable, and I found 
the missus and the kids all right, though she had been a-fretting a bit about me. That's 
the end of my story, boys, and as it’s nearly twelve we'll have just one glass round and 
say good night.”” Such was the story, pure and simple, as it fell from the lips of “ my 
clown.” I have repeated it, as I heard it, without additions or embellishments of any 
sort, save that I have forgotten the names of the various towns he mentioned, and have 
substituted others for them. I have every reason to believe its veracity, coming as it 
did from the mouth of a man who was esteemed and respected by all who knew him. 
Should anyone who has had the patience to read thus far, recognise the man referred to, 
they will, I am sure, agree that I have not overrated his character in any one particular. 
F. Hamivron Kyicut, 


—_}# ——— 
A AHotable Balloon Ascent. 


Ye 


aa)N a daily newspaper, dated June 7th, 1847, there is a notice of a balloon 
+y ascent awakening many memories. On Monday evening the veteran aeronaut, 
. Mr. Charles Green, ascended from Cremorne Gardens. He made one of the 
best ascents in his great Nassau balloon that has been witnessed for some 
years, taking with him no less than ten companions for a journey through the 
paths of air, with which he only may be presumed to be intimately acquainted. The 
evening was very fine. There was scarcely any wind, and, what there was, blew in the 
general currents of the east, but this was hardly perceptible, the leaves on the trees being 
perfectly still. A vast number of spectators surrounded the gardens, and the grounds 
themselves were crowded by holiday-makers, as much in expectation of witnessing the 
ascent, as to enjoy the beautiful foliage and freshness of Cremorne. Within the ring 
we observed Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, Mrs. Milner Gibson and party, Sir George 
Wombwell, Captain Tyrwhitt, Mr. Heury Villebois, &c., and many popular artistes of 
the day, including Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi, Mdlle. Petit Stephan, M. Perrot, Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, Mr. Buckstone, and others. At seven o'clock the travellers took their places in 
high mirth, the car being occupied by Mr. Ibbetson, Mr. Davidson (of the Garrick Club), 
Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Drew, Mr. Morris Power, and Mr. Green himself ; whilst on the 
hoop of the netting, some four or five feet above them, were perched Mr. Albert Smith, 
Mr. John Lee (a gentleman well-known in the theatrical circles), Mr. P. Thompson, of 
Guys Hospital, Mr. Spencer, who accompanied Mr. Green when poor Cocking lost his 
life, and who now had the command of the butterfly valve which liberates the gas, and a 
friend. Everything being pronounced “all right,” the word was given to cast off, and 
the balloon arose. The balloon eventually descended on the marshes about three miles 
from Rainham, Essex. The party arrived home at the West-End about one o'clock.” 






A Love Frast.—An actress in a French theatre was quarrelling with her newly- 
accepted lover about their place of resideuce when they should be married. The wit of 
the coulisse told them that they were discussing the dessert before they had enjoyed the 
soup. 

ApaM anp “ Eve.” —Among the many operatic /ibretti sent in to the French composer- 
A lolp Adam, was one—the work of a youthfal poet unkuown to fame—bearing the a! trac- 
tive title of “Eve.” Having looked over the text, which proved to be utterly devoid of 
literary or dramatic merit, Adam very promptly returned it to the author, with the 
following :— 

“Very much honoured Sir,—To my lively regret I find it quite impossible to avail my- 
self of the accompanying libretto, with an offer of whica your great gooduess has prompted 
yoa to favour me. For, believe me, should Adam allow himself to be tempted by this 
particular Eve, the public would most assuredly undertake, with surprising spontancity, 
the part of the Serpent—at least, as far as hissing is concerned. Disastrous precedent 
Warns me against a revival of so sinister a combination; wherefore I hasten to send 
_ your remarkable production, with every assurance of my perfect consideration. — 

AM, 
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Some Theatrical Experiences, 





“JACK CADE” IN A NEW LIGHT. 

REMEMBER once taking the part of Jack Cade to please a party of 
amateurs. The gentleman who assumed the part of Alec. Iden was of rather 
a diminutive stature, so our great fence, which was to “bring down the 
house” partook more of the nature of a Crummles’s combat than of an 
episode in early English history. The stage manager was an amateur, and I had given 
him particular instructions as to ringing down the curtain at the propercue. The 
evening came, the house was well filled, and our great scene was approaching. The 
stage manager had got some idea that green fire was essential to the tableau, and so got 
about five pounds of it ready at the wings. The fence came on, and the curtain should have 
come down as I was being killed by Iden, when, to my horror, I perceived that our friend 
could not get the green fire to light, and neither would he ring down the curtain. For 
fully twenty minutes Iden and | were floundering about the stage, stabbing and hacking 
away, when, in desperation, I rushed off, to find the stage manager fainting, and rang 
down the curtain amidst a terrific roar of laughter from the audience. 


WHO WAS THE NOTARY? 


At a theatre in the north of Scotland, a drawing-room recital of Don Pasquale was 
announced, by several leading Italian artistes. Printed posters were sent from London, 
and amongst the cast was “ ‘he Notary, Signor Glasierd.” The booking was good, and 
on the Monday morning the manager of the company waited on the proprietor of the 
theatre, and wanted to know where a lawyer’s gown and wig could be obtained. Now, 
the town was not a very large one, and for hours’ the search was unavailing. At last, 
towards evening, the articles were obtained in a small shop and taken in triumph to the 
theatre. The performance was a success, and Signor Glasierd, who was nearly six feet 
high, was the admired of all the ladies. Very few knew that the “Signor,” who 
appeared with “goggles,” wig, and gown, and had an imposing carriage, was no other 
than a gentleman who had “served a term” in the militia, and was then filling, 
creditably, the post of bill-poster to the theatre. 

CAPTAIN LEVISON’S NEW COAT, 

East Lynne was once performed by a London actress, and a gentleman who was not 
exactly « Hercules appeared as Levison. Things went well until the second act. 
Everyone is familiar with the scene where he insults Lady Carlyle, and she desires 
Susanne to turn him from the house. He put on his gloves, and the servant held up his 
coat. His left hand went in all right, but his right hand went inside the lining, and in 
spite of all-his endeavours he could not get it right. The audience were tittering, and he 
was getting coufused. He made a desperate attempt to put his hat on his head, and as 
he came to the line, “ Anyone else in my position would feel ridiculous,” the lining of the 
coat gave way, his hat slipped, and he fell back in a chair, whilst Lady Carlyle almost 
fainted in a fit of hysterical laughter. The rest of the play went very flatly. 

BARRY SULLIVAN AND THE CAT. 

The eminent tragedian, Mr. Barry Sullivan, seems to be followed on the stage by 
cats. He appeared in Cork in 1881, and on Saturday morning played Richard //1. 
to a house crammed to suffocation. Mr. Sullivan was followed with breathless 
attention. When the curtain rose on the tent scene there was a silence over the 
house which was almost painful. Whilst the intensity was at its height a large 
black cat, a magnificent specimen of the feline tribe, and a firstrate ‘‘ mouser,” the 
property of the housekeeper, came slowly from the wings. She walked straight to the 
footlights, and putting up one paw, gave a most pathetic “miaow!” There was the 
sound of a “ big, big D.” from the rear, and the cat walked gracefully off at the opposite 
side. But for the fact that such an eminent actor as Mr. Barry Sullivan was on the 
stage nothing could have saved the scene. 

ONE FOR A MASHER, 

During Mr. T. C. King’s engagement at the Theatre Royal, Cork, in September last, 
two gentlemen entered the box office. They were dressed in faultless style, with tall 
hats, tall collars, silk ties, splendid cuffs, scented silk handkerchiefs, patent shoes, 
“‘crutches,” and regular “get up” of the Gaiety masher. “ This must mean a private 
box,” I whispered to Mr. Stanley Wande, who was in front. Imagine his disgust when 
they proved to be in on “ an order for two.” JAMES J, SCANLAN. 
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Queer Drinks. 





HAVE made it a rule, in visiting a country new to me, to see everything that 
I possibly can, from the highest to the lowest, from the best side of it to the 
worst. The following experience of one phase of New York life may be 
amusing if not particularly instructive. After we had finished our performance 
one night, a friend of mine, an American actor, Fred. Bryton, said, “Have 

you been to Tom Gould’s?” I replied in the negative. “Then we will just drop in for 

half an hour,” said he, and off we started. Within a stone’s throw of Broadway we 
came to some coloured glass doors, and entering found a large room with from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred men and women seated at small round tables, at one end 
of the room a well fitted bar, at the other a small platform with a pianist, violinist, and 
cornet player. The audience were being waited on by some eighteen niggers faultlessly 
got up in white jackets. We sat down at the end of the room near the bar, and were 
first entertained by some very clever banjo playing, during which my ears were first 
startled by a very ugly black waiter demanding “two downs and a up,” followed by 
another, with “one spike and a misery,” then in rapid succession by others with “ up 
and a down,” “ one brown stone,” “ two pair,” “full hand,” and a “ pair of buildings.” I 
was getting a little bewildered as to the meaning of these calls, when a stentorian voice 
close by shouted, “ Sit on a rock.” I looked round to see if I was the person so requested, 
when another shout of “two red eyes” caught my ears. I hardly had time to wonder 
who was so afflicted when another yell of “red eye sour” greeted me, followed by 
numerous “ups” and “downs.” With the din of the people laughing and talking, 

combined with one of the nigger waiters singing a song in which the rest joined chorus I 

began to feel somewhat mystified, when another shout of “midnight” struck me. This 

being about the time of night I rose to go, thinking the hour for closing had arrived, when 

a cry of ‘one down” made me wonder if I was really on my feet, but I was reassured by 
“one up” being called. No one, however, moved, and I resumed my seat to “one down.” 
Speculating as to whether I was the one referred to, someone demanded a “Jersey.” I 

looked to see who required this article; “ midnight without,” said another, of which fact 

I was quite aware. “ Pair of nuts, make ‘em commodores,” “moonlight on the lake,” 
and a “ pair of sleeve buttons” were the next cries. I was getting mixed, for “ ups” 
and “downs ” followed rapidly, then “six large brown stone fronts,” “three English 
basements,” a “ bullock’s eye,” and a “ Newtown pippin,” were wanted. I began to feel 
uncomfortable, and when an excited nigger shouted “ one down with a razor,” visions of 
murder floated before me. “ Dig me three out of the cellar.” Three what? I speculated ; 
razors, or bodies, and rose to go. “A parlour full of razcrs” velled another, and I fled. 
Since then I have sought and found explanation regarding that night’s experiences, and 
am now able to supply the following definitions 

“Up,” large beer ; “down,” small beer; “one brown stone,” large beer ; “ two vair,”’ 

two beers ; “full hand,” five large beers; “pair of buildings,” two beers; “sit on a 
rock,” rye whisky ; “misery,” gin; “two red eyes,” two whiskies ; “red eye sour,” 
whisky and lemon; “ midnight,” sarsaparilla; “Jersey,” cider; “ midnight ,without,” 
sarsaparilla without ice; “pair of nuts, make ’em commodores,” two small beers ; 
“moonlight on the lake,” sarsaparilla ; “pair of sleeve buttons,” two small beers ; “six 

brown stone fronts,” six beers ; “ three English basements,” three small beers ; “ bullock’s 
eye,” glass of wine ; “‘ Newtown pippin,” cigar ; “one down with a razor,” small beer 

and seltzer ; “ dig me three out of the cellar,” three beers ; “parlour full of razors,’ 
claret and seltzers. J. R. Cravrorp, 





IMPROVING ON SHAKESPRARE.—One day as I was coming from the theatre, where I had 
just been witnessing Booth’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” says an American correspondent, I got into a car 
with a rustic young lady and her swsin, who bad been present at the same performance. 
“Oh William,” said she, “it was perfectly lovely, but so sad. I think it was an awful 
shame to drown ‘Ophelia’ and kill Hamlet. They ought to have been married.” The 
swain heaved a sigh, drew clore to bis love, and said: I ain’t great on tragedy, but I guess 
that’s how I'd a fixed it.” 

Decline or THE Drama.— Mises Kelly, the inimitable actress of the pathetic drama, 
was one day induced to halt in the street to enjoy the vaguries of Punch with the rest of 
the crowd, when the showman came up to ber and rolicited a contribution. She was not 
very prompt in replying to the demand, when the fellow, taking care to make Miss Kelly 
understand that he knew who she was, exclaimed, “ Ah! it’s all over with the drama if we 
don’t encourage one another.” 
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or . 
Ale Pieces 
PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES 
FROM DECEMBER, 1882, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1883. 


_ — 


ADELPHI. 
Storm Beaten, drama, in prologue and five acts, founded upon the same plot as the 
author’s novel, “ God and the Man,” by Robert Buchanan, March 14. 
Rank and Riches, play, in four acts and five tableaux, by Wilkie Collins, June 9, 
In the Ranks, drama, in five acts, by Geo. R. Sims and Henry Pettitt, October 6. 


ALCAZAR, 
Oinderella and the Little Glass Slipper ; or, Harlequin Prince Peerless and his Pretty 
Sisters, and the Three Young Knights of Sicily, pantomime, by Frank Hall, Dec. 26, 
AVENUE. 
Whittington and His Cat, children’s extravaganza and pantomime, by A. Henry, Dec. 23. 
Lurette, comic cpera, in three acts, music by Jacques Offenbach, libretto by Frank 
Desprez and Alfred Murray, lyrics by Henry 8. Leigh, March 24. 
Barbe-Bleue, opera bouffe, in three acts and four tableaux, music by Jacques Offenbach, 
libretto by Henry Meilbac and Ludovic Halévy (first performed in this country at 
the St. James’, in French, in 1869), June 16. 
A Dream ; or, Binks’ Photographic Gallery, a musical satire, by Nat Childs and Willie 
Edouin, originally acted in the United States, July 16. 
A Bunch of Keys, musical comedy, in three acts, by Charles Hoyt and George Lash 
Gordon, August 25. 
La Vie, operatic burlesque, in three acts, music by Jacques Offenbach, libretto, after 
Meilhac and Halévy, by H. B. Farnie (originally produced at Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, September, 17, 1883), October 3. 


BRITANNIA. 
The Diamond Statue ; or, The King of the Genii, pantomime, by H. Spry, December 26. 


COMEDY. 
Falka, opera comique, in three acts, music by F. Chassaigne, libretto adapted from the 
French of MM. Leterrier and Vanloo, by H. B. Marnie, October 29. 


COURT. 

Comrades, comedy, in three acts, by Brandon Thomas and B. C. Stephenson, Dec. 16. 

The Rector: A Story of Four Friends, play, in four acts, by A. W. Pinero, March 24. 

The Millionaire, comedy, in four acts, adapted from Edmund Yates’ novel, “ Kissing the 
Rod,” by G. W. Godfrey, September 27. 

COVENT GARDEN. 
La Gioconda, Italian opera, music by Signor Pouchielli, libretto by Signor Boito, May 31. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Forty Thieves, pantomime, by Oscar Barrett and W. R. Osman, December 21. 

Pity, pathetic drama, in one act, adapted from Theodore de Bauville’s “ Gringoire,” by 
Arthur Shirley, February 27. 

The Roundhead, play in three acts, by Bernard F. Bussey and W. T. Blackmore, June 12. 

Graziella, opera, founded upon Sir Julius Benedict’s cantata of that name, which was 
produced at the Birmingham Fertiva], August 29, 1882, September 29. 

The May Queen, opera, adapted from cantata of tame name, music by Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett, October 18 

George Geith ; or,a Romance of a City Life, play, in four acts, adapted from Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell’s novel of the same name, by Wybert Reeve, originally produced at Theatre 
Royal, Scarborough, August 6, 1877, October 30. 

DRURY LANE. 

Sindbad, pantomime, by E, L. Blanchard, December 26. 

Esmeralda, opera, in four acts, music by A. Goring Thomas, libretto by A. Randegger 
and Theo. Marzials, March 26. 

Colomba, lyrical drama, in four acts, music by A. C. Mackenzie, libretto founded on a 
story of Prosper Merimée’s, by Francis Hueffer, April 9. 

Freedom, drama, by Geo. F, Rowe and Augustus Harris, August 4. 

The Opera Cloak, comedietta, in one act, by L. D. Powles and Augustus Harris, Sept. 8. 

A Sailor and His Lass, drama, in five acts and seventeen tableaux, by Robert Buchanan 
and A ogustus Harris, October 15. 
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ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 
Old Mother Goose and the Golden Eggs; or, Harlequin Riddle Me, Riddle-me-Ree, or 
Come and See What This Will Be, pantomime, by Wa'ter Burnot, December 26. 
The German Silvery King, burlesque, by Walter Barnot, March 24. 
eens or, Faithful to the End, drama, by Heory Gascoigne and Frank Jefferson, 
ugust 11, 


FOLIES DRAMATIQUES (SEE NOVELTY). 
Ascot, farcical comedy, in two acts, by Percy Fendall, originally produced at Adelphi 
Theatre, Uldham, October 13, 1879, March 29. 
Prince Methusalem, comic opera, in three acts, music by Strauss, lyrics by Henry S. 
Leigh, May 19. 
La Regina di Scozia, opera, in three acts, by Mrs. F. M. Stuart Stresa, July 14, 


GAIETY. 

My Life, drama, in four acts, by Miss Archer, December 6, 

The Knight . the Garter, comic operetta, music by Meyer Lutz, libretto by J. Sheldon 
Wilson, December 7. 

Valentine and Orson, burlesque drama, in two acts, by R. Reece, December 23. 

My Darling, comedy drama, in three acts, by E. Romaine Callender, originally acted, 
under the title of Light, at Theatre Royal, Shetfield, August 7, February 13. 

Ensnared, drama, in three acts, adapted from Le Drame de la rue de la Paix, by Walter 
Frith, March 8. 

Sint or, The Hazard of the Dye, burlesque drama, in three acts, by F.C. Burnand, 

arch 12. 

Vice Versa: A Lesson to Fathers, dramatic sketch, in three tableaux, founded upen 
F. Anstey’s story of the same name, by EZ. Rone, April 9. 

The Royal Word, comic opera, in one act, masic by Isidore de Lara, libretto by Henry 
Hersee, April 17. 

The Decoy, comedy drama, in thres acts, by Frederick Eastwood, April 18, 

For King and Country, drama, by Edmund Leathes, May 1. 

Knowledge, comedy, in three acts, May 8. 

Madame de Raimont, drama, in one act, by R. Henry, May 8. 

Estrella, comic opera, in three acts, music by Luscombe Searelle, libretto by W. Parke, 
originally produced at Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, May 14, May 24, 

Chained to the Oar, drama, in four acts, by Henry J. Byron, originally produced at Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, June 16, 1873, May 31. 

Put Asunder, drama, in four acts, by Freeman Wills, May 28. 

a see in three acts, by MM. Hennequin, Millaud, avd Blum (acted in French), 
June 4. 

_— comedy, in three acts, by MM. Henneqain and Millaud (acted in French), 

une 6. 

Les Charbonniers, comedy, in one act, by M. Gille, music by M. Costé (acted in French), 
June 8, 

Serge Panine, play, in five acts, by Georges Ohnet (acted in French). An English 
version of the story entitled “ Love's Anguish,” having been produced 3rd May, 
1882, at the Adelphi, June 11. 7 

Un Roman Parisien, play, in five acts, by Octave Feuillet (acted in French), June 13. 

Un Mari qui Plewre, comedy, in one act, by Jules Prével (acted in French), June 15. 

La a Forcée, comedy, in two acts, by MM. Crémieux and Pernety (acted in French), 

une 15, 

Monsieur le Ministre, comedy, in five acts, by M. Jules Claretie (acted in French), June 18. 

Le Peré de Martial, play, in four acts, by M. A. Delpit (acted in French), June 20. 

Odette, comedy, in four acts, by Victorien Sard u (acted in Freuch), an English version 
of this comedy having been prodaced at the Haymarket, 25th April, 1882, June 25. 

Le —— play, in seven tableaux, by MM. A. Daudet and P. Elzear (acted in French), 

une 27. 

La Cigale, comedy, in three acts, by MM. H. Meilhac and L. Halévy (acted in French), 
an English version having been previously produced at the Gaiety, 9th December, 
1878, July 3. 

Fedora, play, in four acts, by Victorien Sardou (acted in French), an English versioa of 
this play having been produced at the Haymarket, 5th May, Jaly 9. 

Virginia and Paul, comic opera, in two acts, composed by Edward Solomon, libretto by 
H. P. Stephens, July 16. 

Our Cinderella, burlesque, in two acts, by R. Reece, September 8. 

Ariel, burlesque fairy drama, in three acts, by F. ©. Burnand, October 8. 

Agnes of Bavaria, play, in five acts, by Frederick Hawley, October 31, 

‘ound, drama, in four acts, by Frederick Hawley, origimally produced at Theatre Royal, 

Manchester, March 2, 1874, November 14. 
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GLOBE. 

Jane Eyre, drama, in four acts, adapted by W. G. Wills from Miss Charlotte Bronte’s 
so-named novel, December 23. 

Lady Clare, drama, in five acts, adepted from Georges Ohnet’s French romance, Le 
Maitre de Forges, by Robert Buchanan, April 11. 

The Glass of Fashion, comedy, in four acts, by Sydney Grundy, originally produced at 
the Grand Theatre, Glasgow, March 26th, September 8. 

Elsie, drama, in one act, by F. Broughton, September 8. 


GRAND. 

The Bright Future, domestic drama, in four acts, by Sefton Parry, August 4. 

Move on; or, The Crossing Sweeper, drawa, in three acts, adapted from ‘ Bieak House,” 
by James Mortimer, September 1. 

My Sweetheart, musical comedy, in three acts, adapted for the English stage, by F. G. 
Maeder (first played in Great Britain at Princess’s Theatre, Glasgow, June 4th, 1883), 
September 17, 

HAYMARKET. 

Fédora, drama in four acts, adapted from the French of Victorien Sardou, by Herman 
Merivale, May 5. 

Lords and Commons, comedy, in four acts, by A. W. Pinero, November 24. 


HER MAJESTY. 
The Yellow Dwarf, burlesque extravaganza, by Robert Reece and Alfred Thompson, 


December 30, 
IMPERIAL. 

Jack the Giant Killer ; or, Harlequin and the Magic Sword, and the Brave Young Boy 

who kept his Word, pantomime, by Frank W. Green and Hugh J. Didcott, Dec. 26. 
Good as Gold, comedietta in one act, by Matthews Monk, August 13. 
Ye Legende; or, the Four Phantoms, comedy ia three acts, by H. P. Grattan, Sept. 22. 
Auld Robin Gray, drama in one act, adapted trom Jean Marie, by George Roy, Sept. 22. 
The Sham Solicitor, operetta, written and composed by Joseph Tabrar, October 1. 


MARYLEBONE. 
Dick Whittington and His Cat ; or, Harlequin and the Demon Rat, pantomime, by Frank 
W. Green and G. L. Gordon, December 23. 


NOVELTY. 
Melita; or, the Parsee’s Daughter, comic opera, libretto by Juba Kennerley, music by 
Henry Pontet, December 9. 


OLYMPIC. 
Medea, tragedy, adapted from the French of Legouvé, March 3. 
Rachel, drama, in prologue and three acts, partiy taken from La Voleuse d’Enfants of 
Kugéne Grange and Lambert Thiboust, by Sydney Grundy, April 14. 
The Queen's Favorite, comedy in four acts, adapted from Scribe’s La Verre d’Eau, by 
Sydnev Grundy, June %. 
Cing Mars, bistorical drama, by Alwyne Maude and Maurice Minton, June 12, 


OPERA COMIQUE. 
An Adamless Eden, comic opera di Camera, music by Walter Slaughter, libretto by H. 
Savile Clarke, December 13. 
Bondage, play in four acts, adapted from the Frenc’ of Pierre d'Abry, March 31. 
His Own Guest, comedy in three acts, by Arthur Ayres aud Paul Blake, May 19. 


PAVILION. . 
Cinderella and the Little Glass Slipper, pantomime, by Frank W. Green, December 26. 
The Follies of the Day, realistic drama in four acts. by H. P. Grattan and Joseph Eldred, 
originally produced at Theatre Royal, Bristol, October 16, 1882, July 9. 
Recommended to Mercy, drama in prologue and four acts, adapted from Miss Braddon’s 
uovel, “ Joshua Haggard,” by J. Wilton Jones, origmally produced at Theatre 
Royal, Dewsbury, October 12, 1582, July 2. 
ROYALTY. : 
The Merry Duchess, comic opera in two acts, musie by Frederick Clay, libretto by George 
R. Sims, April 23. 
Gillette, comic opera, in three acts, music by Audran, libretto adapted from the French, 
by H. Savile Clarke, November 19. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 
Robinson Crusoe and Billie Taylor ; or, Harlequin Man Friday and the King of the Cannibal 
Islands, pantomime, by George Palmer aud F. Grove Palmer, December 23. 
The Weaver's Daughter, drama, by W. Darlington, March 10. 
Fathoms Deep, drama, by Joha B. Cleve, March 24. 
Ripplings, comedietta, by Charies Balcour, Marci 24. 
Proved True, drama, in five acts, by Mortimer Mardoch, May 7. 
Passion and Principle, drama in five acts, by Leopold Wagner, June 9. 
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* 
A Lesson in Acting, farce by Austin Friars, June 9. 
All Lost, drama in one act, by Tom Craven, July 21. 
The White Queen, historical drama, by J. W. Boulding, October 12. 
SANGEBS’ AMPHITHEATRE. 

Bluff King Hal ; or, the Field of the Cloth of Gold, pantomime, by Henry Spry, Dec. 25. 
Fate's Decree, drama in prologue and five tableaux, adapted from Edward Bulwer 

Lytton’s novel, “ Paul Clifford,” by H. W. Williamson, September 17. 
Giddy Godiva ; or, the Girl that was sent to Coventry, burlesque, by H.C. Newton, Oct. 15. 

SAVOY. 

A Private Wire, vaudeville, by Arnold Felix and Frank Desprez, music by Percy Reeve, 

March 31. 

STANDARD. 

Wrath; or, a Message of the Dead, drama, in three acts, founded upon Ouida’s novel - 


of “Strathmore,” by C. H. Stephenson, originally produced at Theatre Royal, 
Huddersfield, October 6, December 18. 
Little Red Riding Hood; or Harlequin Boy Blue, Miss Muffit, The Wolf and the Bears, 
pantomime, by John euaions Desuusier 26. 
Ambition’s Slave, drama, in three acts, by Joseph Fox, originally produced at Opera 
House, Leicester, January 15, March 24. 
The Anchor's Weighed, nautical drama, in three acts, by T. R. Taylor, May 14. 
East Lynne, drama, the American version of the novel so called, May 28. : 
Unele Zac ; or, a Wild Revenge, drama, in four acts, by George R. Walker, originally 
produced at Theatre Royal, Scarborough, February 2, 1880, June 4. 
The Golden Calf ; or, Dollars and Dimes, drama, in prologue and three acts, by George 
Howard Coveney, June 18, 
Glad Tidings, drama, in prologue and five acts, by James Willing and Frank Stainforth. 
August 29. 
STRAND. 
Cymbia; or, the Magic Thimble, comic opera in three acts, music by Florian Pascal, 
libretto by Harry Paulton, March 24. 
Ethel’s Test, comedietta, in two acts, by H. W. Williamson, March 26. 
Veva, romantic drama, in prologue and three acts, by Clement O'Neill, April 26. 
Silver Guilt, burlesque, by W. Warbam, June 9. 
Double Zero, comedy, in three acts, by J. P. Hurst, October 10, 
Hard Up, comic drama, by Edward Righton, originally produced at Theatre Royal, 
Reading, March 26, 1883, October 20. 
My Benefactor, farce, in one act, by Edward Rose, November 21. 
Deceivers Ever, farcical comedy, in two acts, by,Malcolm Charles Salaman, November 26. 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 
A Strange Host; or,a Happy New Year, vaudeville, by Arthur Law, music by King 
Hall, December 26. 
That Dreadful Boy, vaudeville, by Gilbert A’Beckett, music by Corney Grain, Dec. 26. 
A Mountain Heiress, vaudeville, by Gilbert A’Beckett, music by Lionel Benson, March 7. 
Our Mess, musical sketch, by Corney Grain. 
Treasure Trove, vaudeville, by Arthur Law, music by Alfred J. Caldicott, June 6. 
A Water Cure, vaudeville, by Arnold Felix, music by George Gear, October 22. 
On the Thames, musical sketch, by Corney Grain, October 22. 
ST. JAMES'S. 
Impulse, play, in five acts, adapted from La Maison du Mari, by B. C. Stephenson, 
December 9. 
Young Folks’ Ways, comedy, in four acts, by Mrs. Burnett and W. H. Gillette, originally 
produced in the United States under the title of Esmeralda, October 20. 
SURREY. ’ 
Puss in Boots, The Ogre, The Miller, and the King of the Rats ; or, the Pretty Princess 
and the Queen of the Cats, pantomime by G. Conquest and H. Spry, December 23. 
The Miracle, drama, in four acts, by W. Howell-Poole, March 24. 
Rags and Bones, drama, by F. A. Scudamore (originally produced at Theatre Royal, 
Cardiff, July 23, 1883), July 30. 
The Crimes of Paris, melodrama, in six acts, by Paul Meritt and George Conquest, 
October 22. 
TOOLE’S. 
Namesakes, farce, in one act, by Horace Lennard, February 24, 
Stage-Dora; or, Who Killed Cock Robin? Travestie of Sardou’s Fédora by F. C. 
Burnand, May 26. 
A Row in the House, farce, by T. W. Robertson, August 30. 
VAUDEVILLE. 
Our Regiment, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German, by H. Hamilton, ‘ 
February 13. 
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Wives, play, in three acts, by A. C. Calmour, March 8. 
A Remarkable Cure, farce, by Paul Heriot, March 8. 
Confusion, eccentric comedy, in three acts: by Joseph Derrick, May 17. 
Redeemed, dramatic story, in three acts, by “ Jan Coggan.” June 7. 
Narcisse, the Vagrant, tragedy, in four acts, adapted from the original of E. Brachwogel, 
by J. Schouberg, Jaly 8. 
VARIOUS. 


Cousins, comedy, in three acts, by Hamilton Aidé, Shelley Theatre, Chelsea, Dec .13. 
Doctor Klaus, German comedy, in five acts, by Adolphe L’Arronge, acted in German by 
the members of the German Gymnastic Society at their Hall, December 15. 


The Fifteenth Century, vaudeville, in two acts, words by Charles F. Fuller, music by 
Campbell Williams, H.M.S. Rainbow, April 10. 


The Three Beggars ; or, a Night at an Inn, comic opera, in two acts, words by Sinclair 
Dunn, music by Ed. Belville, Royal Academy of Music, July 28. 


ao . 
Alety Pieces 
PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES 
FROM DECEMBER, 1882, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1883. 





—_—~ 


The Rent Warner, drama, in five acts, by T. O’Connor; Theatre Royal, Limerick, Dec. 1. 
Love's Retribution, comedy drama, in four acts, by H. A. Langlois; Theatre Royal, 
Middlesborough, December 4. 
Hiddeh Gold, drama, in four acts, by E. C. Bertrand and Fred. Gould; Theatre Royal, 
Portsmouth, December 4. 
Forged Cheques, drama, by Edward Darbey; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Richmond, Dec. 7. 
Hunted Down by Fate, drama; Theatre Royal, Birkenhead, December 11. 
For Love's Sake, domestic drama, by L. E. Stephens; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Richmond, 
December 11. 
Woman's Freak, comedy, by Miss A. Thompson; Music Hall, Chester, Decewber 15. 
The Outcast Fortune Teller, drama ; Theatre Royal, Birkenhead, December 18. 
'Twixt Love and Art, comedy, in three acts, adapted from Julian Hawthborne’s Story 
“Pauline,” by Herbert B. Cooper; Theatre Royal, Wolverhampton, December 18. 
Deacon Brodie; the Double Life, drama, by RK. L. Stevenson and W. E, Henley; 
Pullan’s Theatre of Varieties, Bradford, December 28, 

Fif ; or, Lost for Love, drama,in four acts, by Messrs. M‘Ardle and Gordon ; Pullan’s 
Theatre of Varieties, Bradford, December —. 

Who's to Win? or, the Pool of the Four Willows, drama ; Pullan’s Theatre of Varieties, 
Bradford, January 8. 

Ambition’s Slave; or, A Game of Chess, drama, in three acts, by Joseph Fox; Opera 
House, Leicester, January 15. 

The Musical Clock, Christmas extravaganza, by the Hon. Chandos Leigh; acted by 
Amateurs at Stoneleigh Abbey, January 22. 

The Lost Lady of Lynne, dramatic version of “East Lynne,” by A. Willoughby; 
Theatre Royal, Coventry, January 24. 

Mirabel, comedy drama, in four acts, adapted from Miss Braddon’s novel “ Sir Jasper’s 
Tenant,” by Eric Dering and John Holloway ; Theatre Royal, Macclesfield, Jan. 24. 

The Amadan, drama in three acts, by Dion Boucicault; Theatre Royal, Richmond, 
January 29. 

Woodleigh, domestic drama, in prologue and three acts; Theatre Royal, York, Feb. 9. 

Long Odds, comedy, by the late Conway Edwardes ; Theatre Royal, Bath, February 10. 

Mistaken Identity, comedy, by J. B. Bannister; Theatre Royal, Runcorn, February 12. 

The Way of the World, drama, in three acts, by Wilton B. Payne; Theatre Royal, 
Dewsbury, Febroary 12. 

Moths, drama, adapted from Ouida’s novel of the same name, by W. F. Lyon; Theatre 
Royal, Peterborough, February 12. 

Hit or Miss ; or, the Last of the Barons, burlesque, by Arthur Milton; Theatre Royal, 
Middlesborough-on-Tees, February 19. 

Birthdays, comedy drama, in three acts, by George Roberts ; Theatre Royal Newcastle, 
February 20. 

On the Bench, comedy drama, in three acts, by T. Edgar Pemberton ; Royal Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, February 22. 

The Captain, sensational drama, in three acts, by Don Carlos: Mechanics Institute, 
Swindon, February 23. 

Domino ; or, the Fall of the Curtain, drama, in four acts, by Lloyd Clarance ; Theatre 
Royal, Darwen, February 26. 
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‘ 
A Tale of Tell; or, the Pole, the Patriot, and the Pippin, burlesque, by Lloyd 
Clarance ; Theatre Royal, Darwen, February 26. 
Three Blind Mice; or, the Right Maria, comedy in three acts, by Brandon Ellis, 
Theatre Royal, Grimsby, March 5. 
Moths & la Mode, burlesque, by F. Hugh Herbert; Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, 
March 5. 
Woman against Woman, drama in five acts, adapted from the French, by Frank Harvey; 
Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, March 9. 
Fixed, farcical comedy, by J. Wilton Jones ; Theatre Royal, Wigan, March 12. 
Bluff King Hal; or, the Maiden, the Masher, and the Monarch, burlesque; Alexandra 
Opera House, Sheffield, March 12. 
Ruth, farcical comedy; Alexandra Opera House, Sheffield, March 12. 
The Bells Bell-esqued and the Polish Jew Polished Off; or, Mathias, the Mp the 
Mystery, the Maiden, and the Masher, burlesque; Theatre Royal, Norwich, March 13. a 


The First Experiment, farce, by J. W. Jones; Grand Theatre, Leeds, March 14. 

Nipped in the Bud, comedietta, by W. C. Sullivan ; Prince of Wales's Theatre, Birmingham, 
March 15. 

Jack White's Trial, petite drama, by F. C. W. Parr; Alexandra Opera House, Shefiield, 
March 16. 

Moths, drama, adapted from Ouida’s novel of the same name, by M. A, Seaton ; Rotunda 
Theatre, Liverpool, March 19. 

Perola ; or, the Jewel and the Duel, burlesque; Theatre Royal, Rotherham, March 19. 

The Glass of Fashion, comedy, in three acts, by G. R. Sims and Sydney Grundy ; Grand 
Theatre, Glasgow, March 26. 

Hard Up, comic drama, in two acts, by Edward Righton; Theatre Royal, Reading, 
March 26. 

Shadow and Sunshine, drama, in four acts, by R. Palgrave; Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
March 31. 

Sisters, comedy, by Henry Pettitt and Fred W. Broughton ; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Liverpool, March 31. 

Blue-Beard and Son, burlesque ; Theatre Royal, Bath, March — 

Wee Curly, drama, adapted from a local story ; Theatre Royal, Greenock, April 2. 

Victorian, opera, music by Julian Edwards, libretto by J. F. R. Anderson; Theatre 
Royal, Sheffield, April 6. 

The Flower of the Flock, comedy, in three acts, by Mark Melford; ‘Yheatre Royal, ‘ 
Grimsby, April 6. 

Venus Bewildered, farcical comedy ; Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, April 9. 

Little Don Quixote, burlesque; Theatre Royal, Cheltenbam, April 9. 

The Two Common Sailors, nautical drama, in four acts, by Robert Overton; Theatre 
Royal, Colchester, April 9. 

Elmine ; or, Mother and Son, drama, by A. C. Jones; Theatre Royal, West Hartlepool, 
April 9. 

Gertie’s Garter, farce, by E. H. Sothern ; Theatre Royal, Newcastle, April 12. 

Other Days, play, in three acts, by T. W. Robertsou ; Theatre Royal, Hull, April 12. 

Hard Lines, drama, in four acts, by George Comer; Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, 
April 16. 

The American, play, in thiee acts, by George Murray Wood; Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, 
April 16. 

Bouquet ; or, the Language of Flowers, domestic drama; Theatre Royal, Gloucester, 
April 16. 

The Hue and Cry ; or, the Kithogue, drama, by E. F. Brady; Theatre Royal, South 
Shields, April 16. 

The Legend of Mab’s Cross, drama ; Theatre Royal, Wigan, April 20. 

Smouldering Fires, drama, in four acts, by Walter Avondale; Alexandra Theatre, 
Walsall, April 23. ‘ 

A Lesson in Magic, operetta, in one act, music by L. Zavertal, libretto by T. M. Watson; 
Royal Artillery Theatre, Woolwich, Aprt! 27. 

Treaty of Peace, drama, by G. L. Gordon; Theatre Royal, Plymouth, April 30. 

Forglove; or, the Quaker’s Will, opera, in three acts, music hy G. W. Rohner, Mus. 
Joc., libretto by Charles Dya!l; Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liverpool, May 2. 

The Wheel of Fortune; or, the Hawk's Nest, drama, by Hal. Collier; Theatre Royal, 
Rotherham, May 4. 

Estrella, comic opera, in three acts, music by Luscombe Searelle, libretto by W. 
Parke ; Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, May 14. 

What's the Odds? farcial comedy ; People’s Opera House, Ashton, May 14. 

Farrago, burlesque ; People’s Opera House, Ashton, May 14. 

The Lighthouse on the Crimson Rock, drama; Theatre Royal, Birkenhead, May 14. 

Ali Baba; or, the Forty Naughty Thieves, burlesqve; Theatre Royal, Birkenhead, 
May 14. 

Matrimony ; or, Six and Six where Suited, operetta; Theatre Royal and Opera House, ‘ 

Huddersfield, May 14. 
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Golden Plume ; or, the Magic Crystal, extravaganza, by C. E. Howells; Alexandra 
Theatre, Walsall, May 14. 

as Trish drama, in four acts, by Hubert O’Grady ; Princess’s Theatre, Glasgow, 

ay 14. 

Aladdin; or, the Scamp, the Tramp, and the Lamp, burlesque, by Lloyd Clarance; 
New Grand Theatre, Raikes’ Hall Gardens, Blackpool, May 14. 

Yellow Boy, extravaganza ; Theatre Royal, West Hartlepool, May 16. 

Wife or No Wife, drama, in prologue and four chapters, adapted from Wilkie Collins’s 
Novel “ Man and Wife,” by David S. James; Theatre Royal and Opera House, 
Torquay, May 21. 

Sly and Shy, operetta, music by W. A. Slaughter, libretto by A. R. Phillips ; Princess’s 
Theatre, Edinburgh, May 21. 

Tit-Bits, extravaganza, by G. L. Gordon; Winter Gardens, Blackpool, May 25. 

Duplicity, comedy, in two acts, by Mrs. Saker ; Theatre Royal, Birkenhead, May 28. 

In the Spider's Web; or, the Cockney Farmer, drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt; 
Grand Theatre, Glasgow, May 28. 

Both Sides of the World, drama; Gaiety Theatre, Halifax, May 28. 

The Electric Spark, operatic absurdity, by Charles F. Pidgin and Charles D. Blake, 
originally produced in America; Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, May 28. 

My Uncle, play, by David 8S. James and W. Young Stewart ; Theatre Royal and Opera 
House, Torquay, May 28. 

My Sweetheart, drama, in three acts, by William Gill and Fred. G. Maeder, originally 
produced in America; Princess’s Theatre, Glasgow, June 4. 

The Veiled Picture, comedy, in three acts, by W. F. Lyon; Princess’s Theatre, 
Edinburgh, June 11. 

Evangeline, American burleeque; Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, June 11. 

A Living Lie; or, Sowing and Reaping, drama, in five acts, by Miss Fanny Dickens; 
Royalty Theatre, Blackburn, June 18. 

The Three Hats, farce, by Owen Dove and Alfred Maltby ; Theatre Royal, Bath, June 22. 

What an Idea, operetta, music by H. M. Hubert Terry, libretto by Knight Summers; 
Aquaricm, Brighton, June 25. 

Broken to Harness, drama, founded upon Edmund Yates’s Novel of the same name, by 
Mervyn Dallas; Theatre Royal, Brighton, June 30. 

Self; or, Man’s Inhumanity, drama, by Brien M‘Cullough; Theatre Royal, Bolton, 
Jane —. 

Equals, comedy, adapted from “ Le Gendre de M. Poirrier,” by Edward Rose; Royal 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, July 2. 

Mardo ; or, the Nihilists of St. Petersburgh, historical romance, in four acts, by Frank 
J. Frayne; Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, July 7. 

Virginia, opera, in three acts, music by Dr. Joseph Parry, libretto by Major Jones; 
rebearsed at Theatre Royal, Swansea, July 12. 

A Willing Slave, tragedy comedy, by Mark Melford; Theatre Royal, Bristol, July 13. 

Man and His Master, drama, in three acts ; People’s Opera House, Ashton, July 16. 

The Latest Yarn of the Crusoe Crew, burlesque ; People’s Opera House, Ashton, July 16. 

Light in the Dark, drama; Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, July 16. 

Daisy, farcial comedy, in three acts, by B. T. Hughes; Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, July 23. 

Tristernagh, drama, io four acts, by Mulvy Ouseley ; Theatre Royal, Walsal!, July 23. 

Rags and Bones, drama, by F. A. Scudamore ; Theatre Royal, Cardiff, July 23. 

The Rocket, comedy, in three acts, by A. W. Pinero; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Liverpool, July 30. 

Frivolity, farcical comedy, by Mark Melford; Royal Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 
August 6, 

A Lazy Life, comedy; St. James’s Theatre, Ramsgate, August 6, 

St. George and the Dragoon, burlesque ; Theatre Royal and Opera House, Torquay, Aug. 6. 

Puck, drama, in prologue and three acts, adapted from Ouida’s novel of the same name, 
by Marian Grace ; Theatre Royal, Bournemouth, August 13. 

Hare and Hounds, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Sydney Grundy; Royal Princess’s 
Theatre, Edinburgh, August 13. 

Reputation, drama, by J. Palgrave Simpson ; Theatre Royal, Bournemouth, August 13. 

Undine, burlesque; Theatre Royal, Great Yarmouth, August 13. 

The Mechanic's Wife, drama; Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, August 13. 

The Naiad Queen ; or, the Revolt of the Water Nymphs, spectacular drama; Princess’s 
Theatre, Manchester, August 27. 

Ordsall Hall, drama, founded upon Harrison Ainsworth’s novel “Guy Fawkes,” by 
Charles Hermann; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Salford, August 27. 

Mab’s Mangle, drama ; Royal Sefton Theatre, Liverpool, August 27. 

A Midnight Marriage, romantic drama, in four acts, by Charles Osborne; Theatre Royal, 
Margate, August 30. 

Informers, play, by Auguste Creamer ; Theatte Royal, Leeds, August 31. 

An Eye to Business, comedietta, by George R. Halladay and P. Tardrew; Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Southampton, August 31. 
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ee <i oy five ote Leonie Repel, Denton, Angust 31. 

. U. P; or, the Dog in the Manger, farce agh Moss; Theatre Ro 

House, Huddersfield, Septentber 3. _ . pn ine tee 

Lady Hatton, drama; Theatre Royal, St. Helens, September 3. 

Missing Mortgage, drama; Theatre Royal, Sunderland, September 3. 

No Coronet, comedy, in three acts, by H. Hamilton; Theatre Royal, Sheffield, Sept. 5. 

Captain Kidd ; or, the Bold Buccaneer, comic opera, in three acts, music by F. Solomon 
libretto by G. H. Abbott ; Prince of Wales’s,Theatre, Liverpool, Sept. 10. : 

The Vigilant Detectives, comic operetta, music by W. H. Cross, libretto by W. T. Hawkins; 

Industrial and Fine Art Exhibition, Huddersfield, September 13, . 
Mother and Son, drama in prologue and three acts, by S. Bell; Princess’s Theatre 

Manchester, September 14. . 
La Vie, burlesque opera, music by the late Jacques Offenbach, libretto, founded on 

“La Vie Parisienne,” by H. B. Farnie; Theatre Royal, Brighton, September 17. 
Pearl Darrell, Irish drama, by Miss Kate Wilton ; Sefton Theatre, Liverpool, Sept. 17. 
Belle Vue; or, Hard Times in Manchester, drama, by John Price; Prince of Wales's 

Theatre, Salford, September 17. 

The Lass that Loves a Sailor; or, The Perfidious Pirate, the Modest Maiden, and the 

Trusty Tar, burlesque, by Lloyd Clarance ; Theatre Royal, Great Grimsby, Sept. 17. 
At Last ; or, a New Life, drama, by Lloyd Clarance; Theatre Royal, Great Grimsby 

September 17. F 
Caught, comedietta, in one act, by Thomas Sennett; Theatre Royal, Sunderland, Sept. 21 
False Pride, comedy drama, in four acts, by Miss May Holt; Theatre Royal Norwich, 

September 24. , ; 
In Camp, extravaganza, in two acts, by Miss Victoria Vokes ; Prince of Wales’s Theatre 

Liverpool, September 24. F 
The Love Trap, comedietta, by Hugh Moss; New Theatre Royal, Bristol, September — 
Barrington’s Busby ; or, Weathering the Admiral, comedietta, in one act ‘by Julia Agnes 

Fraser ; New Theatre Royal, Devonport, October 4. F 
The Guards, drama, in five acts, by C. E. Dering and John Holloway ; Theatre Royal 

Plymouth, October 8. . 
Saved, drama, in four acts, adapted from “ La Maison du Mari,” by Arthur Shirley; 

Theatre Royal, Leicester, October 8. ; 
Donagh’s Romance, drama, in three acts ; Theatre Royal, Lincoln, October 8. 

Shame, play, by Cecil Noble; Theatre Royal 1nd Opera House, Huddersfield, Oct. 12. 
Bella’s Intended, comedietta, by Edward Rose; Royal Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool 

October 15. . 
For Wife and State, play, in three acts, by Miss Wallis and J. W. Boulding; Royal 

Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, October 19. r : 
Right and Wrong, drama, adapted from the French, by Frank Harvey; New Theatre 

and Star Opera House, Swansea, October 22. 

The Penny Hedge ; or, the Murder of the Eskdale Hermit, play, by Fr lere ; 

Royal, Scarborough, October 29. SRG A Sa oe Seen 5 Shaaton 
Tron Gates, drama, in = — by John Henderson ; Theatre Royal, Todmorden, Oct. 29 
Robinson Crusoe ; or, the Pirate Will, Pretty Poll, and Captain Bill 2 »: Theatre 

Royal, Todmorden, October 29. . , » burleoque ; Theatre 
Maude Muller, domestic drama; Alexandra Theatre, Walsall, November 1. 

’Twixt Gold and Love; or,a True Woman's Heart, drama; Theatre Koyal, Scarborough 

November 5. r : 
Idle Jack, drama; Theatre Royal, West Bromwich, November 5. 

Broken Bonds, drama, by A. C. Calmour ; Theatre Royal, Brighton, November 14. 
The Private Secretary, comedy, adapted from Von Moser’s German play “ Der 

Bibliothekar,” by C. H. Hawtrey ; Theatre Royal, Cambridge, November 14. 

The Old Clay Pipe, musical drama, by John Henderson; Theatre Royal, Todmorden 

November 19. F 
Per Parcels’ Post, operetta, by G. D. Fox and W. E. Morton; Prince’s Theatre 

Accrington ; November 26. . 
The City ee’ nae yp cag. ree | cunt Theatre, Birmingham, November 26. 
Lady Deadlock's Secret, drama, adapted from ‘“‘ Bleak House,” by J. Palg » Si : 

Theatre Royal, Windsor, Woveusber 28. oo. Senpeae Simgeen 
Cousin Zach, comedietta, by Herbert Gardner; Theatre Royal, Windsor, Nov. 28. 

Penal Servitude, a story of Manchester life, drama, by Frank Cross; Prince of Wales’s 

Theatre, Salford, November 29. ; 
Collars and Cuffs, musical farcical comedy, by Henri R. French ; > —_ 

Birkenhead, November 30. ae Bs ‘Thentes Royal, 


Too Many ror Hm!—When Charles Mathews was lessee of the Lyceum Theatre 
Roxby advised him, in his difficulties, to call bis creditors together. The vivacious 
debtor accepted the recommendation with elacrity, but suddenly stopped himself in his 
delight, ‘‘ You forget, Bob,” he said, “ that I am no longer manager of Covent Garden. 
How shall I make the house hold them ?” 7 
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Heb pieces 
PRODUCED AT THE PRINCIPAL PARIS THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1882, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1883. 


_—_— 


AMBIGU. 
La Glu, five-act drama, by M. Jean Richepin, January 27. 
L’As de Tréfle, drama, in five acts, by M. Pierre Decourcelle, March 15. 
La Marquise Républicaine, five act drama, by M. Le Miére, August 21. 


ATHENEE. 
Le Reveil de Vénus, three-act comedy-bouffe, by MM. Burani, Ordonneau, and Ce:moise, 
December 20, 


BOUFFES-PARISIENS. 
Madame Boniface, three-act comic opera, libretto by MM. Ernest Depré and Charles 
Clairville, music by M. Paul Lacéme, October 20. 


CHATEAU DEAU. 
Kléber, drama, in five-acts, by MM. Gaston Marot and Edouard Philippe, December 14. 
L'Oiseau de Proie, five-act drama, by M. Alexis Martin, March 30. 


CLUNY. 
Les Maris Inquiets, three-act comedy vaudeville, by M. Albin Valabrégue, January 13. 
Madame Thomassin, ove-act drama, by M. William Busnach, January 13. 
La Faute de Monsieur Tabouret, comedy in three acts, by M. Busnach, March 3. 
Les Parisiens en Province, four-act comedy, by MM. H. Raymond and Maurice 
Ordonneau, April 7. 
Sylvia, one-act drama, in verse, by M. Alfred Génerés, May 10. 
La Declassée, five-act piece, by M. Delahaye, June 1, 
—— de Viroflay, comedy in three acts, by MM. Gaston Hirsch and Emile Mendel, 
ctober 1. 
La 3,333¢ Recette, one-act comedy, by M. Edgard Pourcelle, October 26. 


COMEDIE-FRANOAISE. 
Toujours! one-act comedy, by M. Charles de Courcy, May 25. 
Richelieu et Corneille, one-act 4 propos, in verse, by M. Emile Moreau, June 6 (277th ann. 
of the birth of Corneille). 
a du Vigean, comedy, in one act, by Mdlle. Simone-Arnaud (Mdlle. de Laage), 
une 28. 


Les Maueroiz, three-act piece, by M. Albert Delpit, October 4. 


DEJAZET. 
Une Compensation, one-act vaudeville, by M. Charles Hervier, December 26. : 
Les Mille et Une Minutes, fantastic piece in three acts, by MM. Beaavallet and de Jallais, 
December 26. : 
La Marotte, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Vast-Ricouard, April 9. 
Partie Troublée, one-act comedy, by M. Henri Demesse, October 12. 


EDEN. 
Excelsior, ballet, in twelve scenes, by M. Manzotti, music by M. Marenco, January 7. _ 
Sieba, ballet, in eleven scenes, by M. Manzotti, music by MM. Marenco and Venanzi, 
November 22. 
(These ballets had been previously performed in Italy. ) 


FANTAISIES-PARISIENNES. 

Paris en Loterie, review, in three acts, by MM. Eugtne Grangé and Henri Buguet, 
December 3. 

FOLIES-DRAMATIQUES. 

La Princesse des Canaries, three-act comic opera, words by MM. Alfred Dura and Henri 
Chivot, music by M. Lecocq, February 9. ; 

L’ Amour qui Passe, operetta, in three acts, words by MM. Langlé and Jules Ruelle, 
music by M. Amedée Godard, July 6. ; 

Francois les Bas Bleus, three-act operetta, libretto by MM. Dubreuil, Humbert, and 
Burani, music by the late Firmin Bernicat, terminated by M. André Messager, 
November 8. 

h 
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GAITE. 
Le Roi des Grecs, five-act drama, by M. Adolphe Belot, March 8. 
Les Bourgeois de Lille, five-act drama, by M. Armand d’Artois, March 31, 
Kéraban le Tétu, spectacular piece in five acts and twenty scenes, by M. Jules Verne, 
September 3. 
GYMNASE-DRAMATIQUE. 
Monsieur le Ministre, five-act comedy, by M. Jules Claretie, February 2. 
Le Pére de Martial, piece in four acts, by M. Albert Delpit, April 20. 
Le Nowveau Régime, one-act comedy, by MM. Henri Meilbac and Jules Prével, May 11. 
La Danseuse au Couvent, comedy, in one act, by M. Pierre Decourcelle, September 23. 
Autour du Mariage, five-act comedy, by MM. Hector Crémieux and “ Gyp” (Comtesse de 
Martel), October 19. 


MENUS-PLAISIRS. 

Le Crime, five-act drama, by MM. Albin Valabrégue, and Bertol-Graivil, December 8. 

Le Scandale de la Rue Frochot, three-act piece, by M. Maurice Drack, January 13. 

Les Pommes d'Or, transformation, by MM. Chivot and Dara, of Monreal and Blondeau’s 
old extravaganza into a fairy operetta in three acts and fourteen scenes, music by 
M. Audran, February 12. 

La Champenoise, four-act vaudeville, by MM. Hippolyte Raymond, Paul Burani, and 
Maxime Boucheron, music by M. Godefroy, April 7. 


NATIONS. 

Les Carbonari, drama, in five acts, by M. Charles NO(M. Charles Hubernot), December 5. 

Le Nouveau Monde, four-act drama, bv M. Villiers de l'Isle-Adam, February 19. 

Les Fiancailles de Monsieur Tom, vaudeville, in one act, by “‘ M. Mario Suzan,” Feb. 25. 

L’ Orpheline de Seniliac, five-act drama, by M. Ernest Morel, August 1. 

Béranger drama, in five acts, by MM. Alfred Copin and Rissler, September 14. 

NOUVEAUTES. 

Le Droit d’ Afnesse, opera-bouffe, in three acts, words by MM. Leterrier and Vanloo, music 
by M. Francis Chassaigne, January 27. 

Le Premier Baiser, three-act operetta, libretto by MM. Emile de Najac and Raoul Toché, 
music by M. Jonas, March 21. 

Le Roi de Carreau, comic opera, in three acts, words by MM. Leterrier and Vanloo, music 
by M. Théodore de Lajarte, October 26. 

ODEON. 

Le Mariage de Racine, one-act comedy, in verse, by MM. Guillaume Livet and Gustave 
Vautrey, December 21 (243rd anniversary of the birth of Racine). 

Les Papillotes, one-act 4 propos, by MM. Léon Valade and Truffier, January 15 (26lst 
avniversary of the birth of Molitre). 

Le Nom, five-act comedy, by M. i"mile Bergerat, Feburary 3. 

Formosa, four-act drama, in verse, by M. Auguste Vacquerie, March 16, 

Le Bel Armand, comedy in three acts, by M. Victor Jannet (M. Gaston Bergeret), Sept. 5. 

L’Exil d’Ovide, one-act comedy, in verse, by by M. Henri Bonhomme, September 5. 

La Famille d’ Armelles, drama, in three acts, by M. Jean Marras, October 2. 

Severo Torelli, five-act drama, in verse, by M. Francois Coppée, November 21. 

OPERA. 

Henri VIII., grand opera, in four-acts, libretto by MM. Léonce Detroyat and Armand 

Silvestre, music by M. Camille Saint-Saéos, March 8. 
OPERA-COMIQUE. 

Lakmé, three-act comic opera, libretto by MM. Gondinet and Philippe Gille, music by 
M. Léo Delibes, April 14. 

Saute Marquis ! comic opera, in oue-act, words by M. Jules Truffier, music by the late 
Jules Cressonuois, May 18. 

Mathias Corvin, one-act comic opera, words by MM, Paul Milliet and Jules Levallois, 
music by M. de Bertha, June 18. 

Le Portrait, two-act comic opera, words by MM. Laurencin and Jules Adenis, music by 
M. Théodore de Lajarte, June 15. 

PALAIS-ROYAL. 

Peau Neuve, three-act comedy, by MM. E, Gondinet and Debrit, March 6. 

Le Fond du Sac, comedy, in three acts, by M. Pierre Decourcelle, March 24. 

Le Consolateur, one act comedy, by MM. Jules Prével and Alfred Erny, May 1. 

Le Huis Clos, one-act comedy, by MM. Leterrier and Vanloo, May 1. 

Madame est Jalouse, one-act comedy, by M. Paul Ferrier, May 1. 

Le Pot au Lait, monologue, in one act, in verse, by MM, Busnach and Liorat, music by 
M. Wachs, May 1. 

L’Heure du Berger, three-act vaudeville, by M. Ordonneau, May 29. 

Préte-moi ta Femme ! comedy, in two acts, by M. Maurice Desvallitres, September 10. 

Ma Camarade, five-act comedy, by MM. Meilhac and Philippe Gille, October 9. 
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E ; PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN. 
Le Pavé de Paris, spectacular drama in twelve scenes, by M. Adolphe Belot, April 14, 


RENAISSANCE. 
Ninetta, three-act comic opera, libretto by MM. Hennequin and Bisson, music by M. 
Raoul Pugno, December 26, 


Le Fou Chopine, one-act comic opera, words by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, music by 
M. Sellenick, September 29, 


Le Vertigo, opera-bouffe, in three acts, libretto by MM. H. Bocage and H, Crisafulli, 
music by M. Hervé, September 29. 


La Clairon, three-act comic opera, words by MM. Marot, Frébault, and Philippe, music 
by M. Jacobi, November 7, 
VARIETES. 


Les Variétés de Paris, review, in three acts and eight scenes, by MM. Ernest Blum and 
Raoul Toché, December 4. 


La Nuit de Noces de P-L-M., one-act comedy, by M. Fabrice Carré, December 10. 


Mam'zelle Nitouche, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Henri Meilhac and Albert Millaud, 
music by M. Hervé, January 26. 


Pschutt et Vlan, review, in three acts and ten scenes, by MM. Ernest Blum and Raoul 
Toché, November 30. 
VAUDEVILLE. 
Fédora, four-act drama, by M. Victorien Sardou, December 11. 
La Vie Facile, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Albéric Second andi Paul Ferrier, May 19. 
Le Pretexte, one-act comedy, by Baron Jules Legoux, September 4. 
Les Affolés, comedy, in four acts, by MM. Gondinet and Pierre Véron, October 8. 


“7 
Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1882, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1883. 


App1son, William, Parisian Actor, May 26. 

Apnonsine, Mdlle. (Fleury), Parisian Vocalist and Actress, aged 51, July —. 

Anprews, Mrs. Jane, wife of Henry Andrews, of Mme. Beatrice’s Co., aged 50, June 22. 

Arrktns, Edward, Comedian, aged 64, April 8. 

Aves, Mrs. Rosetta, mother of Mme. Rose, aged 70, May 25. 

Banks, Aaron, one of the Original Hague Minstrels, November —. 

BasHaxt, Joseph, Comic Vocalist, May 26. 

Beouervarne, Albert J., professionally known as Albert J. Becher, aged 28, January 19. 

Bernrcat, Firmin, Musical Composer, aged 33, March 4. . 

BertTRranD, —, Operatic Tenor, September —. 

Beswick, William, professionally known as William Creswick, father of Misses Vezin 
and Creswick, Duettists, aged 54, February 25. 

Brsuopr, Mrs. Charlotte, mother of Kate and Alfred Bishop, Comedians, November 15. 

Brann, Zoe, Actress, September 17. 

Boretprev, Adrien, Musical Composer, and son of the Composer of La Dame Blanche, 
aged 67, July 10. 

Boswortn, Mrs. Agnes Ellinor (Nelly Danvers), wife of John H. Bosworth, profes- 
sionally known as Frank B. Danvers, Tragedian, aged 31, April 15. 

Boyp, Alexander, formerly Proprietor of Theatre Royal Bishop Auckland, a. 53, Ang. 2, 

Brana, Mrs. Sarah, grandmother of Miss C. Bullen and Mdlle. Bassano, aged 96, Feb. 23. 

Brocxuavss, Mme., sister of Richard Wagner, March —. 

Brock, Miss Fanny, daughter of John Brock, Pantomimist, aged 30, August 16. 

Brown, Joe, American Negro Minstrel, October 25. 

Buer, Mrs. Minnie, wife of William Knill Buer, and daughter of H, T. Craven, Dramatic 
Author, aged 25, January 16. 

Burton, Mrs. Esther, mother of Mrs. Arthur Swanborough, aged 71, January 5. 

Carrry, John, professionally known as Frank Fleming, June 3. 

CaNNELL, William, Secretary Princesses Theatre, Glasgow, aged 32, December 24. 

Casetut, T., Comedian, May 15. 

Cuampers, Thomas, Actor, aged 59, April 3. 

Ciarke, Alfred, Scenic Artist, Theatre Royal Birkenhead, July 28, 

KB 2 
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Coz, Laurence, Comedian, aged 32, June 11. 
CoLEMAN, Sam, Negro Comedian, aged 36, March 30. 
Cottey, Edward, aged 45, May 13. 
CoxuiEr, John Payne, Shakesperian Commentator, aged 94, September 17. 
Cook, Dutton, Novelist and Dramatic Critic, aged 52, September 11. 
CosTELLo, Michael, Music Hall Artist, aged 39, August 31. 
Crortoy, Charles, Actor, Uctober 9. 
Crooxkg, John, Musical Director, Theatre Royal Manchester, December 27. 
Cutten, Bernard, Actor, March 13. 
Cost&é, Mon. Jules, Composer, aged 55, November 14. 
DaBovILiE, Mons., Pianist, aged 62, May —. 
D’AtFreps, Mrs. Jemima, wife of Edward D’Alfreds, February 19. 
Day, Mrs., Actress, aged 79, January 18. 
Damatn, Malle. Hortense, Parisian Actress, aged 45, November 26. 
Daviss, W. H., aged 76, February 7. 
Davis, Sidney, Actor, aged 70, March 24. 
Day, James, part Proprietor of Day’s Concert Hall, Birmingham, aged 47, March 22. 
DELAVANTI, Mme. Rose, mother of the “ Delavanti Children,” aged 47, April 15. 
DeEceEssart, M., Parisian Actor, aged 42, February 3. 
De Liss, R. J., Manager Theatre Royal Auckland, New Zealand, January 8. 
DieGory, William Thomas, Actor, accidentally drowned, aged 27, December 11. 
DonyEL1y, Michael, Stage Manager Scotia Music Hall, Glasgow, December 29. 
Dowron, William Paton, Actor, aged 88, September 19. 
Drovet, Mmme. (Juliette Gauvain), May —. 
Dvucarp, Mark John, late of the Star Marionettes, aged 40, December 12. 
Dunruorng, Henry, Vocalist, January 20. 
Duran, Alphonse, Scene Painter of Paris, March 11. 
Epmonps, Miss Georgie, Vocalist, aged 27, October 19. 
Ewprep, Mrs., wife of Joseph Eldred, Actress, September 22. 
Eiiorr, —, Acrobat, aged 63, April 27. 
Erk, Ludwig, Musical Dire ctor, aged 77, November —. 
FanyinG, James Francis, Professor of Music, August 1. 
Favre, Georges, Actor, of the Vaudeville, Paris, aged 32, October 
Feeney, Patrick, showman, known as “ Old Malabar,” aged 82, November 6. 
FiEp, Mrs. Sarah Fawcett, wife of Benjamin Field, T. R., Dewsbury, aged 40, June 26 
Furorow, Friedrich Von, Opera Composer, aged 70, January 24, 
Forp, Harry, Musician, aged 36, October 27. 
Garver, Mrs, Arthur (Miss Blanche Stammere), Actress, July 14. 
Gauyt, David (John Davies Butler), Actor, aged 20, August 8. 
Gautier, Mdille. Gabrielle, Parisian Actress, July —. 
Grorrroy, —. Parisian Actor, aged 70, September 6. 
GILLEsPiz, T., Actor, of the Gaiety Theatre, Bombay, September 25. 
GODDARD, Mrs, (Miss Katie Hamilton), Scottish Vocalist, aged 42, October 18. 
Goopwin, John, father of the Sisters Vaville, November 30. 
GoURLAY, William Cameron, Scottish Comedian, aged 65, February 3. 
GRAHAM, Ly. (Graham Lobb), Actor, aged 27, March 29. 
GRIFFITH, Samucl, Equestrian of the Dianta Troupe, July 10. 7 
GRINDALL, Mrs. Annie Elizabeth, wife of Harry E. Grindall, late of Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Warrington, January 25. 
GRISDALE, Walter, Actor, aged 59, February 13. 
GUINARD, John, professionally known as Henry Barnard, Vocalist, aged 26, October 9. 
Gune’L, Johann, Musical Composer, aged 64, November —. 
HALEvY, Léon, dramatist, aged 80, September —. 
Hatton, A. C., Actor, aged 34, Apri! 17. 
HAZLEton, Mrs., wife of Victor Hazleton, Lessee of the Bower Theatre, March 25. 
HENTON, Thomas, brother of John and William Congo, Equestrians, aged 20, April 7. 
HERBeERrtTE, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of E. B. Herberte, Artist, aged 32, January 28. 
Hicks, Julian, Scenic Artist, December 24. ; : 
Huser, Charles, formerly Stage Manager of the Folies Dramatiques, aged 57, August 17. 
Hveues, Frederick, Comedian, aged 41, May 23. 
JENKINs, David, Proprietor of the Consett Theatre, aged 31, November 18. 
Jones, Mrs, widow of David H. Joncs, professionally known as Miss Lizzie Mandlebert, 
Actress, aged 49, May 5. 
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Jones, ——. father of Miss Jenny Jones, aged 72, December 25. 

JonEs, William H., late Lessee of the Alexandra Palace, &c., aged 39, March 17. 

KegLty, Miss Fanny, Actress, aged 92, December 6. 

Ketty, Toney, Comic Vocalist, March —. 

Kenny, Mrs., known as Georgiana Harris, wife of George Kenny, aged 27 May 10. 

Ketren, Henry, Musical Composer and Pianist, aged 35, March 30, 

Krek, Samuel, Orchestral Leader, Nottingham, »ged 64, August 28. 

Lanp, Charles, aged 28, October 20. 

Lanz, Mrs. Jane, professionally known as Jenny Elton, wife of W. E. Lane, late of Grand 
Theatre, Islington, November 7. 

Larticve, Mons,, known as Arthur Delacour, French Dramatist, aged 68, April —. 

Lesrun, ——, French Actor, aged 74, July —. 

Ler, Mrs. Harriett, wife of Richard Austin Lee, and mother of Miss Jenny Lee, a. 50, May 4 

Lez, Richard Austin, Actor, aged 63, June 30. 

Leieu, Henry Sambroke, Poet, aged 46, June 16. 

Lixpon, George, brother of the “ Sisters Lindon,” aged 28, February 17. 

Lioyp, Sam, Comedian, aged 37, March 23. 

Lostey, William, Theatrical Mechanist and Modeller, aged 65, August 25. 

Lock, Mrs. J. H. (Mme. Ramsden), aged 55, November 13 

Loneworrn, Thomas Frederick (known as Teddy O’Lynn), formerly of Corry’s Diorama, 
and late Bill Inspector Hengler's Circus, aged 31, January 16. 

Lowe, Mrs. Jane, mother of the Lauri family, aged 75, September 28, 

MocArpiz, John Francis, Dramatist, aged 41, February 21. 

M‘Donaup, Mrs., mother of Effie M‘Donald, October 19. 

M‘Dowe tt, J., Manager of Tayleure’s Hippodrome and Circus, Cardiff, November 27. 

M‘Puerson, Alexander, Actor, aged 36, October —. 

Maccasg, Michael, father of Mike and Joe Maccabe, March 27. 

Mackey, George William Reay, Manager of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, a. 35, April 15. 

Maauire, J. R. Actor, aged 44, October 22. 

Marston, Henry (Richard Henry Marsh), Tradegian, aged 79, March 23, 

Makyon, Alice, late of Darlington and Jarrow Theatres, May 6. 

Massey, Miss Rose, Actress, aged 32, July 23. 

Marurev, Emile, Composer and Vocalist of the Eldorado, Paris, August —. 

Marruison, Arthur, Dramatist and Actor, aged 57, May 21. 

Morratt, Richard, Equestrian, aged 72, March 25. 

Monier, Mdile. Marguerite, Danseuse, aged 19, March —. 

Monrose, Louis, Dramatist and Actor, of the Thédtre Frangais, aged 73, July —. 

Montsazon, M. French Actor, December —. 

Moors, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. G. W. Moore, Negro Comvdian, aged 50, December 17. 

Murr, Miss Emily Margaret, Vocalist, November 4. 

Newcomsg, Arthur Business M mager, Theatre Royal, Plymouth, aged 34, August 15. 

NEWwuaM, Mrs., late widow of W. H. Newham, for nearly 30 years connected with the 
Britannia Theatre, January 24. 

Norton, Frederick Naphtali, son of F. B. Norton, December 4. 

O'Cownor, John (Harry Wilkinson, one of the Wilkinson Brothers), aged 29, October 25. 

O‘Matiey, ——, Ventriloquist, aged 28, October —. 

Ornnipge, Miss, Vocalist, aged 26, September 16. 

Orsini, A., Composer of Lola, &c., March —. 

Owen, John (Owain Alaw), Musical Composer, aged 62, January 30. 

Parmer, James, Ceiling Walker, aged 52, December 24. 

PaLMER, Mrs. Sarah Annie, wife of William Palmer, Stage Manager of Collins’s Music 
Hall, aged 35, June 16. 

PavLo, James, Pantomimist, April 27. , d ss 
Person, Mme., Actress, formerly of the ThéAtre Historique, Lyrique, &., Paris, aged 55, 
November —. i m 

Prtron.|, Egidio, known as Bernard Sylvester, Actor and Puutomimist, December 27. 

Picton, George, father of Samuel and Miss Kmily Picton, December 20, 

QuAGLIENI, Mme., Amalia Gasperini, wife of Autonio Quaglieni, late Circus Proprietor, 
aged 63, December 22. 

REICHER-KINDERMANN, Mme., Opera Singer, aged 30, June 2. 

Reynoupson, T. H., Dramatist and Vocalist, aged 75, July —. 

Ricuarp, Mons. Henri, Parisian Actor, aged 37, November 14, 

Rickerts, Richard, Pautowimist, aged 29, March 17. 
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Ries, Alfred, Actor of the Odéon Paris, April —. 

Rieavt, Mme., Opera Singer, aged 86, February —. 

Ripon, Mrs. (Elizabeth Collins), wife of George Ripon, Comic Vocalist, October 21. 

Roncont, Mons., Opera Singer of the ‘LhéAtre Italien, Paris, son of the celebrated Barotine 
Ronconi, February —. 

Rovussy, Mrs. Alice, wife of Walter Rousby and daughter of the Jate James L. Angel, 
Actress, aged 24, April —. 

Russz.1, Frank, Comedian, July 14. 

Saker, Edward, Lessee of Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, aged 52, March 29, 

SAMWELLs, John, formerly an Equestrian, aged 63, January 12. 

SANDEAU, Jules, French Dramatist, April 24. 

Sarina, Mrs., daughter of T. Jackson, late of Royal Pavilion, Sheffield, aged 21, May 2. 

Scurra, Francesco, Musical Composer, aged 68, October 15. 

Scuorezs, Charles Henry, better known as Charles Henry Duval, late Lessee of Theatre 
Royal Blackburn, &c., aged 52, February 5. 

Srxrovus, Angiolo Robson, Dramatist, aged 71, March 28. 

SmytHson, GrorGe, Actor, aged 70, November 11. 

SourrEN, Mme., formerly as Miss Millie Barnett a Columbine, aged 77, April —. 

Sowery, Mrs. Ann, wife of Mr. Sowery, landlord of Waterloo Music Hall, Bilston, Nov. 27. 

Sprepy, Henry, late of the South London Palace Music Hall, May 29. 

STan EY, Jocelyn, Baritone Vocalist, aged 32, March 18. 

Sroxes, Mrs. Caroline Ann, professionally known as Miss Carrie Romer, wife of W. 8. 
Hardy Stokes, Vocalist, January 28. 

Sronz, Mrs. Mary Anne, mother of Charles R. Stone, Comedian, aged 58, May 26. 

Stoner, Mrs, Marion, wife of Joe Stoner, December 19. 

Sreatroy, Charles (General Tom Thumb), Dwarf, 31 inches high, aged 45, July 16. 

Summers, Mrs. Emily Jane, wife of Charles Summers, Actress, December 27. 

Svusini, Agostino Giuliano, Operatic Singer, aged 60, November 24. 

Swinzoukne, Mrs. Harriett, mother of Thomas Swinbourne, actor, aged 79, April 4. 

TaNNETT, Mrs. B., Actress, December 6. 

TxemP.z, Mrs. Mary, wife of Edward P. Temple, aged 22, March 19. 

TremMPLeTON, Robert Williamson, for 52 years proprietor of Ten pleton’s Portable Theatre, 
and father of Willie Templeton, Clown at Hengler’s Circus, aged 82, January 4. 

Tuorne, Charles R., Jun., American Actor, aged 42, February 10, 

Tray, M., Parisian Actor, aged 47, February 14 

Troncust, M., Actor of the IhéAtre Francais, Paris, aged 60, January 17. 

TyiER, Joseph, Musician, March 13. 

WacGuorn, William, Theatrical Laceman, May 

Waoner, Richard, Composer, aged 69, February 13. 

Waker, John Henry, Equestrian, aged 31, May 27 

Waxtack, Fitzroy, Actor and Manager, Theatre Royal, Oldham, aged 45 

Wattace, George, father of the Sisters Wallace, aged 49, March 4. 

Watrer, Charles, Acting Manager and Treasurer, Lheatre Royal, Haymarket, April 27 


a=. 


’ Fe bruary 5, 


Watsox, Mre., mother of the Sisters Watson, of the Gaiety Theatre, London, Oct. 27. 

Warts, Charles, Comedian, September 30. 

Wuirnam, George, Circus Artist, October 12. 

Witxixs, Mrs. Marie, widow of Serjeant Wilkins (wife of Mr. Davis), Actress, Sept. 27 

Wituiams, Mrs., professionally known as Miss Fanny Wright, Sing! 
Actress, aged 43, June 20. 

Wittso0n, Henry, proprietor ofthe Sun Music Hall, Knightsbridge, July 3. 

WOoOLFENDEN, Jose} h, Actor, aged 34 January _, 

Woop, Mre. Elizabeth E.. widow of W. H. Wood, of “Wood's Minstrels,’ a. 37, March 2. 

Woorear, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of W. Woolgar, Actor, March 1 

Youns, Alfred, late Manager Philharmonic Theatre, &c., aged 54, March 18. 

YounGr, Mrs. Margaret, wife of Richard W. Younge, Lessee of the Tyne Theatre, Feb. 23. 


ng and Dancing 


An irritable tragedian w playing M t i rushed off to kill Duncan, when ther 
was no blood for the Thane to steep his } lsin. “ The |} ! the blood |!" exclaimed 
he to the agitated property-man, who had forgotten it The actor, however, not to « 
appoint the audience, clenched his fist, and striking the property-men a violent blow 
upon the nose, cooly washed his hends in the stream that burst from it, and re-entered 


with the usual words, “‘ 1 have done the deed. Didset thou not hear a noise ? 
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THEATRES 
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IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





ABERDEEN—Her Majesty’s, W. McFarland. 
ABERYSTWITH—Assembly Rooms 

Bijou Theatre. 
Accrineton—Prince’s, Mr. J. Omerod. 
AIRDRIE—Public Hall, W. Ferguson. 
Auprrsuot—Royal Club House, Captain 

Brickenden, Secretary. 

Victory, Albert R. Steele. 
ALTRINCHAM—Varieties. 
ARBROATH—Royal. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LynE—People’s, 

and Son. 

Royal, Revill and Son. 
Ayr—Corn Exchange, Hamilton Nimmo. 
BarnsLEy—Gaiety. 

Royal, G. Horne. 

BarnsTarPLe— Music Hall, J. Andrews. 
Baxkow-1n-FurnEss—Alhambra, Bell and 
Atkinson. 

Amphitheatre, Bell and Atkinson. 
Batu—Royal, F. Neebe. 
Brirast—Royal, J. F. Warden. 

Ulster Hall, Company. 
BetrEer—Public Hall, J. Pym. 
Brrxenneap—Princeof Wales, D. Grannell. 

Royal, B. Stanhope and J. Vowles. 
Briston—Royal, W. Edwin. 
Birmineuam—Royal, M. H. Simpson. 

Prince of Wales, J. Rodgers. 

Holte, Reeves Smith, and Son. 

Exchange, J. J. Wickham. 

New Theatre, A. Melville. 


Revill 


Bisnor Avckiranp— Royal, Warren F, | 


Hill. 

Buacksvrn—Royal, Mrs. C. H. Duval. 
New Royalty, R. Robertson. 
Prince's, E. Trevanion. 

Exchange Hall, L. Edleston. 
Biackroor— Royal, T. Sergenson. 

Prince of Wales, Thos. Sergenson. 

Winter Gardens, W. Morgan. 

taikes Hall Gardens, Mr. Taylor. 

Brrtu—Royal, R. Fynes. 

Boutroy—Royal, J. F. Elliston. 

Bostox—Shodfriars Hall. 

Douglas's, G. Wild. 
Bovryemovutu— Royal, H. Nash. 
Buraproxp—Royal, Mrs. Charles Rice. 

New Prince's. 

Pullan’s, H. Pullan. 

St. George's Hall, Mr. B. Carter. 
Brecon— Royal. 

Briprort— Drill Hall. 

Burentoy—Royal, Mrs. H. Nye Chart. 

Buistor— Royal, Mr. A. Melville. 

New Royal, G. and J. M. Chute. 
Buayitey—Koyal, J. Gillespie. 
Bunton-on-Taent—Alhambra. 

Bury Str. Epuunps — Royal, J. CO. 

Roberts. 





Bury (Lancashire )—Opera House, Purcell 
and Revill. 
CamBRIDGE—TheatreRoyal, W.B. Redfarn, 

Sturton Town, Royal, J. D. Digby. 
CanTERBuRY—Royal, H. S. Claris. 
CarpirF—Royal, E. Fletcher. 
CaxtisLE—Her Majesty’s, G. Weldon. 

Star, D. M‘Cauley. 
CasTLEFORD—Royal, G. Masterman. 
CHELTENHAM—Royal, E. B. Shenton. 
CurrtsEY—Drill Hall, T. J. Rawling. 
CuEstER— New Royalty, W. A. McNeill. 

New Royalty, J. W. Carter. 

Prince of Wales. 

CuortEY—Royal, A. Stanton. 
CoatTBRripGE—Royal, F. M. Barbour. 
CoLcHEsTER—Royal, Nunn and D. Vale. 
ConsEtt—Royal. 

Cork—New Royal, J. Scanlan. 
Coventry— Royal, W. Bennett. 
CrewE—Town Hall, J. Levey. 

Lyceum, H. Taylor. 
Croypon—Royal, Roberts and Archer. 
Daruineron— Royal, J. Cavanah. 
Darwen—Royal, O. H. Schou. 


| Derspy—Corn Exchange, J. Harwood. 


Lecture Hall, F. Brown. 
Drvonrort—Royal, F. Neebe. 
Dewsspury—Royal, Shaw and Field. 
DoncasteR—Royal, T. Brooke. 
Dovetas—Royal 

Gaiety. 

New Grand, T. Lightfoot. 


| Dover—Royal. 


Clarence, A. Briant. 


| Dusiin—Gaiety, M. Gunn. 


Queen’s, Messrs. Josephs. 
Dumsarton—aAlbert. 
Dumrnries—Royal, A. D. McNeill. 
Dunpgr—Royal, W. McFarland. 

Operetta House, W. McFarland. 

People’s, J. M‘Giverin. 
DuNFERMLINE— Roya). 
Eatrne—Lyric, E. Stephens. 
Easrsournne—Royal, W. Pegg. 
Epixsvurcu—Albert Hall, D. 8. M‘Kay. 

Lyceum, Howard and Wyndham. 

Operetta Hovee 

Princess's, A  .). M‘Neill. 

Royal, J. Heslop. 

Erers— Royal. 

Exeter—Royal, F. Neebe. 
Fatxrrk—Royal. 

Fatmouta— Drill Hall. 

Fann worta—Royal. 
Foikestoxs—Bradstone, Mr. Rignold. 
GatssporoveH — Temperance, Messrs. 

Conlon. 

Giascow—Gaiety, A. Livingstone. 

Grand, T. W. Charles. 
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GLasGow—Princess’s, H. Cecil Beryl. 
Royal. 

Royalty, E. L. Knapp. 

Adelphi, Mrs. D. P. Miller. 
GtovcrstER—Royal, T. Dutton. 
Goorz—Royal, C. Bromley. 

Prince of Wales. 
Gosport—Assembly Rooms. 
GranTHamM—Royal. 

GravEsEND—Royal, A. Henning. 
Pavilion, Mrs. Thomas Eves. 
Rosherville, W. Barlow. 

Great YarmMouTH— Royal, J. G. Flower. 
Aquarium, P. W. Taylor. 

GREENOCK—Royal, A. Wright. 

GREENWICH—Royal. 

Grimspy—Royal, G. G. Whyatt. 

GurERNsry—Royal. 

Hatrrax—Royal, F. Rawlings. 

Gaiety, J. Stansfield. 
Hantzy—Royal, James H. Elphinstone. 
Harrocate—Spa Theatre, G. Thompson. 
HartiEpoon (West) — Royal, Kirtley and 

Ball 


Gaiety, W. Prescott. 
Hastinas—Gaiety, Mdme. Soldene. 

Concert Hall, J. Stuart. 

Music Hall, C. Lockey. 
Herrrrorp—Corn Exchan 
Heyrwoop—Royal, Mrs. Clegg. 
HuppersrizLp—Royal, J. W. White. 
Hvur1r—Royal, Wilson Barrett. 
Hypr—Royal, T. Russell. 
Inverness—Royal. 
Isewson—Reval, H. R. Eyre. 
JaRnRnow-on-TynE—Royal, T. [olmes. 
JERsEY—Royal, Wybert Rousby. 
KEIGHLEY—Queen’s. 
KIDDERMINSTER—Royal. 


Kitmannocx—Opera House, T. C. Howitt. 


Kenpat—St. George’s Hall, W. Fisher. 
LEAMINGTON— Royal, A. Turner. 
Lzs—Public Hall. 

Lzrps—The Grand, Wilson Barrett. 
Royal, J. Hobson. 

Lzrx—Star, 8S. Jones. 

LzicestEr—Royal, J. and 8. Horner. 
Royal Opera House, Elliot Galer. 

Lz1eu(Lancashire)— Varieties, A.De Castro. 

Lewes—Concert Hall, Mr. Robinson. 

LicH¥FigELD—St. James's. 

Luoerick—Royal, J. Fogerty. 

Athenzum, Connihan and McKeon. 
Rink Theatre, J. Lavertine. 

Liycoty—Masonic, Mesers. Conlon. 
Royal, Roberts and Archer, 

LiITTLEHAMPTON—Theatre. 

LIVERPOOL 
Adelphi, E. Trevanion. 
Bijou, J. Bell. 

City. 
Court, R. B. Bainbridge. 

Rotunda, D. Grannell. 





Alexandra, Mrs, Edward Saker. 
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LrvErPoot — Prince of Wales, Frank 
Emery. 

Royal. 

Sefton, R. Mulvey. 

Gaiety, H. de Frece. 

St. James’s, Sam Hague. 
Lranetity—Royal, E. J. Mathews. 
Lonpon—Adelphi, A. and 8. Gatti. 

Alhambra, Company. 

Astley’s, J. and G. Sanger. 

Avenue, Alex. Henderson. 

Britannia, Mrs. 8. Lane. 

Criterion, Alex Henderson, 

Comedy, Alex. Henderson. 

Covent Garden, Ernest Gye. 

Court, John Clayton. 

Drury Lane, Augustus Harris. 

Elephant and Castle, J. A. Cave. 

Gaiety, J. Hollingshead. 

Garrick. 

Globe, Messrs. Hollingshead & Shine. 

Haymarket, Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft. 

Her Majesty’s, F. C. Leader. 

{mperial, Matthews Monck. 

International, Miss Dinorben, 

Lyceum, Henry Irving. 

Marylebone, A. Melville. 

New Grand (late Philharmonic), Chas. 

Head. 

Novelty, Miss Nelly Harris. 

Olympic, Mrs. A. Conover. 

Opera Comique, Harry Jackson. 

Pandora, Company. 

Pavilion, Morris Abrahams, 

Princess’s, Wilson Barrett. 

Royalty, Miss Kate Santley. 

Sadler’s Wells, Mr. Mat Robson. 

Savoy, D’Oyly Carte. 

St. James’s, John Hare and W. H. 

Kendal. 

Standard, J. and R. Douglass. 

Strand, Mrs. Swanborough. 

Surrey, Conquest and Pettitt. 

Toole’s, J. L. Toole. 

Vaudeville, Thomas Thorne. 

Victoria, Coffee Palace Company. 

Alexandra Palace. 

Crystal Palace, Company. 

New Cross Public Hall 

North Woolwich Gardens. 


St. George's Hall, A. Reedand Corney Grain. 
Bijou, Bayswater. 


Ladbroke, Notting Hill. 
Lonponperrky — Opera House, J. F. 
Warden. 
LoxrGTor Royal. 


Lowestort—Royal, 8. Geary. 
Luton — Town Hall. 
Lyxx—Royal, H. Jex. 


| Macciesriztp—Royal, W. K. Gatley. 


MANCHESTER 


MaIpsTon? 
MaLtTon 
MALVERN 


Royal. 
Theatre Royal. 
Drill Hall. 
Royal, Captain Bainbridge. 
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-MaNCHEST&R— Prince’s,J ohn Hollingshead. 

Queen’s, Mr. Salter. 
MareGate—Royal, Miss Sarah Thorne. 
MERTHYR— Royal. 
MIDDLESBOROUGH—Royal, John Imeson. 
MonrrosE—N.B. Assembly Rooms. 
Morpeta—Masonic. 

NeEatH—Star Theatre, J. E. Noakes. 

NEWARK—Theatre. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LymME—Royal. 

NEWCAsTLE-UPoN-TynE—Royal, Howard 
and Wyndham. 

Tyne, R. W. Younge. 

Newport (Mon.)—Gaiety, A. Melville. 

Victoria, H. T. Brickwell. 
Nortaampron—Royal, J. Tebbutt. 
Nortu SHrecps—Royal, 8. R. Chisholm. 
Noxrwicu—Royal, W. Sidney. 

Agricultural Hall, Company. 
NotrinenamM—Royal, Thos. W. Charles. 
‘OLtpHaAM—Royal, Lindo Courtenay. 

Gaiety, Mr. H. Pemberton. 
*OxFORD—New Queen’s, A. F. Rose. 

Royal, H. Hatch. 

PAaIGNTON—Royal, H. Braham. 
Patstry—Royal, J. Goold. 

Abercorn, Mrs, Muir. 

Exchange Rooms, M. Kyle. 
‘PertaH— Royal. 

Pavilion, J. Matthewson. 

Public Hall, Mr. Patterson. 
PererBorouGu—Royal, W. D. Nichols. 
Piymovutra—-Royal, J. R. Newcombe. 
PortsmouTH—Royal, J. W. Boughton. 
PonTYPOOL—Royal. 

Preston—Royal, T. Ramsey. 
RAMsGaTE—Amphitheatre, G. Sanger. 

Granville, L. Jeffries, 

St. James's, F, Harvey. 

Vaudeville, 

Reapinc—Royal, Elliot Galer. 
Reppitrca —Drill Hall. 
RicuMonD—Her Majesty's, J. Russell, 

Star and Garter. 

RocuDaLtE— Royal, F. W. Purcell. 
RocuEster—Royal, T. KE. Evans. 
RorHerd#aM—Royal, Company. 
Runcorn—Royal, Mr. E. J. Ottley. 
Ruesy—Assembly Room, R. Over. 
Rypr—Royal, W. Richardson. 
SaLte—Public Hall. 

SaLrorp—Prince ot Wales, B. Sheridan. 
ScansorouGH—Royal, W. R. Beverley. 

Londesborough, W. A. Waddington 

and Sons. 

Spa, Fras. Goodricke. 

Seauam Harsovr—Royal, F. Browne. 
Suerrigtp—Royal, E. Romaine Callender. 

Alexandra Opera House, W. Brittlebank. 
Sureips (South)—Royal, Fred Cooke. 

Grand Theatre, 8. B. Siddall. 
Suxewspvury—Royal, Mrs. Thos. Maddox. 
Sourm#ampron—Royal, J. W. Gordon. 
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| SourHamproN—Philharmonic, Company. 





| SquruenD—Public Hall, J. D. Ablett. 
SoutHrort—Vaudeville. 


Pavilion, J. Long. 
SPENNYMOOR—Cambridge, R. Emery. 
SpaLpINGc—Corn Exchange. 
StarrorD— Lyceum, Company. 

Royal. 


| STALEYBRIDGE—Odd Fellows’, S. Cottrell. 


Victoria, W. Hill. 
Stamrorp—Corn Exchange, Company. 

Odd Fellows’ Society. 
SrrrLine—Public Hall, R. M. Brechin. 

Arcade, Mr. Crawford. 
Srockport—Opera House, W. Revill. 
Stock Ton-on-TEES—Royal, J. Hodgson. 

Alhambra, Madame Prescott. 

Star, C. Gardiner. 

Exchange, R. F. Chilton. 
Sr. Heten’s—Royal, G. F. Charles, 
SrourBRipbGE—Alhambra, Mrs. Patch. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON — Shakespeare Me- 

morial, C. Lowndes. 

SunpERLAND—Royal, E. D. Davis. 

Avenue, H. E. Moss. 

Assembly Kooms, 8. Alcock. 





| SwansEa—Royal, A. Melville. 


Star, A. Melville. 
Swinpon— Mechanics’. 
Taunton—Victoria Rooms, Mr.Wickenden, 

Public Rooms, Mr. Steed. 

Parade Rooms, Mr. Mitchell. 
TEWKESBURY— Philharmonic. 


| LopMORDEN—Royal, Brown and Co. 


| Torquay—Royal, W. Gillow. 
| TrowpripgE—Public Hall, P. L. Hill, 
| Trouro—Royal. 


TunsTaLL—St. James’s Hall, Company. 
Uxsriver— Royal. 
WakeEFIELD—Royal, B. Sherwood. 
Watsatt—Alexandra, C. Crooke. 

Agricultural Hall. 

Royal, Miss R. Deering. 
WaRrRINGTON—Prince of W ales, B.Sheridan. 

Public Hall, William Johuson. 
Waterrorp — New Theatre, 

Kenney, Secretary. 
WestBromMwicH—Royal, H.C. Hazlewood. 
Weymoutu—Royal, H. Wheeler. 
Wuuitsy—Star, W. Clark. 

Westcliff Saloon, H. Walker. 
WurrrnaveN—Royal, Miss B. Fletcher. 
Wipyes— Royal. 

WiGcax—Royal, Mr. G. F. Warde. 


Edward 


| Wiecroy—Odd Fellows’ Hall. 


Winpsor—Royal, J. Suttle. 
Wotvernampron— Royal, L. Courtenay. 
New Prince of Wales, Goddard W byatt. 
Worcester—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Workrxoron—Koyal, H. A. Langlois, 
Wootwicu—Royal. 
Wrexuam—Public Hall, W. H. Tilston. 
Yorx—Royal, W. A. Waddington. 

















































MUSIC HALLS 
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IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





ABERDEEN—W. McFarland. 
AccrineTon—Midge’s. 
A.prrsHot—Cavalry Brigade, C. Harrison. 

Red, White, and Blue, H. Salter. 
AsHTON-UNDER-LynE—People’s, 

and Son. 
Ayr—Corn Exchange, H. Nimmo. 
Barnstey—Surrey, John Wilkinson. 

Wire Trellis. 

Wine Shades, S. Parry. 
Barrow-1n-F urnEss—Star, Bell& Atkinson 
Betrast—Alhambra, W. J. Ashcroft. 

New Colosseum. 

St. George’s Hall. 
BENFIELDSIDE—New Central Hall. 
BirminguaM—Birmingham, E. Martin. 

Crystal Palace, Messrs. Day. 

London Museum, D. McInnes. 

Star. 

3alsall Heath. 

Steam Clock, J. Inshaw, 

Curzon, G. Beech. 

Masonic, G. Beech. 

BriacksurN— Alhambra, Robert Adamson. 

Odd Fellows’, J. Richardson. 

Prince’s, F. Trevanion. 
Brackroot—North Pier. 
Borron—Victoria, J. B. Geoghegan. 

Alvo’s Varieties. 

Boston—Clarence, F. Brown. 

Prince of Wales, W. Ireson. 
Braprorp—Pullan’s, H. Pullan. 

Star, Cowgill aud Leathley. 

St. George’s Hall, B. Carter. 
Briguton—Oxford, Messrs. Botham. 

St. James’s. 

Bristor—Alhambra, T. Bradford. 

City. 

BrownuiItts, near Walsall—Station, W. 
Roberts. 

Bryymawe, Circus of Varieties. 

Buryiry—Varieties, J. W. Allen. 

Mechanics’. 

BurstemM—Britennia, J. W. Snape. 

Prince Albert. 

Marquis of Granby. 

People’s. 
Burron-on-Trent—Alhambra, H. Potter. 
Bury— Museum, R. Edwards. 

Victoria. 

CantrersuRy—aApollonian, T. A. Stack. 
CarpirF—Philharmonic, R. Morrella. 

Stuart Hall. 

Victoria. 

Caruiste—Star, D. McCauley. 
CuaTnamM—Barnard’s, L. Barnard. 
CHELTENHAM — Assembly 

Colosseum, G, Brown, 

CursteR—Music. 


Revill | 


Rooms, E. 
{Shenton. | 


} 
| 





| CovENTRY 





CuESTER—Union. 
CHESTERFIELD—Spa. 
West-end. 
CotcnEstER—Sjr Colin Campbell,J.Spence. 
Oxford, Mr. F. W. Bird. 
Consett—Assembiy Rooms, D. Jenkins. 
Corx—City Hall, J. Lovell. 
Britannia, W. Bennett. 
Craptzy Hratu—Palace, J. Worton, ' 


| Crewe (Cheshire)—Borough, J. Rawson. 


DaRLiIncTton—Gaiety, J. Wharton. 
Drat—Paragon. 

Drerpy—Drill Hall. 
Dewspury—Industrial Hall, J.J. Barstow. 
Dovrer—Apollonian, W. Brown. 

Pheenix, J. Kemp. 

Wellington. 

Dustin—Grafton, George West. 

North City. 

Harp, M. Nolan. 

People’s. 

Rot unda, H. Gill. 

Star of Erin, D. Lowrey. 

Railway, J. Walmsley. 

Malt Shovel, E. T. Moore. 
Dumruirs— Gaiety, J. J. Clark. 
DunprrE—Operetta House,W. McFarland. 
EastBournk—Britannia, A. Hounsom. 

Pavilion. 

East Hartieroot—NewStar,J.R. Carter. 
EpinspvurGu— Varieties, H. E. Moss. 

Albert, D. M‘Kay. 
FarnsorovcH—North Camp, J. Watts. 
FLEETwoop—Royal Albert, T. Parkinson. 

Royal Hotel, R. Forster. 

Varieties, A. Harrison. 
ForkEstoNE—New Inn, H. R. Back. 
GaTEsHEAD— Hall of Varieties. 
Guiascow—Alexandra, A. McGown, 

Britannia, H. T. Rossborough. 

Scotia, Mrs. J. 8. Baylis. 

Folly, A. Macgregor. 

St. Andrew’s Hall. 

Shakespeare, D, Butler. 
Guiovcester—<Albert Hall, T. H Maslen, ‘ 
Great Bripge—Stork, C. E. Howells. 
Great Grimspy—Curry’s Varieties, 

Denno’s. 

Victoria, F. W. Hoffman. 

Golden Fleece, H. Jessop. 

Bakewell’s, Mr. Bakewell. 

Great YarmoutH—Gaiety, J. C. Mason. 
GREENOCK—Queen’s, E. Lyons. 
Moss's Varieties, J. Moss. 


| Halesowen —Varieties, Mr. Nock, 


Hawirax—Malt Shovel, A. B. Pollard. 
Odd Fellows’, J. Stansfield. 
Varieties, Robert Templeton. 

HanLey—Alexandra, J. Warner. 
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Hartiepoor (West)—Star. 
Hastincs—Music, C. Lockey. 

Pier, J. D. Hunter. 

Royal Concert, J. Stuart. 
Hererorp—Shire Hall. 
HeExwoop— Wellington Hotel, J. Stacey. 
HvuppDERSFIELD—Town Hall. 

Gymnasium. 

Hv1r1r—Alhambra Palace, T. H. Greasley. 

Mechanics’. 

Albert. 

Hvurtme—Coutellier’s Varieties, 

Vine Concert Hall. 

Wellington Concert Room, 
Hypr—Railway Hotel, J. Booth. 
Kegiguiry—Britannia, J. Temple, 

Burlington, W. Preston. 

Odd Fellows’, J. Peckover. 
KippERMINstTER—Oxford, T. Biven. 

Dolphin, §. Cookson. 

Swan, Mrs. A. G, Titley. 
Kipse@rove (Tunstall) —Albion. 
LancastER—Music, E. Fletcher. 
LeaMIneton—Victoria Pavilion, Messrs. 

Groves. 

Lrrps—Princess’s, J. Hobson. 

Varieties, J. Stansfield. 

Bay Horse. 

Horticultural Gardens, G. Bush. 

Victoria, Masser. 

Angel, John Brooke. 
LeIcestEr—Gaiety, 8S. Torr. 

Temperance. 

Varieties, J. Paul. 

LrieaH— DeCastro’s. 

Leitu—Star. 

Lincoty—Pavilion, J. W. Bradley. 
Liverroot—City Varieties. 

Constellation, J. Cohen. 

Gaiety, H. De Frece. 

Haymarket, W. Thomas. 

League, Charles McCarthy. 

Parthenon, J. G. Stoll. 

Philharmonic. 

Star, Fineberg and Lees. 

St. George’s. 

St. James’s, S. Hague. 
LLANELLY— Royal Exchange. 
Lonpon —Arches, Mme. Gatti. 

Battersea, S. H. Duffield. 

Bedford, G. Fredericks. 

Bermondsey Town Hall. 

Bijou, H. Wallace. 

Cambridge, Will Riley. 

Canterbury, Crowder and Payne. 

Collins's, H. Sprake. 

Crowder’s, A. A. Hurley. 

Deacon’s, J. W. Deacon. 

Foresters’, J. Seward. 

Gatti’s, Mesdames Gatti. 

Green Lane, Carr and Milburn. 

Temple of Varieties, P. Dunn. 

London Pavilion, E. Villiers. 


| 
| 
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Lonpon—Lusby’s, Crowder and Payne. 
Marylebone, R. F. Botting. 
Metropolitan, H. G. Lake, 

Middlesex, J. L. Graydon. 

Oxford, J. H. Jennings. 

People’s Peckham, A. F. Lovejoy. 

Queen’s Palace of Varieties, F. and M. 
Abrahams. 

Royal, W. T. Purkiss. 

Seabright Palace of Varieties, J. Keeble. 

South London, Poole and Ulph. 

Sun, Messrs. Hart. 

Standard, R. Wake. 

Star, H. Hart. 

Trocadero, R. R. Bignell. 

Varieties, G. Harwood. 

Victoria Coffee Palace, Company. 

Victor, J. Hawkins. 

Winchester. 

Loneton (Staffordshire)—Star, W. Tipper. 
King’s Arms, R. Nuttall. 

People’s, T. Bond. 

Luton—People’s. 


Lynn—Palace, F. Scott. 


People’s, Mr. Main. 
MacctesFietp— Drill Hall. 
MAtvern—Concert Room. 
MancuEsteR—Folly, E. Garcia. 

Free Trade Hall, J. Tennant. 

Gaiety, E. Garcia. 

People’s, T. B. Burton. 

Star, W. Thomas. 

St. Jameés’s Hall. 
ManrcatE—Hall-by-the-Sea, G. Sanger. 
MippLespoxoucH—Oxford, J. Imeson. 

Alexandra Palace. 

Prince of Wales, George Hearse. 
‘Town Hall 


| NEwcastTLE-on-Tyne—Art Gallery. 





Victoria, J. Bagnall. 
New Tyne, W. Elliott. 
NeEwrportT—Star. 
Nortuampton—Prince of Wales Theatre, 
Hyram Travers. 
Lecture Halls. 
Nortu Suietps— Public Hall, Carr & Co. 


| Norwich—Connaught, F. Morgan. 


East of England, Dr. Redmondi. 
Norrincuam—Talbot Palace C. B, Cox. 

Albert. 

Alhambra, Mr. Noble. 

Crown and Cushion, W. Walker. 

Marble Rink. 
Orppury—Museun, B. T. Sadler. 

Holberry’s, J. Holberry. 
OtpHamM—aAlbert. 

Lancashire Hotel, B. Bridge. 

People’s, W. Jefferyes. 

Wild Dayrell, G. Wainhouse. 

White Bear, Mr. Johnson. 
Prrtu—City Hall, Authorities. 

Coffee House Concert Hall. 

Exchange Hall. 
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Rica, Alfred, Actor of the Odéon Paris, April —. 
KRiGgact, Mme., Opera Singer, aged 86, February —. 
Ripon, Mrs. (Elizabeth Collins), wife of Geofge Ripon, Comic Vocalist, October 21. 
Roncont, Mons., Opera Singer of the ‘LhéAtre Italien, Paris, son of the celebrated Barotine 
Ronconi, February —. 
tousny, Mrs. Alice, wife of Walter Rousby and daughter of the late James L. Angel 
Actress, aged 24, April —. , 
Russe.t, Frank, Comedian, July 14. 
Saker, Edward, Lessee of Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, aged 52, March 29, 
SAMWELLs, John, formerly an Equestrian, aged 63, January 33. 
SANDEAU, Jules, French Dramatist, April 24. 
Sarina, Mrs., daughter of T. Jackson, late of Royal Pavilion, S heffield, aged 21, May 2. 
Scutra, Francesco, Musical Composer, aged 68, October 15. 
Scnores, Charles Henry, better known as Charles Henry Duval, late Lessee of Theatre 
Royal Blackburn, &c., aged 52, February 5. 
Sr1ovus, Angiolo Robson, Dramatist, aged 71, March 28. 
Smyiuson, GrorGe, Actor, aged 70, November 11. 
SourTrEN, Mme., formerly as Miss Millie Barnett a Columbine, aged 77, April —. 
Sowery, Mrs. Ann, wife of Mr. Sowery, landlord of Waterloo Music Hall, Bilston, Nov. 27, 
Sreepy, Henry, late of the South London Palace Music Hall, May 29. 
Sran ey, Jocelyn, Baritone Vocalist, aged 32, March 18, 
Srokes, Mrs. Caroline Ann, professionally known as Miss Carrie Romer, wife of W. 8. 
Hardy Stokes, Vocalist, January 28. 
Sronr, Mrs..Mary Anne, mother of Charles R. Stone, Comedian, aged 58, May 26. 
Sroner, Mrs. Marion, wife of Joe Stoner, December 19. 
Srrarron, Charles (General Tom Thumb), Dwarf, 31 inches high, aged 45, July 16. 
Summers, Mrs. Emily Jane, wife of Charles Summers, Actress, December 27. 
Svueini, Agostino Giuliano, Operatic Singer, aged 60, November 24, 
Swinzovrnr, Mra. Harrictt, mother of Thomas Swinbourne, actor, aged 79, April 4. 
Tannett, Mrs. B., Actress, December 6. 
Temr.e, Mrs. Mary, wife of Edward P. Temple, aged 22, March 19. 
TEMPLETON, Robert Williamson, for 52 years proprietor of Templeton’s Portable Theatre, 
and father of Willie Templeton, Clown at Hengler’s Circus, aged 82, January 4. 
Tuornk, Charles R., Jun., American Actor, aged 42, February 10. 
Train, M., Parisian Actor, aged 47, February 14, 
Troncuet, M., Actor of the LhéAtre Francais, Paris, aged 60, January 17. 
TyiEr, Joseph, Musician, March 13. 
Wacuorn, William, Theatrical Laceman, May —. 
Waonsnr, Richard, Composer, aged 69, February 13. 
Waker, John Henry, Equestrian, aged 31, May 27. 
Wattacr, Fitzroy, Actor and Manager, Theatre Royal, Oldham, aged 45, February 5. 
Wa tace, George, father of the Sisters Wallace, aged 49, March 4. 
Waturer, Charles, Acting Manager and Treasurer, ‘Theatre Royal, Haymarket, April 27. 
Watson, Mrs., mother of the Sisters Watson, of the Gaiety Theatre, London, Oct. 27. 
Warts, Charles, Comedian, September 30. 
Wuurtrnam, George, Circus Artist, October 12. 
Wikis, Mrs. Marie, widow of Serjeant Wilkins (wife of Mr. Davis), Actress, Sept. 27. 
WuuiaMs, Mrs., professionally known as Miss Fanny Wright, Singing and Dancing 
Actress, aged 43, June 20. 
Wixtson, Henry, proprietor ofthe Sun Music Hall, Knightsbridge, July 3. 
WoLrenDEN, Joseph, Actor, aged 34, January —. 
Woop, Mrs. Elizabeth E., widow of W. H. Wood, of “ Wood's Minstrels,” a. 37, March 2. 
Wooraar, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of W. Woolgar, Actor, March 1. 
Youna, Alfred, late Manager Philharmonic Theatre, &c., aged 54, March 18. 
YounGr, Mrs. Margaret, wife of Richard W. Younge, Lessee of the Tyne Theatre, Feb. 23. 





An irritable tragedian was playing Macbeth, and rushed off to kill Duncan, when there 
was no blood for the Thane to steep his hands in. ‘ The blood ! the blood !” exclaimed 
he to the agitated property-man, who had forgotten it. The actor, however, not to cis- 
appoint the audience, clenched his fist, and striking the puecnrene a violent blow 
upon the nose, cooly washed his hunds in the stream that burst from it, and re-entered 
with the usual words, ‘‘ I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise?” 
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THEATRES 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





ABERDEEN—Her Majesty’s,W. McFarland. 
ABERYSTWITH—Assembly Rooms 

Bijou Theatre. 
Accrineton—Prince’s, Mr. J. Omerod. 
Arrprig—Public Hall, W. Ferguson. 
AtpErsHot—Royal Club House, Captain 

Brickenden, Secretary. 

Victory, Albert R. Steele. 
ALTRINCHAM—Varieties. 
ArsproatH—Royal. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LynE—People’s, 

and Son. 

Royal, Revill and Son. 
Ayr—Corn Exchange, Hamilton Nimmo. 
BarnsLtEy—Gaiety. 

Royal, G. Horne. 

BarnsTaPLe— Music Hall, J. Andrews. 
BakRrow-1n-FurNness—Alhambra, Bell and 
Atkinson. 

Amphitheatre, Bell and Atkinson. 
Batu—Royal, F. Neebe. 
Bretrast—Royal, J. F. Warden. 

Ulster Hall, Company. 
BetpEr—Public Hall, J. Pym. 


Revill 


BirkENHEAD—PrinceofWales,D.Grannell. | 


Royal, B. Stanhope and J. Vowles. 
Briston— Royal, W. Edwin. 
BirMineuamM—Royal, M. H. Simpson. 

Prince of Wales, J. Rodgers. 

Holte, Reeves Smith, and Son. 

Exchange, J. J. Wickham. 

New Theatre, A. Melville. 


Bisnor AvckLaNp— Royal, Warren F. | 


Hill. 

BiacksurN—Royal, Mrs. C. H. Duval. 
New Royalty, R. Robertson. 
Prince's, E. Trevanion. 

Exchange Hall, L. Edleston. 

SLACKPOOL— Royal, T. Sergenson. 

Prince of Wales, Thos. Sergenson. 

Winter Gardens, W. Morgan. 

Raikes Hall Gardens, Mr. Taylor. 
Brytu—Royal, R. Fynes. 
Borton—Royal, J. F. Elliston. 
Boston—Shodfriars Hall. 

Douglas’s, G. Wild. 
BovrnemoutH— Royal, H. Nash. 
Braprorp—Royal, Mrs. Charles Rice. 

New Prince's. 

Pullan’s, H. Pullan. 

St. George’s Hall, Mr. B. Carter. 


_ Brecon—Royal. 


Bripport— Drill Hall. 
Brieuton—Royal, Mrs. H. Nye Chart. 
Bristoit— Royal, Mr. A. Melville. 

New Royal, G. and J. M. Chute. 
Buryitey—Royal, J. Gillespie. 
Burton-on-Trent—Alhambra. 

Bury Sr. Epmunpvs — Royal, J. OC. 
Roberts. 








| 


| 
| 





Bury (Lancashire )—Opera House, Purcell 
and Revill. 
CamBripGe—Theat reRoyal, W.B. Redfarn, 

Sturton Town, Royal, J. D. Digby. 
CanTERBURY—Koyal, H.S. Claris, ~ 
Carpvirr—Royal, E. Fletcher. 
CaxLisLe—Her Majesty’s, G@. Weldon. 

Star, D. M‘Cauley. 
CastLEFoRD—Royal, G. Masterman. 
CuetrEnnamM—Royal, EF. B. Shenton. 
Cuertsey—Drill Hall, T. J. Rawling. 
CuEsteR— New Royalty, W. A. McNeill. 

New Royalty, J. W. Carter. 

Prince of Wales. 

CuorLteEy—Royal, A. Stanton. 
CoatBripGE—Royal, F. M. Barbour. 
CoitcuEsTrR—Royal, Nunn and D. Vale. 
ConsEtt— Royal. 

Cork—New Royal, J. Scanlan. 
Coventry— Royal, W. Bennett. 
CrewEe—Town Hail, J. Levey. 

Lyceum, H. Taylor. ~ 
Croypon—Royal, Roberts and Archer. 
DaRLINGTON— Royal, J. Cavanah, 
DarwEn— Royal, O. H. Schou. 
Drerpy—Corn Exchange, J. Harwood. 

Lecture Hall, F. Brown. 
Drvonrort—Royal, F. Neebe. 
Dewssury—Royal, Shaw and Field. 
Doncaster—Royal, I’, Brooke. 
Doveras—Royal 

Gaiety. 

New Grand, T. Lightfoot. 
Dover—Royal. 

Clarence, A. Briant. 
Dusiin—Gaiety, M. Gunn. 

Queen’s, Messrs. Josephs. 
DumBarroN—Albert. 
Dumrrizs—Royal, A. D. McNeill. 
Dunper—Royal, W. McFarland. 

Operetta House, W. McFarland. 

People’s, J. M‘Giverin. 
DuNFERMLINE— Roya). 
Eatinc—Lyric, E. Stephens. 
KastBpouRNE—Royal, W. Pegg. 
EpinsurGu—aAlbert Hall, D. 8. M‘Kay. 

Lyceum, Howard and Wyndham, 

Operetta House, 

Princess’s, A. D. M‘Neill. 

Royal, J. Heslop. 

Erers—Royal. 
ExetEr—RKoyal, F. Neebe. 
FatkrrkK—Royal. 


| Fatmouta—Drill Hall. 


Farnworta—Royal. 
FoitKEstToNE—Bradstone, Mr. Rignold. 


GainsporovuGH — Temperance, Messrs. 


Conlon. 
Gtascow—Gaiety, A. Livingstone. 
Grand, T. W. Charles. 
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Giascow—Princess’s, H. Cecil Beryl. 
Royal. 

Royalty, E. L. Knapp. 

Adelphi, Mrs. D. P. Miller. 
Grovcester—Royal, T. Dutton, 
GooLte—Royal, C. Bromley. 

Prince of Wales. 
Gosrort—Assembly Rooms. 
GrantTHamM—Royal. 

GravesEND—Royal, A. Henning. 
Pavilion, Mrs. Thomas Eves. 
Rosherville, W. Barlow. 

Great Yarmoura— Royal, J. G. Flower. 
Aquarium, P. W. Taylor. 

GreEnock—Royal, A. Wright. 

GreEnwicu—Royal. 

Grimspy—Royal, G. G. Whyatt. 

GurErnsey—Royal. 

Hairax—Royal, F. Rawlings. 

Gaiety, J. Stansfield. 
Hantzry—Royal, James H. Elphinstone. 
Harrocate—Spa Theatre, G. Thompson. 
a (West) — Royal, Kirtley and 


Gaiety, W. Prescott. 
Hastings—Gaiety, Mdme. Soldene. 

Concert Hall, J. Stuart. 

Music Hall, C. Lockey. 
Herrrrorp—Corn Exchan 
Hsywoop—Royal, Mrs. Clegg. 
HvppersrizLp—Royal, J. W. White. 
Hov11—Royal, Wilson Barrett. 
Hypr—Royal, T. Russell. 
Inverness—Royal. 
lrswich—Royal, H. R. Eyre. 

J arrow-on-TynE—Royal, T. Holmes. 
JERsry—Royal, Wybert Rousby. 
Ker1GHLEY—Queen’s. 

KIDDERMINSTER— Royal. 
KiL~MaRNock—Opera House, T. C, Howitt. 
Kenpat—St. George's Hall, W. Fisher. 
LxaMIneTon— Royal, A. Turner. 
LeE—Public Hall. 

Lxreps—The Grand, Wilson Barrett. 

Royal, J. Hobson. 

Lzrrx—Star, 8. Jones. 
LeicestEr—Royal, J. and 8S, Horner. 

Royal Opera House, Elliot Galer. 
Lx1eu(Lancashire)— Varieties, A.De Castro. 
Lewes—Concert Hall, Mr. Robinson. 
LicH¥FIELD—St. James's. 
Limgrick—Royal, J. Fogerty. 

Atheneum, Connihan and McKeon. 

Rink Theatre, J. Lavertine. 
Lixcotn—Masonic, Messrs. Conlon, 

Royal, Roberts and Archer, 
LitTLEHAMPTON—Theatre. 
Liverroor—Alexandra, Mrs, Edward Saker. 

Adelphi, E. Trevanion. 

Bijou, J. Bell. 

City. 

Court, R. B. Bainbridge. 

Rotunda, D. Grannell. 


Taverroot — Prince of Wales, Frank 


Emery. 

oa” 

Sefton, R. Mulvey. 

Gaiety, H. de Frece. 

St. James’s, Sam Hague. 
Lianetty—Royal, E. J. Mathews. 
Loypon—Adelphi, A. and 8. Gatti. 

Alhambra, Company. 

Astley’s, J. and G. Sanger. 

Avenue, Alex. Henderson. ~ 

Britannia, Mrs. 8, Lane. 

Criterion, Alex Henderson, 

Comedy, Alex. Henderson. 

Covent Garden, Ernest Gye. 

Court, John Clayton, 

Drury Lane, Augustus Harris. 

Elephant and Cestle, J. A. Cave. 

Gaiety, J. Hollingshead. 

Garrick. 

Globe, Messrs. Hollingshead & Shine, 

Haymarket, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. 

Her Majesty’s, F. C. Leader. 

{mperial, Matthews Monck. 

International, Miss Dinorben. 

Lyceum, Henry Irving. 

Marylebone, A. Melville. 

New Grand (late Philharmonic), Chas, 

Head. 

Novelty, Miss Nelly Harris. 

Olympic, Mra. A. Conover. 

Opera Comique, Harry Jackson. 

Pandora, Company. 

Pavilion, Morris Abrahams, 

Princess's, Wilson Barrett. 

Royalty, Miss Kate Santley. 

Sadler’s Wells, Mr. Mat Robson. 

Savoy, D’Oyly Carte. 

St. James’s, John Hare and W. H. 

Kendal. 

Standard, J. and R. Douglass. 

Strand, Mrs. Swanborough. 

Surrey, Conquest and Pettitt. 

Toole’s, J. L. Toole. 

Vaudeville, Thomas Thorne. 

Victoria, Coffee Palace Company. 

Alexandra Palace. 

Crystal Palace, Company. 

New Cross Public Hall. 

North Woolwich Gardens. 

St. George’s Hall, A. Reedand Corney Grain. 

Bijou, Bayswater. 

Ladbroke, Notting Hill. 
Lonponperry — Opera House, J. F. 

Warden. 
Lonaton—Royal. 
Lowestort—Royal, 8. Geary. 
Luton — Town Hall. 
Lynn—Royal, H. Jex. 
Macciesriztp—Royal, W. K. Gatley. 
Matpstone—Royal. 
Matton—Theatre Royal. 
Matvernx—Drill Hall. ' 
Mancurster—Royal, Captain Bainbridge. 
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Mancuester—Prince's,J ohn Hollingshead. 

Queen’s, Mr. Salter. 
MareGatre—Royal, Miss Sarah Thorne. 
Mertuyr— Royal. 
MippLEsBorovGH—Royal, Jolin Imeson. 
Monrrose—N.B. Assembly Rooms. 
Morpeta— Masonic, 

NeatH—Star Theatre, J. E. Noakes. 

NEWARK—Theatre, 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-Lyme—Royal. 

NerwcasTL#-upon-Tyne—Royal, Howard 
and Wyndham. 

Tyne, R. W. Younge. 

Newport (Mon.)—Gaiety, A. Melville. 

Victoria, H. T. Brickwell. 
NorTHampron—Royal, J. Tebbutt. 
North Surecps—Koyal, 8S. R. Chisholm. 
Noxwicu— Royal, W. Sidney. 

Agricultural Hall, Company. 
NotringnaM—Royal, Thos. W, Charles. 
OLpuamM—Royal, Lindo Courtenay. 

Gaiety, Mr. H, Pemberton. 
OxFrorpD—New Queen's, A. F. Rose. 

Royal, H. Hatch. 

PaIGNTON —Royal, H. Braham, 
Paistey— Royal, J, Goold. 

Abercorn, Mrs, Muir. 

Exchange Rooms, M. Kyle. 
Perta — Royal. 

Pavilion, J. Matthewson. 

Public Hall, Mr. Patterson. 
Pererporovugu—Royal, W. D. Nichols. 
Piymouta—-Royal, J. R. Newcombe. 
PortsmouTH—Royal, J. W. Boughton. 
VonTYPOOL—Royal. 

Preston—Royal, T. Ramsey. 
RAMsGaTe— Amphitheatre, G. Sanger. 

Granville, L, Jeffries, 

St. James’s, F, Harvey. 

Vaudeville, 

Reavinc—Royal, Elliot Galer. 
Repprres —Drill Hall. 
Ricumonp—Her Majesty's, J. Russell. 

Star and Garter. 

RocupaLte— Royal, F. W. Purcell. 
Rocurster—Royal, T. E. Evans. 
RorugeruaM—Royal, Company. 
Runcorn—Royal, Mr. E. J. Ottley. 
Ruaspy—Assembly Room, R. Over. 
Rypr—Royal, W. Richardson. 
SaLe—Public Hall. 

_Sacrorp—Prince ot Wales, B. Sheridan. 
ScaknorouGH—Royal, W. R. Beverley. 

Londesborough, W. A. Waddington 

and Sons. 

Spa, Fras. Goodricke. 

Seauam Harsour—Royal, F. Browne. 
Surrrietp—Royal, E. Romaine Callender. 

Alexandra Opera House, W.Brittlebank. 
Syilgtps (South)—Royal, Fred Cooke. 

Grand Theatre, 8. B. Siddall. 
SuREwspury—Royal, Mrs. Thos. Maddox. 
Sourdamproy—Royal, J. W. Gordon. 


SovutHampron—Philharmonic, Company. 
SoutueND—Public Hall, J. D. Ablett. 
Sournrort—Vaudeville. 

Pavilion, J. Long. 
SrENNyMooR—Cambridge, R. Emery. 
SpaLtpInc—Corn Exchange. 

Starrorp— Lyceum, Company. 
Royal. 
STALEYBRIDGE—Odd Fellows’, S. Cottrell. 

Victoria, W. Hill. 

StamrorpD—Corn Exchange, Company. 

Odd Fellows’ Society. 
Srirting—Public Hall, R. M. Brechin. 

Arcade, Mr. Crawford. 
Srockrort—Opera House, W. Revill. 
Stock Ton-on-TEES—Royal, J. Hodgson. 

Alhambra, Madame Prescott. 

Star, C. Gardiner. 

Exchange, R. F. Chilton. 

Sr. Heten’s—Royal, G. F. Charles, 
SroursripGe—Alhambra, Mrs. Patch. 
SrratrorD-on-Avon — Shakespeare Me- 
morial, C. Lowndes. 
SunpERLAND—Royal, E. D. Davis. 

Avenue, H. E. Moss. 

Assembly Rooms, 8. Alcock. 
Swansea—Royal, A. Melville. 

Star, A. Melville. 

Swinpon— Mechanics’. 
Taunton—Victoria Rooms,Mr.Wickenden, 

Public Rooms, Mr. Steed. 

Parade Rooms, Mr. Mitchell. 
TEWKESBURY— Philharmonic. 
TopMORDEN—Royal, Brown and Co. 
Torquay— Royal, W. Gillow. 
Trowsripee—Public Hall, P. L. Hill. 
Trvuro—Royal. 

TuNsTALL—St. James's Hall, Company. 


| Uxsripge—Royal. 


Wakerietp—Royal, B. Sherwood. 


Watsatt—Alexandra, C. Crooke. 


Agricultural Hall. 
Royal, Miss R. Deering. 
WakrnkineGton—PrinceofW ales, B.Sheridan. 
Public Hall, William Johnson. 
Warerrorp — New Theatre, 
Kenney, Secretary. 


Edward 


WestBromwicu—Royal, H.C.Hazlewood. 


Weymoutu—Royal, H. Wheeler. 
Wuuirsy—Star, W. Clark. 

Westcliff Saloon, H. Walker. 
Wuitrznaven—Royal, Miss B. Fletcher. 
Wipnes—Royal. 

Wican—Royal, Mr. G. F. Warde. 
Wicron—Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
Winxpsor— Royal, J. Suttle. 
Wotvrruampton— Royal, L. Courtenay, 

New Prince of Wales, Goddard Whyatt. 
Worcrster—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Workincron—Koyal, H. A. Langlois, 
Wooitwicu —Royal. 

Wrexnam—Public Hall, W. H. Tilston. 
York—Royal, W. A. Waddington. 
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MUSIC HALLS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


ApeRpEEN—W. McFarland. 
AccrinGTton—Midge’s. 
A.prrsnotT—Cavalry Brigade, C, Harrison. 

Red, White, and Blue, H. Salter. 
AsuTon-UNDER-Lyne—People’s, _Revill 

and Son. 
Ayr—Corn Exchange, H. Nimmo. 
Bannstey—Surrey, John Wilkinson, 

Wire Trellis. 

Wine Shades, 5. Parry. 
Barrow-1n-F curness—Star, Bell& Atkinson 
Betrast—Alhambra, W. J. Ashcroft. 

New Colosseum. 

St. George’s Hall. 
BENFIELDsIDE—New Central Hall. 
BirmincuaM—Birmingham, E. Martin. 

Crystal Palace, Messrs. Day. 

London Museum, D, McInnes. 

Star. 

Balsall Heath. 

Steam Clock, J. Inshaw, 

Curzon, G. Beech. 

Masonic, G. Beech. 

Bracksurn— Alhambra, Robert Adamson. 

Odd Fellows’, J. Richardson. 

Prince's, F. Trevanion. 
Biackroot—North Pier. 
Botron—Victoria, J. B. Geoghegan. 

Alvo’s Varieties. 

Boston—Clarence, F, Brown. 

Prince of Wales, W. Ireson. 
Braprorp—Pullan’s, H. Pullan, 

Star, Cowgill and Leathley. 

St. George’s Hall, B. Carter. 
Briguron—Oxford, Messrs. Botham. 

St. James's. 

Bristot—Alhambra, T. Bradford. 

City. 

BRowNuILis, near Walsall—Station, W. 
Roberts. 

BrynMawege, Circus of Varieties. 

Burniry—Varieties, J. W. Allen. 

Mechanics’. 

Burstem—Britannia, J. W. Snape. 

Prince Albert. 

Marquis of Granby. 

People’s. 
Burron-on-TrENt—Alhambra, H. Potter. 
Bury—Museum, R. Edwards. 

Victoria. 

CanTersury—Apollonian, T. A. Stack. 
Carpirr—Philharmonic, R. Morrella. 

Stuart Hall. 

Victoria. 

Caruiste—Star, D. McCauley. 
CuatTuam—Barnard’s, L. Barnard. 
CuELtennaM — Assembly Rooms, E, 

Colosseum, G. Brown, {Shenton. 

Curster—Music. 


CuEsteR—Union. 
CHESTERFIRLD—Spa. 

West-end, 

CoLcnester—SirColin Campbell,J.Spence, 

Oxford, Mr. F. W. Bird. 

Consett—<Assembiy Rooms, D. Jenkins. 
Cork—City Hall, J. Lovell. 
Coventry—Britannia, W. Bennett. 
CrapitryY Hraru— Palace, J. Worton, 
Crewe (Cheshire)—Borough, J. Rawson, 
DaRLiInGTton—Gaiety, J. Wharton. 
Drat—Paragon. 
Drerpy—Drill Hall. 
Dewssury—Industrial Hall, J.J. Barstow. 
Dover—Apollonian, W. Brown. 

Phenix, J. Kemp. 

Wellington. 

Dusiin—Grafton, George West. 

North City. 

Harp, M. Nolan. 

People’s. 

Rotunda, H. Gill. 

Star of Erin, D. Lowrey. 

Railway, J. Walmsley. 

Malt Shovel, E. T. Moore. 
Dumruizs— Gaiety, J. J. Clark. 
DunprE—Operetta House,W. McFarland. 
Eastpournsi—Britannia, A. Hounsom. 

Pavilion. 

East Hartieroot—NewStar,J.R. Carter. 
EpinsurGu—Varieties, H. E. Moss. 

Albert, D. M‘Kay. 
FarnsorovcH—North Camp, J. Watts. 
FiertTwoop—Royal Albert, T. Parkinson. 

Royal Hotel, R. Forster. 

Varieties, A. Harrison. 
FotkestonE—New Inn, H. R. Back. 
GatrsHEaD—Hall of Varieties. 
Guascow—Alexandra, A. McGown, 

Britannia, H. T. Rossborough. 

Scotia, Mrs. J. 8. Baylis. 

Folly, A. Macgregor. 

St. Andrew’s Hall. 

Shakespeare, D. Butler. 
GLovucesTeER—A|lbert Hall, T. H Maslen. 
Great Bripee—Stork, C. E. Howells. 
Great Grimspy—Curry’s Varieties, 

Denno’s. 

Victoria, F. W. Hoffman. 

Golden Fleece, H. Jessop. 

Bakewell’s, Mr. Bakewell. 

Great YarmMoutH—Gaiety, J. C. Mason. 
GREENOCK—Queen’s, E. Lyons. 

Moss’s Varieties, J. Moss. 
HaLEsoweEn — Varieties, Mr. Nock, 
Hauirax—Malt Shovel, A. B. Pollard. 

Odd Fellows’, J. Stansfield. ‘ 

Varieties, Robert Templeton. 
Hanitey—Alexandra, J. Warner. 
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HantTLEroon (West)—Star. 
Hastincs—Music, C. Lockey. 

Pier, J. D. Hunter. 

Royal Concert, J. Stuart. 
Henerorp—Shire Hall. 

Hexywoop— Wellington Hotel, J. Stacey. 
HuppERrsrizLD—Town Hall. 

Gymnasium. 

Hvui1—aAlhambra Palace, T. H. Greasley. 

Mechanics’. 

Albert. 

Hutme—Coutellier’s Varieties, 

Vine Concert Hall. 

Wellington Concert Room, 
Hype—Railway Hotel, J. Booth. 
KerigHLEy—Britannia, J. Temple. 

Burlington, W. Preston. 

Odd Fellows’, J. Peckover. 
KIppERMINSTER—Oxford, T. Biven. 

Dolphin, 8. Cookson, 

Swan, Mrs. A. G, Titley. 
KipseGrove (Tunstall) —Albion. 
LancasTER—Music, E. Fletcher. 


LeaMINGToN—Victoria Pavilion, Messrs. 


Groves. 

LzEps—Princess’s, J. Hobson. 

Varieties, J. Stansfield. 

Bay Horse. 

Horticultural Gardens, G. Bush. 

Victoria, Masser. 

Angel, John Brooke. 
LeIcester—Gaiety, S. Torr. 

Temperance, 

Varieties, J. Paul. 

Le1gH— DeCastro’s. 

Leita—Star. 

Lincotn—Pavilion, J. W. Bradley. 
LiverProot—City Varieties. 

Constellation, J. Cohen. 

Gaiety, H. De Frece. 

Haymarket, W. Thomas. 

League, Charles McCarthy. 

Parthenon, J. G. Stoll. 

Philharmonic, 

Star, Fineberg and Lees. 

St. George’s. 

St. James’s, S. Hague. 
LLANELLY— Royal Exchange. 
Lonpon —Arches, Mme. Gatti. 

Battersea, 8. H. Duffield. 

Bedford, G. Fredericks. 

Bermondsey Town Hall. 

Bijou, H. Wallace. 

Cambridge, Will Riley. 

Canterbury, Crowder and Payne. 

Collins’s, H. Sprake. 

Crowder’s, A. A, Hurley. 

Deacon’s, J. W. Deacon. 

Foresters’, J. Seward. 

Gatti’s, Mesdames Gatti. 

Green Lane, Carr and Milburn. 

Temple of Varieties, P. Dunn. 

London Pavilion, E. Villiers. 


Lonpon—Lusby’s, Crowder and Payne. 


Marylebone, R. F. Botting. 
Metropolitan, H. G. Lake. 
Middlesex, J. L. Graydon. 
Oxford, J. H. Jennings. 
People’s Peckham, A. F. Lovejoy. 
Queen’s Palace of Varieties, F. and M. 
Abrahams. 
Royal, W. T. Purkiss. 
Seabright Palace of Varieties, J. Keeble. 
South London, Poole and Ulph. 
Sun, Messrs. Hart. 
Standard, R. Wake. 
Star, H. Hart. 
Trocadero, R. R. Bignell. 
Varieties, G. Harwood. 
Victoria Coffee Palace, Company. 
Victor, J. Hawkins, 
Winchester. 
Loneton (Staffordshire)—Star, W. Tipper. 
King’s Arms, R. Nuttall. 
People’s, T. Bond, 
Luton—People’s. 
Lynn—Palace, F. Scott. 
People’s, Mr. Main. 
MacctesrieLtp—Drill Hall. 
MALVERN—Concert Room. 


MancuEster—Folly, E. Garcia. 





Free Trade Hall, J. Tennant. 

Gaiety, E. Garcia. 

People’s, T. B. Burton. 

Star, W. Thomas. 

St. James’s Hall. 
Marcate—Hall-by-the-Sea, G. Sanger. 
MippLesnoxoucu—Oxford, J. Lmeson. 

Alexandra Palace. 

Prince of Wales, George Hearse. 
Neatu--Town Hall 
Newcas7LE-on-Tyne—Art Gallery. 

Victoria, J. Bagnall. 

New Tyne, W. Elliott. 
NEwrort—Star. 
Nortuampton—Prince of Wales Theatre, 

Hyram Travers. 

Lecture Halls. 

Nortu SHre.ps— Public Hall, Carr & Co. 
Norwicu—Connaught, F. Morgan. 

East of England, Dr. Redmondi. 
NorringuamM—Talbot Palace C. B. Cox. 

Albert. 

Alhambra, Mr. Novle. 

Crown and Cushion, W. Walker. 

Marble Rink. 
Otppury—Museum, B. T. Sadler. 

Holberry’s, J. Holberry. 
OtpHamM—aA lbert. 

Lancashire Hotel, B. Bridge. 

People’s, W. Jetferyes. 

Wild Dayrell, G. Wainhouse. 

White Bear, Mr. Johnson. 
Prertu—City Hall, Authorities. 

Coffee House Concert Hall. 

Exchange Hall. 
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Penritu—Gaiety. 
PLUMsTEAD—Windsor Castle, H. Gigney. 
PiyMmoutTu-—Victoria, J. McCambridge. 
St. James s, J. Snowdon. 
PortsmouTH—Amphitheatre, G. C. San- 
derson. 
Preston—Gauaiety, Harry Hemfrey. 
RaDc_ifFE— Music, Mr. Smith Sord. 
RamsGaTs—Alexandra, 
Harp-by-the-Sea, Robert Gear. 
READING—Foresters’, Company. 
Victoria, Company. 
RocupaLte—London, W. Jeffereyes. 
Bailey’s Varieties, R. Builey. 
Circus, J. Smith, 
RoTHeruHaAM—Eflingham, A. Taylor. 
Clarence, A. Mellors. 
Grafton, George Towers, 
Reindeer, J. Birch, 
SanpGaTE—Alhambra. 
ScaRBorovuGH — Prince of Wales, J. 
Mortimer. 
St. George’s, R. Dunn. 
SuErERNess—Criterion, J. W. Kennedy. 
Wellington, Mrs. Brislay. 
SHEFFIELD—Alhambra. 
Britannia, A. Pogson. 
Criterion. 
Fleur de Lis. 
Gaiety, F. Mould. 
New Star, Alf. Milner. 
Varieties, E. 8. Drake. 
Saretps (South)—Alhambra and Amphi- 
theatre, 8. B. Siddall. 
Public Library, L. Inkster. 
Sournampron — Philharmonic Reform 
Hall, Company. 
Royal York, Mrs. Hyles. 
Gaiety, W. Potter. 
Sowgrsy Bripce—Town Hall, Company. 


Sr. Herens—Salisbury, G. Rawling. 

Trevanion’s, E. Trevanion, 
Stockrort—People’s, W. Revill. 
Srockron-ox-Trks — Exchange, R. F. 

Chilton. 

Star, C. Gardiner. 
Srokr-on-Trent— Eagle, E. Fearns. 
SUNDERLAND— Wear, 8. H. Bell. 

Star, S. Durland. 

SwansEa—Gloster, J. Robinson. 
TopMoRDEX—Music, W. Greenwood. 
Torquay—St. George’s, Dr. Gillow. 

St. George’s Music Hall, Mr. Fosse. 
TrowsripGe—Public, P. L. Hill. 
WakEFIELD—People’s, B. Sherwood. 
Watsatt—aAlexandra, Mrs. C. Crooke. 

Earl Grey, 'T’. Hall. 

People’s, B. Hawkins. 
Wanrrineton—Public Hall. 

Varieties, M. Brown. 

Wurirsy—New Congress, Company. 
Wuirenaven—Shakespeare, Bradley and 
Laurence. 

Royal Standard, H. Dixon. 
Wican—Star, W. Brierley. 

Alexandra, Mrs. W. Jolmson. 
Wisnuaw—Varieties, A. Conder. 
Wo.tversamproy—Exchange, O. E. Mac- 

Gregor. 

Gaiety, C. Hearn. 
WomsBweti—aAlbert, J. Whitehead. 
Wootwicuh—Alhambra. 

Canterbury. 

Gun. 

Mitre. 

Pier, E. Willis. 

Assembly Rooms, H. Evans 
Wonrcrster—Public Hall, F. J. Spark. 
Workinetor—Alexandra, W. B. Scraggs. 
Yorx-—-Free Trade, Mr. R. Roe. 


Tue Lavper or Fame.—A French feuilletoniste tells the story of Siraudin attacking 
the manager of a Parisian theatre by the contrivance of taking a mason’s place on the 
ladder used in the necessary repair of the building, and of assailing thus the directeur 
outside his window. ‘The latter agreed to listen to him on condition that he performed 
his perusal in his present position. Siraudin consented, but was quickly relieved from 
his unpleasant location, as the attraction of La Vendetta soon commanded the mavager’s 
attention and admiration as much as it afterwards did those of the public. 

A GentLeman suffering from dyspepsia and general low spirits consulted the celebrated 
Dr. Abernethy, who, after the usual forms and questions, decided that the only thing 
requisite to restore the sufferer to perfect health, was to divert his mind by indulging ia 
healthy amusement, and his prescription was: “Go every night for a month and see 
Liston.” “ Alas!” exclaimed the Dyspeptic Party, “that for meis impossible.” “ Why, 
can’t you afford it?” “Oh yes, very well, but yoa see there is a slight impediment, for 
I am Liston.” 

Warrine nuts Turn.—An aspiring author once had an introduction to Buckstone, who 
received him in his lodgings near the Strand. With a quavering voice the young 
dramatist went on, while Buckstone was twirling the tassels of his dressing-gown. The 
wit and poetry of the dialogue went for nothing. Meanwhile the embryo Shakespeare 
listened in vain for a word of commendation from the manager of the Haymarket. At last 
he said, “I am afraid that you do not care for my writing?” “Ob, yes,” replied Buck- 
stone, “I dare say the company will be very pleased with it, but J am waiting till l 
enter. You don’t expect a Len to cackle over another hen’s eggs, do you?” 
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aty Pantomime. 





BY W. 8. GILBERT. 





ONCE wrote a Pantomime. It didn’t succeed. It was not my fault. 
This is the history of a good many plays, written by a good many 
authors. It is seldom the author's fault when a play don't wunsend. 
I know this to be a fact because I have heard them say so. I am 

sure it was a fact with regard to my pantomime. I wrote it many years ago— 

seventeen years ago, I think—for the late Mr. E. T. Smith, who was the lessee 
of the Lyceum Theatre. I got sixty pounds forit--eventually. It was called 

“ Harlequin Cock Robin and Jenny Wren, and the Little Man who had a 

Little Gun.” I don’t think it was a good title, but Mr. E. T. Smith thought 

it was. Perhaps it was as good as any other. There was a procession of birds 

in it, and every bird was, somehow, exactly like the lessee. 

The piece was written in four days and produced in about three weeks after 
it was commenced. For some reason which I forget, the preliminary rehearsals 
had to take place in the “ saloon ” of the theatre—but we got on to the stage 
after the first ten days or so. It was intended that the rather accentuated 
‘Finette ” troup should be a prominent feature of this pantomime, and the 
distinguished foreigners were received with a round of applause when they 
presented themselves on the stage during a night rehearsal, after a very 
stormy passage across the Channel, during which they had all been horribly 
ill. They looked white—dirty white—but their pluck was indomitable. 
The stage manager asked if they were prepared to rehearse their quadrille. 
They replied that they were not, but they would be in half a minute. Hats, 
ps ay wraps were cast off—and eventually, I am bound to add, their dresses 
also—and in their petticoat bodies they went through their business with 
extraordinary spirit. The company was highly scandalized—but the costume 
might have been worse. For instance, it might have been the costume in 
which they eventually played. 

Mr. E. T’. Smith had bought a vast crystal fountain, and this property was 
to be the principal scenic effect of the pantomime. Four scenes had to be 
introduced to give time to “set” this absurdity and three scenes to strike 
it. Most of these scenes were written by the stage manager, who, when I 
expostulated, told me they were much better written than mine, and Mr. 
Smith agreed with him. Perhaps they were right. I remember that the 
scenes contained several allusions to “‘ Powder Blue,” and some kind of starch 
which was then popular. When the piece came to be played, I discovered (I 
was dyamatically young at the time) that a reference to “ Powder Blue” 
always brought down the house. It didn’t matter how, why, or when it was 
introduced—it was a safe roar. In fact, all the laughs in the piece were the 
stage manager’s. I was rude to him at the time, but I apologise to him now. 
The rehearsals were, of course, a wild scramble. Everybody was going to 
introduce a song or a dance (unknown to me), and these songs and dances were 
rehearsed surreptitiously in corners. One gentleman who played a king with 
a false skull piece covered with red spots (he was dressed for his part), was 
open and candid with me, but he was sly as against everybody else. He took 
me aside and he began by binding me to implicit secrecy as to what he was 
about to communicate. He then told me that he wished to show me a dance 
which he intended to introduce. I agreed to look at it and begged him to 
proceed, “ Not here, Sir,” said he. “ Bless your eyes, if So-and-So (another 
monarch with moveable hair) were to see it, he'd snap it up in a minute, 
Follow me!” He procured a large lantern, lighted it, we descended into the 
bowels of the earth below the stage. Eventually he stopped in a little dark 
damp cellar at the back of everything, He then placed the lantern on the 
ground and solemnly began to dance at me. The lantern lighted his legs and 
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nothing else, and the terrific spectacle of those weird and wizened limbs 
dancing a cellar-flap by themselves haunted my dreams for many a night after. 
I wish I could have seen myself looking at those phantom legs. They were 
striped red and white like a stick of peppermint. Shuddering with horror I 
approved the dance, and he took up the lantern and became a kind of human 
being once more. Enough—I don’t like to think of it. 

The piece was produced on Boxing-night. It was an amazing production. 
It bad coommnd to Mr. E. T. Smith that it would be a good idea to have the 
scenery painted at Cremorne (of which he was lessee), and carted up to the 
Lyceum. The scenery was all behind—at least, it was none of it behind—it 
was all at Cremorne. At about four o’clock on Boxing-day instalments of the 
scenery began to arrive—three pair of wings, then half a Rat, then a couple of 
sky borders, and so on. When the curtain rose on the piece about three 
complete scenes had arrived. Two of these were scenes that had been 
introduced to set the fountain. They were to have occurred late in the opening, 
but they were served up hot and hot as they arrived. Then came a ballet 
scene—all perfect except the cloth. Then an apology by Mr. E. T. Smith. 
Then came two more scenes introduced to set the fountain, and the three 
scenes introduced to strike it. (The fountain neverappeared in the pantomime 
at all; but the scenes introduced to set it and strike it were retained on 
account of their valuable allusions to Powder Blue.) The last of these three 
scenes was aforest scene. It was to be followed by the transformation scene ; 
but the transformation scene was not ready. So a very clever lady, who 
rendered invaluable services on this eventful evening, went on and sang “ Not 
for Joe.” Then came a pause. Then an excited dialogue was heard at the 
wing. 

Mr. Smith. Go on, somebody! and do something! Here—you go on! 

Voice. Please, Sir, I’m for the comic scenes. 

Mr. Smith. Bless the comic scenes! Cross the stage at once! 

And immediately a plum pudding on two legs hopped to the centre of the 
stage, turned to the audience, bowed politely, turned towards the opposite 


wing, and hopped off. 

Mr. Smith. Now you! 

Voice. Me, Sir, please, Sir ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, Sir, you. Cross the stage! 

Enter a small Policeman. Bows to audience. Ezxit small Policeman. 

Mr. Smith. Now the ballet. Quick! The Fish Ballet. 

Voice (in expostulation—probably Ballet Master). A fish ballet in a forest ? 

Mr. Smith (maddened). Is this a time to talk of forests ? 

The Batlet Master probably agreed with Mr. Smith (on reflection) that this 
was not a time te talk of forests, for a “ Fish Ballet ” entered (very shiny and 
scaly, but otherwise not like any fish I have ever met), and danced a long 
ballet, which they themselves thoughtfully encored. Then came the clever 
and hardworking lady with another song (from last year’s pantomime). Then 
a can-can by the Finette troupe. Then a party of acrobats. Then the 
spotted monarch’s mystic dance. Altogether a chain of events calculated to 
arrest the attention of a wayfarer through that wood and set him pondering. 
At last came the transformation scene—that is to say, some of it. One half 
of the scene—the O.P. half—was there; tinselled fenelly branches, with large, 
half-opened oyster shells beneath each branch, each shell containing a beautiful 
young lady. It is not considered a healthy sign when oyster shells open by 
themselves ; but in this case the contents looked quite fresh. But the other 
half of the scene—the P.S. half—alas! it hadn't arrived—it was at Cremorne! 
There was no attempt to fill up the deficiency. One half of the stage was 
complete, the other half was empty. Mr. Smith (he was a bold man) rushed 
on to the stage amid a storm of execrations. The noise was awful. I don't 
know what he said ; ke didn’t know what he said. He told me afterwards that 
he merely opened his mouth as if he were speaking, but that he said nothing. 
At last he concluded with a pleasant smile and a polite bow, and backed off. 
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Suddenly the humour of the house changed, and a round of applause greeted 
his exit. He had not uttered an audible word, but he had convinced the house 
nevertheless. The comic scenes went excellently. The clever lady who sang 
the songs sang some more. The pantomimists, who had had to rehearse their 
scenes in the greenroom, did their extemporised best, and were received with 
much favour. The pantomime did not succeed eventually, notwithstanding 
the briskness of the scenes introduced to set and strike the fountain, which 
never came; but Mr. Smith’s inaudible speech at least saved the pantomime 
from utter condemnation on the first night. 


—#{——_— 
An Awful Aight. 





BY HENRY J. BYRON. 





APPLY the term “ awful” with some trepidation, for I have no more 
story, or very little more, to tell than the “needy knifegrinder,” and 
my sensational heading is bound to disappoint; and yet it was an 
awful night to me, and I use the word in its strongest sense, for it 

is used in so many senses nowadays. When we read in Mr. Sims’s powerful 
articles on the homes of the poor of “an awful bed,” we at once realize the 
dreadful thing, and shudder at it; but when we see Mr. Collette announced 
to appear in My Awful Dad, we behold something in our mind’s eye of the 
lightest and most frivolous nature. “ Awful” and “immense” have become 
the favourite stock adjectives of modern conversation. But I hold that when 
a night is past in sleepless mental agony, when the first dawn of morning is 
waited and watched for with a feverish restlessness that italicises every tick 
of the clock (the detestable clock !), and magnifies the fog-signals on the 
railway to Fenian explosions, that I have every right to designate that night 
as awful. But nobody will sympathise with me unless it be some brother 
author who may have undergone the same sort of thing. 

I had written a play for a popular actor, and from time to time, as the 
agreement warranted, had drawn considerable sums “on account.” When 
I started off to read him the completed MS. I had received nearly 
all that was to be paid as a “certainty,” the remaining payments to 
depend to an extent on the success of the production. From the 
very first I was unlucky even as regarded the manuscript books in 
which the piece was written—the paper was abominable and the covers 
sticky. I had bought them ata strange shop, and was committed to the 
work before I realized the irritating nature of the volumes which were 
to enshrine a composition that ought to have been immortal, but wasn’t. 
Eventually I finished the piece, and on the appointed morning I rode 
on the top of an omnibus to the theatre where I was to meet the “star” 
and the manager. Whilst performing the acrobatic feat necessary to my 
reaching the ground, the abominable manuscript books bounded from my 
grasp into a puddle which lay, as Lover has it, “ convanient;” and I could 
not but consider this as ill-omened as well as annoying. I read the actor 
and the manager the play, and both were complimentary ; indeed, relieved of 
the presence of the Impressario, the actor, whose property the drama now 
was, expressed his pleasure at the bargain, and vel me quite comfortable 
and happy. After a capital dinner, with a light heart I hailed a hansom and 
jumped into it, holding the valuable volumes in a firm clutch, for I intended 
taking them home for a few alterations that had struck me in reading as 
advisable. “ Don't leave ’em in the cab,” said the comedian, as I shook him 
by the hand, and a wink of self-satisfied assurance as to my carefulness with 
valuables was my expressive and dignified reply ; for I rather resented such a 
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remark. To leave two such manuscript books, representing as they did so 
many thou——! Let me come “to Hecuba” as I came to Clapham Common 
—rapidly. I got out, I discharged the cabman, and started to walk to my 
abode. It was a fine cold day,and I spun along for half a mile, when a 
horrible conviction came across me that something was wrong. 
Simultaneously a hot flush suffused my frame from my heels to the crown of 
my head, and my heart seemed to Lemme against my ribs like a sledge- 
hammer. Could it be? Had I ?—yes, I had. I had left the play in the cab, 
and I hadn't (nor had anyone else) another copy. 

Cabmen don’t “crawl” at Clapham—they drive on pretty fast to the 
nearest tavern or home. I would, however, try the cabstand; and with 
failing knees I hurried in marionette-like fashion towards the rank my cabby 
would pass first on his way to town. Not a hansom there, all four- 
wheelers. I told the driver of the first cab of my loss and asked his 
advice. Tt was to get into his “growler” and be driven as sharply 
as possible to the “Swan,” where, said the driver, “he’s pooty sutton 
to have stopped to water his horse.” “ Yes,” I replied, “and to gin-and-water 
himself.” It was a ghastly rejoinder, but I was desperate. That proved the 
slowest four-wheeler I had ever employed, and long before we reached the 
hostelry in question I saw from the window that there was no 
hansom near it. However, I bounded past its swing doors, and 
inquired in agitated tones if a hansom cabman had recently stayed 
to water his horse, and if so, in which direction had he driven 
away? Yes, a hansom’s horse had been watered there about a quarter 
of an hour or so, but in which direction 1t had been driven off no one conld 
say. Three or four roads branch off at this particular spot, and practically 
the hunt was hopeless, so I let the cabman drive me home and deposit me on 
my doorstep, a limp and inert mass of misery. Of course, once or twice 
“Scotland Yard’’ had flitted across my mind, but the utter apparent 
valuelessness of the two grimy manuscript books forbade my nursing a 
hope that any cabman would think the smallest reward could “ hang on” to 
such seeming rubbish, whilst my notoriously bad “ fist” would render any 
attempt to realize the actual nature of the articles worse than futile. Again, 
on the other hand, I was decently dressed (for an author), and possibl 
cabby might think—but there, again! he might not discover the books till 
late at night, after he had carried other fares, or some playful hirer might 
throw them out, or they might fall out. So Scotland Yard to-morrow 
morning would be a last—a forlorn hope. You see I had received the money 
for the play and spent it. There was one rub, Anp I sHOULD HAVE TO WRITE 
IT OVER AGAIN! There was the other. 

I don’t know if many writers for the stage are constituted as I am, but 
to copy anything I have once put on paper is a labour indescribable 
I would gladly give any sum in reason to avoid. Altering, tinkering, 
touching up, expanding, condensing, piecemeal “ plum ”-distributing, or 
wholesale “slicing ” I look upon as the natural nuisances incidental to 
my vocation, But somebody else must copy it all when done. In early 
life I had a piece played at a small country theatre, and I copied the 
play twice, and wrote out all the actors’ parts for them. I think of this 
sometimes when I am duller than usual, and, like the American in Mughy 
Junction, “1 laff.” In this case too I should have had to “hark back” 
mentally, and try to remember an entire play. True I had my elaborate 
notes and complete plan of construction, but beyond furnishing a cold and 
mechanical outline for me to fill up from memory they would be of little use. 
The thought drove me almost frantic. I could return the money oman 
but the managerial arrangements were all made, and the piece actually 
announced, whilst twenty country managers counted upon it as the star's 
latest attraction. I am of a chilly nature, and the weather was_ bitter, 
but I lived in a Turkish bath until bedtime. Bedtime! Ridiculous 
phrase. A mere mockery for me. I looked forward to an awful 
night, and I got it. 
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And here I utterly break down. I cannot describe what I went through. 
It is beyond me. The horrible visions of remorseless managers 
dragging me to justice as a defaulter, varied by the rattling of hand- 
cuffs dangled by deluded “stars” before my eyes as a robber and 
impostor, and the ghostly presentment of an outraged Lord Chamberlain’s 
Reader threatening me with direst torments for announcing the play 
before it had received the official sanction ; all this and a great deal more 
tended to reduce me to a lump of shivering quivering  inanition. 
Coupeau, the hero of Drink, did not enjoy his last “bad quarter of an 
hour,” nor.was night altogether a “ good time” for Eugene Aram, but 
neither suffered more than I did, and when the light of day came at last, I 
fully expected, on looking into the glass, to find my hair white. That I 
drove, all dishevelled and breakfastless, to Scotland Yard, arriving there 
long before the time for inspecting the lost goods, goes without saying. At 
length I was ushered into the apartment where so many precious things lie 
piled together, and my heart sank as I strained my eyes to catch a glimpse of 
those previously too obtrusive volumes, and only articles of evident value, such 
as opera glasses, mysterious leather cases, travelling bags, hat-boxes, over- 
coats, and umbrellas met my disappointed gaze. I was turning on my heel 
when a policeman in moving some article dropped something which sounded 
quite heavy enough to be the missing piece, and which proved to be the two 
books, sure enough, tied together as I left them. I will not say to what 
extent I rewarded the cabman. It would be ostentatious. Within a dozen 
hours the play was copied. I took home a professional copyist with me and 
never left him till he had finished Act 3. I paid him double his fee and took 
his lecture like a lamb. For of course, as he said, had I called him in at 
first I should have been independent. 

“ Well,” remarked the manager some years afterwards when I was telling 
him of the terrible night I had passed, “ Well, you made a great cry about 
a little wool, for if the piece hadn't turned up it wouldn't have hurt anybody. 
It never drew a shilling.” 

That I thought he might have spared me. 


————}K---- -—- 
Hetsp Hotherem. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 








HAVE long had the idea of printing the following touching 
story as a leaflet or tract for distribution by the profession 
among theatrical missionaries, but I feel that its sphere of useful- 
ness will be considerably larger if I let it appear as a contribution 

to “Tur Era Atmanack.” The ladies and gentlemen of the profession can 

then distribute the Almanack, and the able efforts of others will aid me 
to carry a ray of sunshine into the darkened corners of the theatrical 
missionary heart. 

When | first knew Miss Betsy Botherem she was a pale-faced dejected- 
looking young woman, and she dressed in the dowdiest way imaginable. Her 
boots had no heels to them, and her gloves were too big for her, and the ends of 
the fingers were twisted up into ugly little lumps. Miss Betsy, too, was given 
to sighing and groaning, especially when she saw me, for | was a dramatic 
author and Miss Botherem was a theatrical missionary. She devoted her life 
to standing about stage doors and waiting for the ballet and the chorus ladies. 
When they came out she would present them with tracts and invite them 
to tea at the Mission-hall. Betsy was also in the habit of writing letters to 
actresses, and asking them if they were happy about their souls. But I need 
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not enter into particulars. I do not suppose there will be one of my lady 
readers who has not at some time or other been approached by my heroine. 
Yes, my heroine ! for this tract—I beg pardon, this story is aif about Betsy. 
She never invited me to tea, and cake,and hymns. I fear I have long 
ago been given up for lost by the missionaries, but I came to know all about her 
through a young lady in the chorus of The Merry Duchess at the time that it 
was being played at the Royalty. 

Lottie Vavasour — for obvious reasons I suppress the real name—was one of 
the best and brightest of the good little girls who in all winds and weathers 
came down tothe theatre and worked like little niggers for very small salaries. 
(I don’t like to compare ladies with niggers, but that is the only simile which 
occurs to me at the moment.) I know that she was the light of a happy 
home, that her father and mother idolized her, and that her little weekly 
stipend went to secure the old folks many comforts they would have had to 
have done without had not Lottie put the talent Providence had given her to 
a good and profitable use. 

One Saturday about treasury time | happened to be outside the theatre, and 
I saw Lottie come along with Miss Botherem, and they were engaged in 
earnest conversation. Presently they shook hands and parted. Miss 
Vavasour evidently noticed my puzzled look, for she came up to me langhing 
and asked me why I looked so surprised. 

I told her that | always thought she rather resented the Botherem business 
and had persistently declined to be treated like a thief or an outcast, and be 
tempted to prayer-meetings by weak tea and sweet cake. “ Oh, I don’t go to 
the meetings,” Lottie answered me, with a smile, “ Betsy comes to me.” 
“What?” “It’s a fact. Do you know what I'm doing? I’m converting 
her.” “1I—I beg your pardon ; I don’t quite understand you.” “I mean that 
I've seriously taken Betsy in hand. I was going to press Lottie for a further 
explanation when Mr. Clay, for whom I had been waiting, came along, and 
Miss Vavasour, with a pleasant nod to us both, went on her way. 

I forgot all about the conversion of Betsy Botherem until about a 
month since, going into an Alhambra rehearsal, I saw the lady herself. 
She came up to me, and for a moment I thought she was going to give me 
a tract, but her first words dispelled the illusion. “ Oh, Sir, can you tell 
me if Miss Vavasour is in your chorus here?” “ No,” I replied, “she is not.” 
“ T hope you won't think me rude, but could you tell me what has become of 
her?” “'To the best of my belief she’s in the country with one of D’Oyley 
Carte’s companies. I know Mr. Clay strongly recommended her to that 
gentleman.” “ Oh, thank you, I must try and find heraddress. I—I haven't 
seen her for some time.” “Ah, I believe you were great friends.” “ Friends! 
Oh, Sir, you don’t know what Lottie has done forme. Haven't you "—this with 
a bewitching smile—“ haven't you noticed a change in my appearance?” I 
had indeed. The pale-faced dowdy had given place to a bright, smiling, and 
by no means bad-looking young woman, news in the very height of fashion. 
* Yes,” I said, after a good look at her, ‘‘I do indeed recognise a change, 
Miss Botherem.” “Oh, I’m not Miss Botherem now, I’m Mrs. Harry 
Highflyer.” 

“What! you don’t mean to say you’ve married that handsome, dashing 
young tenor, Harry Highflyer?” “Yes I have. Lottie did it all. 
Oh, I shall never be able to repay the dear child for all her kindness. She 
opened - eyes to the folly of despising everything that was pretty and 
merry, and nice and jolly. She took me to her home, and showed me how 
happy they all were there; she taught me to sing all the airs in The Merry 
Duchess, instead of always droning through my nose about being a miserable 
sinner, and she taught me how to make the most of the features Providence had 
given me, and how to set my figure off, and how to make pretty dresses and 
bonnets for half what my ugly old frumps of gowns and coalscutiles used to 
cost me. Then I began to see there was something in life besides long faces 
and eternal wailing. I learnt that there were quite as good girls on the 
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stage as there are among General Booth’s hallelujah lasses, and I left off 
bothering them, and at last —there was a merry twinkle in the bright hazel 
eyes that looked up into my face—at last [ met Harry, and we were 
married, and I’m the happiest little woman under the sun. Ah, I shudder 
when I think«what a poor miserable creature I was before Lottie Vavasour 
converted me.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Highflyer I congratulate you,” I said. “ I'm very pleased to 
hear this. L hope you'll make your story public. It may stop some of the well- 
meaning folks who now inundate actresses with insolent and foolish letters. 
Remember, all callings are sinful if they are practised with evil intent, and all 
callings are respectable if they are practised with a good motive. 
your story widely known. Good day, Mrs. Highflyer.”’ 

“One moment, Sir. I hope you will excuse me, but I have a very good 
voice, and Harry dosen't mind, and if there’s room in the chorus, er—er 
would you say a word for me to the management of the Alhambra ? ” 

Betsy Botherem at the Alhambra! I could not help it; I was obliged 
to burst out laughing. But asa matter of fact [ did say a word, and at the 
present moment among the merry damsels who are nightly delighting vast 
audiences in the magnificent opera-house in Leicester-square is Mrs. Harry 
Highflyer, née Betsy Botherem, the theatrical lady missionary. Lottie 
Vavasour’s convert does her the greatest credit. May her example be followed 
by all the chorus ladies who have the good of their sex at heart. 


Pray make 


Alo Store Bow Comedy, 
A PLAYWRIGHT’S NIGHTMARE, 





BY HENRY A. JONES. 









mi HLAT!’ I gasped, trying to wriggle out from under the spectre; 

“What ! we mustn’t let people drop their h’s! Then what on 
earth shall we do for low comedy?’’ I had been dining out the 
previous evening. I had dined “ not wisely but too well ;” and after 
dinner the talk had turned upon the present hopeless outlook for the modern 
English drama. I have some vague recollection of having taken a heated 
part in the discussion, and also of being civilly advised by my friends to hold 
my tongue. I havea notion that I was persuaded, much against my will, to 
get intoacab. The next thing I remember was a feeling of terrible suffoca- 
tion, and I found myself going through the same arguments [ had been using 
at the dinner-table, with a malevolent spectre of the weight of about fifteen 
tons avoirdupois, who had plumped himself relentlessly on my chest, thus 
taking the physical as well as the logical advantage of “ 
completely. 

“Do you know who I am !” asked the spectre, lurching his whole weight 
upon me, till my anatomy squeaked under it like a child’s toy animal. “Do 
you know who [ am?” he shrieked, glaring at me through his spectacles and 
brandishing a book over my head. 

“T don’t know you from Adam,” I replied, “ but I wish you’d move off my 
chest. Do you want to crush me?” 

“ Yes,” he shouted, “‘ I mean to squeeze all the vitality out of you. I mean 
to extinguish, browbeat, pulverize, and annihilate the whole breed of play- 
wrights.” 

“The deuce you do! Then, who the plague are you ?” 
a little, to try and get a little deeper breath than before. 

“Who am I?” he grinned. “ Why, I am lots of people rolled in one. 
the Spirit of the Age.” 
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“You are infernally heavy for a spirit,’ I managed to get out in gasps. 

“Yes,” he gloated ; “ I weigh like lead upon you and your like. I hate 
playwrights, and I hate poets, and I hate patriotism, and I hate parsons, and 

hate princes. I hate all old-fashioned ways, and all the old pleasant 
eccentricities of English life. I hate stage-coaches and old village inns, and 
churches, and market-places, and country lanes, and red-brick manor-houses, 
and shady brooks and meadows, and homesteads. I hate reverence, and 
courtesy, and obedience. But I love money-making, and railways, and smoke, 
and filth Why, look at the Thames! T'm going to make every river and 
brook in the country as foul as thatis. And as for low comedy, why, there 
won't be such a thing known in fifty years!” 

“You might as well let us drop our h’s,” I pleaded, in as plaintive a tone 
as my stifling position would allow. “ All of us modern English playwrights 
make our low comedy characters drop their h’s, and it’s such a nice easy way 
of getting a langh, and it saves us all the trouble of studying and inventing 
character. I think you might allow us to continue the practice.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” he answered, lolling vigorously backwards and forwards 
across my chest. “ Why, I’m a School Board master, and in a few years not 
even a street Arab will drop his h’s. No, my friend, h-less low comedy 
characters have had their day.” 

“Then I suppose we shall me to fall back upon waistcoats,” I sadly mused. 
“ A flowery waistcoat on a low comedy character is a fortune to us. You 
won't object to a smart waistcoat ?”’ I humbly urged. 

“Oh, yes, I shall,” he answered. “ Why, I’m a modern tailor; and if you 
want to know how ugly modern English dress is, you watch a crowd in the 
London streets. I’m going to do away with all eccentricity in dress. When 
I get my own way, and I mean to get it in a few years, everybody—men and 
women and children—will be dressed by slop tailors in dowdy ready-made 
clothes, and there won’t be a bit of colour to be seen in our streets. Every- 
thing will be London smoke or London mud. No, don’t you flatter yourself, 
smart waistcoats have had their day.” 

“T have written over twenty plays,” I said, “and I only know three safe 
low comedy tricks, and you have swindled me out of two of them. You won't 
dish me out of the only remaining one—you won't rob me of my last chance 
of making a British audience laugh ? ” 

“What is it ?” he grunted, leaning back and looking at me critically while 
I struggled to get breath enough to answer him. 

“ What is it?” he growled, pursing up his lips and frowning severely, 
while my heart sank within me, and 1 became convinced that the days of low 
comedy were numbered. 

“Why, you know,” I panted out, “the easy chair business! If a low 
comedian is not allowed to get some fun out of sitting down on the springs 
of an easy chair or sofa, what will become of the British drama of the 
future ?” 

I felt so strongly on this subject, I was so grieved at the bare idea of the 
disappearance of such a venerable and time-honoured custom as the low 
comedy business with the easy chair, that my heart heaved and swelled until 
my emotion raised the spectre and I gained the necessary breath to ask him 
the last serious question. 

“The British drama of the future!” he roared, with a brutal laugh ; “ why, 
there won't be any British drama in the future, you nincompoop ! ” 

“No British drama in the future,” I said, with a gulp of horror. 

“ No, of course not!” he bellowed. “ How can you have a drama without 
types of national character? And I’m going to level English character into 
inanity. Do you know the suburbs of London?” 

“ Yes,” I managed to groan out ; “ I have to pass Clapham Junction every 
time I come up to town.’ 

“ Well, there you've got it in a nutshell,” he said, lumping down on me f 
with a few extra tons. “J built the suburbs of London! Fifty years ago [7 
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they were pleasant green fields and running brooks and pure air and blue 
skies ; and what are they now? Why, thousands and thousands of gimcrack 
houses, rows and rows of terraces, all just like one another, all run up, all 
ugly, all without any character or individuality. 


Isn't that something to be 
proud of ? 


And what I’ve done for English houses I'm going to do for 
English men and women. I’m going to steam-roll and level and pound and 
squeeze all character and individuality out of them. I'm going to make them 
all like one another, all dull, all petty, all slangy, all ugly, all money-loving, all 
prosaic, all putty-faced, all selfish, all Philistines ! ” 

“Great heaven!” I pumped out, “ English life and character are dull 
enough already. Don’t make it any harder for us poor wretches of play- 
wrights to write an interesting play of modern English life,” I begged. 

“Yes I shall!” he shouted ; “every year it will get harder and harder; 
every year English life and English people will get duller and duller. Look 
alive, and' snap up every little bit of character and individuality while it 
lasts! Go and rummage in odd out-of-the-way places! Make the most of the 


few small specimens of originality that are yet to be picked up! In 
a few years there won't be anything original, because people will be all like 
one another, and there won't be any English drama, because I mean to sap 
all sweetness and seriousness and individuality out of English life! Yes, 
I shall make all English life as dull as a bank-holiday, because I’m King 
now in England, and my name is Humdrum, and Humdrum is one of the 
Infinities !” 

“You won’t abolish low comedy ?” I groaned. 

“Yes, I shall, low comedy and low comedians! There won't be anything 
funny in a few years. Nearly all the funny things have been said. There are 
only six more jokes to be made, and six more witty things to be said, and 
they won’t be said in the comic papers. No, ina few years more there will be 
no low comedy.” 

“But we must make the people laugh,” I protested, “and how’s a low 
comedian to do it if you won't allow him to drop his h’s, nor wear a smart 
waistcoat, nor bob up and down on the springs of an easy chair ?” 

“ How's he to do it?” demanded the spectre; “ why, he must ‘ gag,’ to be 
sure.” 

“Gag,” I asked, “ what’s gag ?” 

“Why, ‘gag,’ of course, you stupid. ‘Didn’t you ever hear of a low 
comedian gagging !” 

“Never,” Lanswered. ‘“ Never,” I repeated. “I have written one or two 
plays, and I know lots of Jow comedians, but I never heard of any of them 
gagging. They'd scorn it. Yes, I know them too well, and Iam sure that, 
one and all, they’d rather go without a laugh all the evening than interpulate 
a single syllable that the author hadn’t written !” 

I spoke with so much warmth that I awoke to find I was dreaming. 


Mrs. Sippons Suorpiye.—It has often been observed that some of the very great 
tragedians could never forget the “ shop” as regards tone and style, so that theatrical 
mannerisms and language would constantly be introduced into the commonest matters 
of everyday prosy life. In illustration of this the following anecdote is related of Mrs. 
Siddons :—One day, whilst seated in a well-known draper’s in Bond Street, busily engaged 
with her purchases, my aunt, says the narrator, suddenly, became aware of a voice of 
extraordinary tone and pathos. ‘The speaker was a lady seated close behind, and with 
her back turned to my aunt. With the genuine intonation ant: slow utterance of the 
deepest tragedy, the customer demanded of the bewildered shopman, ‘ Will—this—gown 
—war-sh?” and on being answered in the affimative, and that the colour was fast, 
rejoined, with still greater dramatic solemnity, “ The colour, then, fadeth not? Ah! ’tis 
well!” “QO, O,” thought my eunt, ‘the queen of tragedy alive!” In a moment they 
were shaking hands aud exchanging greetings, and in another discussing the respective 
merits of cottons and prints, of which Mrs. Siddons showed herself a keen judge, when 


she could lay aside—which was rare indeed—her dramatic affection. 
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atathcos and Sothern. 


BY ARTHUR W PINERO. 

N several occasions it was my good fortune to meet Mathews and 

Sothern in the Edinburgh and Liverpool Theatres. 
More than once chance brought Mathews to Edinburgh to act 
during “ Fast week"—one of the weeks in the year which sets 
apart a day or two for church-going and shop-closing. This time is a bad one 
for the playhouses, and Mathews, | remember, grumbled sorely. He changed 
the Bill every night, playing two and sometimes three characters; but the 
members of the “Royal” company (almost the last of the old “ stock” 
companies) were as little disconcerted by the long list of Mathews’ pieces 
as they would have been at having to play the various parts in Macbeth or 
Hamlet at half an hour’s notice. Nothing came amiss to this company 
With, I think, but one exception—myself—each member was an experience. 
and tried hand. Mathews always looked forward with pleasure to acting in 
Edinburgh; because of meetivg old friends, he said, 1 fancy, however, 
that his escape from daily rehearsals with raw actors had some share in 
causing this satisfaction. Mathews hated rehearsing, and this made it so 

difficult for a young actor to fall into his ways. 

As | walked down to the theatre one sharp leaden morning in November 
1 smacked my lips at the prospect of meeting the delicately fashioned little 
gentleman with the perfect hands, slim nether limbs, and the elegant sloping 
shoulders. I expected, I suppose, to renew my acquaintance with the 
familiar yellow or fawn-coloured kid gloves; the folded handkerchief, 
with its corner peeping from the pocket; the dapper little shirt collar, not 
very unlike the white linen band of the modern “ masher,” and all the other 
characteristics so well known to the public. I almost expected to see the well- 
shaped little foot being flourished in the air; the owner's custom when he 
desired to express the recklessness of the spendthrift or defiance of the rule 
of a domineering mother-in-law. What I did find was a rather shabbily- 
dressed old gentleman—very cold and a little peevish—sitting at the “ prompt” 
table and smoking an evil-smelling cigar. Mathews was one of the two or 
three “stars *’ allowed to smoke at rehearsal. His cigars, I believe, were of 
very indifferent quality, and he smoked merely for the satisfaction of holding 
something between his teeth. 

He was very kind and affable to me, a novice, but beyond mumbling a few 
speeches from where he sat he would not rehearse; and under these 
conditions I found myself playing “ Frederick Noble,” an insipid lover in the 
Game of Speculation, at night. 

I was more than usually unnerved. ‘The quaint-looking, white-stocked, 
incisive gentleman I found on the stage was so appallingly unlike the 
Mathews of the morning that my small share of self-possession quite 
deserted me. [I failed to take up my “cues.” Accustomed, as a country 
actor used to be, to hear the last few words of every speech given with 
peculiar stress, as a sign that the speaker had nothing more to say, 1 was 
simply “ floored ” when the short crisp sentences fell glibly and naturally from 
Mr. Affable Hawke’s lips. I had, of course, studied the “cues,” and I 
recognised them in my mind, but they came — me in so novel a mnaner 
that my tongue absolutely declined to acknowledge them. 

Mathews quickly #aw the state of affairs, and with a reassuring winl: he 
slipped his finger through the button-hole of my coat and led me down to the 
footlights. Gradually my courage returned. When my cue came Mathews 
tugged at my coat; if I spoke he listened, and if I failed to speak he went on. 
I apologized afterwards for my shortcomings. “Capital, my boy, capital !” 
said he, patting me on the shoulder. “Capital; a quiet, unobtrusive 

performance.” 
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An atom of Mr. Affable Hawke's “ business” returns to me at this moment. 
He used to lead Noble to a desk, and, opening a large ledger, lay his finger 
upon the page, saying, “ Look here; our property is here reckoned.” Every 
night, after the words “ Look here,’ Mathews would, with a slight sound of 
impatience, turn the book completely round before he finished the speech 
giving the audience the natural impression that he had opened the book upside 
down. Of such little bits of mosaic were Mathew’s creations made up. The 
observance of “ detail” is not of such modern growth as some of us imagine. 

| remember one other little incident of this time. I was standing with 
Mathews in the wings just before he made his first entrance in /f I had a 
1,000/. a-Year. We were chatting quietly; he complaining, as was usual with 
him, of the cold, when he suddenly exclaimed loudly, “ Where on earth is my 
umbrella?” “Tl fetch it, Sir,” 1 cried, and rushed to the “ stars’” dressing 
room. “ Quick, quick,” said I tothe dresser, “ Mr. Mathews is waiting tor 
his umbrella.” The man looked at me with a grin, and said, “ Lor bless you, 
Sir, that’s all right. He always says that at the door before he goes on in 
this piece.” Mathews had been merely “ speaking without ”’—a habit some- 
times indulged in by Mr. Toole. 

I met Mathews twice again in Liverpool. On some nights he was almost 
inaudible—the beginning of the end—on others he was brisk and bright, 
acting with as much enjoyment to himself as to others. One night while 
playing “ Cool” to his wonderful “‘ Dazzle,” I found myself on the Right side 
of the stage, when my “ cue” had been given to enter witha letter on the Left. 
To work my way round would have occupied two or three minutes ; there was 
no door on my side, so without hesitating I squeezed myself through a small 
opening in the scene, where two “flats” had been imperfectly joined. I stood 
before “ Dazzle” flushed and breathless. He gave me a smile, and turning to 
Charles Courtly, who was looking for me in the opposite direction, observed, 
“ Here’s Cool; he has just walked through a brick wall,” 

On the last night of this Liverpool engagement he passed me at the stage 
door on his way out. It was midwinter and he—poor old gentleman—was to 
play in Dundee on the following Monday I said, “ Good-bye, Mr. Mathews,” 
and held out my hand. His thoughts seemed far away, perhaps in Dundee, 
where the snow lay rather thickly, but he absently gave me two fingers. I 
remember I wished at the time that they had been four, but for all that I look 
back on those two little fingers with pleasure, for I never saw their owner again. 

How different a man was poor Sothern, and how we looked forward to his 
annual visit! He brought with him such a stock of animal spirits that it 
seemed as if he travelled with a supply for our whole company as well as for 
himself. 

Sothern was another privileged smoker, but he smoked extravagantly and 
the best of tobacco. I have often watched the carpenters of the theatre 
scramble for the fag end of one of Sothern’s half-smoked cigars. Sothern was 
very kind to actors—tolerant of the crotchets of old players—and full of 
encouragement for the ambitions of younger men. Amongst other things, I 
remember asking him to tell me the quality he considered most valuable 
in an actor. After a moment’s reflection he said, “Repose.” ‘“ Which 
is the surest way to gain that, Mr. Sothern?” Iasked. He smiled his very 
pleasant smileas he made his reply, “ Play ‘second heavies’ my boy, for five 
years,as I did. When you have to stand on the stage listening, night after 
night, to the long, dreary, deep-voiced utterances of the ‘first heavy man,’ 
you will in the course of years acquire Repose !” 

I played Alderman Something or Another in David Garrick, and made up 
the part in the conviction which many, perhaps most, young actors have, 
that the effect of facial make-up is proportionate to the amount of paint and 
powder employed. I must have been a shocking sight to look upon. 

One night, when the piece had been played two or three times, Sothern 
entered the greenroon, looking, strangely for him, rather annoyed. _ Glancing 
in my direction, he said, “The presumption of modern audiences is getting 
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unbearable. The latest mode of criticism takes the form of impertinent 
letters from the front. 'To-night I Rant, to-morrow I’m Inaudible. And now 
some presuming person says that your face reminds him of Vesuvius in 
eruption / It’s unendurable.” I agreed cordially with Sothern, played my 
scene, and then in my dressing-room examined my face in the glass. 

The next night Alderman was an altered being. ‘ Good gracious!” 
said Sothern, when he met me, “ You've actually bowed low to the writer of 
that d——d impudent letter! If I were you I should stick to my colours. 
However, I dare say you are wiser than I.” I replied magnanimously that I 
thought I had done the right thing, and then caught sight of Sothern’s face 
in the greenroom mirror. He was winking at my manager, who was dressed 
for Squire Chevy. With that wink a light burst in upon me. 

And so, whenever I think of poor Sothern, I think of him none the less 
kindly because of that d——d impudent letter, which I am convinced no 


mortal hand ever penned. 
aE 


An Authority with a Gengeance. 


BY H. B. FARNIE, 











HE Parisians have tardily erected a statue this winter to the memory 
of Alexandre Dumas the elder. It is placed in the Malesherbes 
quarter, not far from the house where he passed the last years of 
his life, and the échotiers and chroniqueurs have profited by the 

inauguration to recall traits and anecdotes of the popular romancer. These 

are principally of a flippant nature, showing the author of Monte Cristo in his 
eccentric moments, and not really as he was, one of the kindest-hearted and 
most simple of men. He ate miliions no doubt. There was no extravagance 
in the art of living that he did not commit; and yet Dumas always was to 
the last bon enfant, perfectly content with his lot, and looking on everything 
and everybody with the greatest good humour. His credulity was marvellous. 

He would accept any story, any incident, any appeal, so long as it touched 

either his imagination or his heart, with a faith wonderful to behold. As an 

example of this side of Dumas’ character, let me recount a little incident 
which happered within my own knowledge, just before the Franco-German 
war. 

“ Breakfast with me to-morrow,” he wrote me, “I have something important 
to tell you.” On arriving at the Boulevard Malesherbes next morning, | 
found the author of the 7'hree Musketeers sitting on the side of his bed—his 
favourite seat—in his costume of predilection,—a pair of nankeen trousers and 
a shirt rolled up at the wrists and open at the Bn oy In this airy attire he was 
dictating something to his secretary, Mdlle. Valentine, a pert little brane from 
the Midi. Dumas plunged at once into the middle of things pending 
breakfast. 

“ Your England,” he said, “is not fruitful in dramatists; you have your 
Shakespeare, and perhaps your Sheridan, and that is all. But I have always 
thought that in your country there existed gold-mines of dramatic material. 
I have dug (pioché) a little in these fields myself. You know my Kean; ou, 
Désordre et Genie?” 

I recalled mentally that astounding farrago of fact and fancy, and said I did. 

“ Ah! then you are aware how deeply I have studied the inner history of 
your country. But to-day, Il see my way to something much moreimportant . . .. 
in fact to a series of dramas illustrating the later years of English 
home-history. Your Shakespeare has exhausted the Kings of England down 
to his time: be it my task to dramatize the Regency.” 

George ITI. and George IV. Yes: these were stirring times, full of 
incident and colour. Had the great romancer done any special reading witha 
view to historical accuracy ? 
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“Yes!” cried Dumas, “ I have authorities which reveal to me, for the first 
time, the amazing strata of romance and poetry which underlie your frigid 
records of statesmanship and politics. Why have I never before come across 
these truly great works ?” 

I ventured to ask whose annals had so much fixed his attention? Were 
they autobiographies, State-papers, or what ? 

“You shall judge for yourself. (J’'o the secretary) Valentine! fetch me those 
English books I was reading last night. (Hit Valentine.) That these 
wonderful pictures have not been transferred to your stage is only another 
proof that you have no dramatic authors worthy of the name. But you shall 
see, my friend, you shall see. I have not yet determined for what stage | will 
write my first drama of your Regency. Perhaps the Francais: perhaps the 
Porte St. Martin.” 

At this juncture, re-entered the damsel from the Midi, with a pile of big 
folios, over which one could just see her black eyes and nez retrousseé. 

“There! There is my treasure! Is it possible that you do not know that 
great, that fascinating historical chef d’euvre ?” 

I took the topmost volume; opened it, and read the title-page. 

It was Reynolds’s Mysteries of the Court of London. 


ti---— 
How he Dined with a Clown. 


A FACT. 








BY ROBERT REECE. 








me HE man was a Harlequin; I knew him simply professionally; but 
iam, he was so essentially one of those gentle, give-and-take men that 
I devoted some attention to him out of our business. The theatrical 
profession is a thirsty profession, and it was not difficult for me to 
elicit from him any experiences which I felt I could use to my own personal 
advantage. I got hold of Signor (?) Ravolti (Jones) one night, and, after 
discussing some hitch in the business which immediately concerned us, asked 
him where he was going to dine on the coming Christmas Day. “ Along of a 
Clown,” said he. “Anda more remarkable story connected with that Clown I 
don’t ask Mr. Augustus Harris himself to construct, not with his Pettitts, or 
Buchanans, or even his Merritts.” “ Let’s have it,” Isaid. “ Here you are,” 
said the Harlequin. 
“ Weil, it don’t take much time in telling—two acts is the lot. First aet. 

I was invited to our old pal, Tom Smith's (Signor Delorme he called himself), 
for my Christmas dinner, which surprised me, for Tom was awfully under a 
cloud just then, and no salary for rehearsals, and well—he was hard-up. I 
made up a purse out of my savings to help in case—but, Lord bless you, Signor 
Delorme was that proud (not uppish, mind you!) I had to pocket it in more 
senses than one. Four o'clock was the dinner-hour; at four o'clock | was 
there; only there was no dinner, nor yet no sign of one, only tears from Mrs. 
Delorme, who was not (I speak as a man) fit for the front row, though a good 
wifeand mother. If there wasn't dinner there was distress—Delorme had 
been served with a writ for seven pound, and seven pound meant ‘Turn out 
or pay ’—such was the character of the creditor. Well, J wasn’t up to it; but, 
of a onan Ethelinda (Mary Ann her name was) up and said, ‘ Don’t you cry 
no more, Ma (her very ca I’ve got Miss Helen D’Arcy’s ring as she give 
me for keeping the stage froma “wait” when she got that telegram from 
America.’ ‘ Rubbish,’ says Delorme, ‘ it’s a stage ring, it ain’t worth a farden’ 
(so he pronounced it). But Ethelinda had gone, and in half-an-hour’s time 
she came back with a ticket and seven pounds! Seven pounds, Sir, in gold 
and silver. Then we did have a Christmas dinner? Oh, no, not at all! 
Suddenly it struck Delorme, ‘Miss Helen D'Arcy give this ring to my girl 
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for to go on with as a stage ring. We've robbed her!’ It was no use, he 
wouldn't be satisfied. He was never a lively clown ; good for serious business 
and the injurious part of his tricks, but not to be named in domestic circles. 
He meant well, and insisted on the money being (when he could manage it) 
refunded. Meanwhile, something was to be laid aside every week to pay off 
the price. And, Sir, it was paid off, and the ring was returned to Miss D’Arcy, 
then fulfilling a lucrative tour in America, who thereupon wrote back to 
acknowledge it, to send a cheque for expenses, and a trifle over, and offered 
Ethelinda a permanent berth, which the girl took, and is now sendi: g over 
supplies regularly to her parents. All this came of my dining with the 
Clown; at least, { had nothing to do with it; but I dined with him, and have 
often done so since. Your health, Sir.” 


3 ——— 
A Domestic Drama. 


BY ARTHUR LAW. 


PATCH of waste ground on the outskirts of a manufacturing town 
in the black country ; a hopeless, miserable, unsavoury plot; the 
charnel-house and last home of the ancient and decrepit “still life” 
of the surrounding district, so thickly is it strown with worn-out 

saucepans, battered kettles, and broken glass and crockery. No blade of 
grass will languish on the parched and blackened soil, and the only sign of 
vegetation is here and there a sickly nettle which struggles feebly amid the 
miscellaneous débris. And yet this circumscribed and arid wilderness, this 
miniature desert without an oasis, is the playground of the juvenile populations 
of Coketown; and here it disports itself when freed from schoo), and ere the 
time arrives when the monster factories shall open wide their jaws and 
absorb it. Think of this, children of the fair green country, who dwell 
amid sweet sights and sounds, where no discordant jarring din of whirring 
wheels afflicts the ear, nor fiery furnaces shoot their farid tongues and belch 
forth reeking smoke upon the foctid air. Think of it as you toss and tumble 
in the scented hay, as you join the gleaners in the harvest fields, as you 
gather flowers in the summer meadows and go a-nutting in the autumn 
woods; think of it, and thank God your lot has not been cast where the age 
of iron has smitten with its grimy hand upon the face of nature. 

One September evening the most eligible site on this dispiriting locality 
was occupied by Bloxam’s portable theatre. There was no permanent 
playhouse in Coketown, and it was only by means of the wandering troops 
which at distant intervals filtered through the place that the dramatic thirst 
of the inhabitants was in any way assuaged. On this particular evening the 
building—if such a term may be applied to the erection of planks roofed in 
with tarpaulin which constituted the temple of Thespis—was filled by an 
audience which, after donning of Sunday clothes and unwonted ablutions, had 
assembled to witness the tragedy of Richard III. In the centre of the fourth 
row from the stage sat Able Golding, a man of forty years. who looked fifty; 
and by his side, his hand locked fast in his father’s, was a blue-eyed curly- 
headed little lad, the idol of Abel Golding’s heart. The curtain rose and the 
play began, but it was evident from the listless way in which he regarded the 
performance, his eyes slowly wandering round the house, being directed but 
at intervals towards the stage, and even then resting there with a fixed and 
dreamy expression as though his thoughts were far away, that the man’s 
presence was due to no prospect of self-gratification, but to the pleasure he 
was giving the boy whose rapt attention evinced the absorbing interest with 
which the unusual spectacle engrossed him. Lady Anne entered, and the lad, 
leaning towards his father, opened his lips for the first time, and exclaimed in 
a whisper, “ Look, father, look! What a beautiful lady!” 
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Abel Golding raised his eyes to the stage, and as he did so a look came 
swift and sudden in his face, first of stupefaction, then of mingled horror and 
amazement. Grasping the hand that lay in his, he half rose to his feet, then 
restraining himself as with a mighty effort, he sank down again, but never 
took his eyes from off the face of Lady Anne. Stunned by the unexpected 
sight which met his gaze, incapable of thought, he sat as one whose mental 
faculties were paralyzed by some sudden shock. He was looking at the face 
of one who died eight years ago; that face which, once the dearest upon 
earth, had haunted him with bitter memories of love betrayed, a wrecked and 
ruined home, a husband and a child deserted. It was the face of his dead 
wife, and as he gazed the old past years rushed back upon him like a flood, 
and stirred his recollection to the depths. It was a June evening eight years 
ago, Coketown for the nonce had put off its murky canopy, and the summer 
sun was lighting up its roofs and chimneys, and piercing with its slanting 
rays the narrow streets and lanes. Abel Golding was emerging through the 
gates of the factory yard,a unit in the human stream which was pouring 
forth from the cauldron where it had been seething all that summer afternoon, 
and, refusing all solicitations of adjournment to the “Red Bull” or * Spotted 
Dog,” he bent his steps towards home, where he saw in fancy his wife and 
baby boy waiting for him at the open door. What followed on his arrival 
there seemed ever afterwards like the hideous unreality of « fevered dream. 
The empty parlour, the child’s cry in the room above, his mounting the stairs 
in haste, the little fellow, scared and trembling at being left alone, toddling 
towards him with outstretched arms, and calling for his mother; the note 
stuck in the corner of the looking-glass where it should meet his eye, the 
opening it with a vague feeling of an undefined dread, the reading of the 
fatal words which told him how she had left both husband and child for 
another man with whom she had fled away where none would ever find her ; 
all this so struck upon his senses that the room reeled round him, he 
staggered as if shot, clutched at a chair in falling, and remembered nothing 
till he found himself upon his knees clasping his motherless child within his 
arms. When he came to himself he carried the boy into a neighbour's house, 
and, leaving him in her charge, rushed off to the railway station. On 
arriving there he was met by one of the officials to whom he was known, and 
from this man he learnt the sequel to the terrible story of his wrong. ‘The 
man had seen her get into the train which had left Coketown four hours ago, 
and he had also observed, although he attached no importance to the fact, 
that she entered the carriage in which Lockhead, her betrayer, was alread 
seated. Half-an-hour after leaving Coketown the train came into collision with 
a goods, the result being a fearful accident, in which seven persons were 
killed, amongst whom were Lockhead and the other occupants of the same 
carriage, two females, whose mangled bodies it was impossible to recognise. 
Abel Golding, after listening to this recital with a strangely immovable 
face, turned away without a word, and retraced his steps with a feeling at his 
heart that this was a fitting end to the hideous drama. Sitting there in the little 
theatre, his mind travelling over the past, he was suddenly recalled to the 
present by a cry which rang through the building—* Fire! fire!!” Caught 
up by the living stream, sucked into its vortex, carried onwards, swept out 
through the doorway and flung headlong to the ground he found that he 
indeed was safe, but the child was gone! With a shriek of agony he rose to 
his feet, and flinging himseif against the human torrent, strove and battled 
with the rushing tide only to be beaten backward bruised, bleeding, trampled 
under foot, and for the moment stunned. When he comes to himself the 
night is light as day with the leaping flames, and a ghastly crowd are 
watching the blackened doorway through which the smoke is rolling. A 
cheer, a wild exultant cheer, goes up as a figure bursts from out the reek and 
lurid tongues of fire and staggers outward bearing a child within her arms. 
The father stretches out his hands to take it, but the woman will not let it go. 
“1 will carry him home,” she says, “ if you will show me where,” and he, 
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unable to find words for thankfulness, leads on. She shivers as she passes 
through the door, hesitates for a moment as she glances round the room, 
then follows him upstairs and lays the child upon the bed. Thank God, the 
lad, though suffering from the recent terror, is unscathed; and, smiling 
through his tears, he pats out his little hands, which the others take while 
standing on either side, and gaze with half-dimmed eyes upon his face. 
Actuated by the same instinct they lay each a hand upon his forehead, and 
they meet and touch each other there upon the golden head. What is this 
that has fallen upon Abel Golding’s hand? It isa tear! He raises his eyes 
and for the first time looks her in the face. She meets the look and, with a 
smothered cry, falls down sobbing on her knees beside the bed. There is 
silence for a while, and then with trembling broken utterance the woman 
speaks. Erring as she had been, she had not sinned; but not daring to 
return she chose rather that Abel should believe her dead and so forget her. 
How repentance, anguish, and remorse had been her hourly portion since that 
fatal day done but Heaven could ever truly know. Once more the child held 
out his tiny hand towards her, and as she rose and took it within hers, the 
husband leaned accross the little lad and kissed his wife upon the lips. 


_. ——}{——- -- 
A Ghost that could not Walk. 


By CHARLES H. ROSS. 


What is it ?” 


“The saints preserve us!” cried Mistress Mulrooney. “It’s a 
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I must leave it to those more learned than I am in such matters to tell 
= how, when, and why a box at a theatre first came to be called a box. 
Noah Webster somewhat vaguely defines a box as “a certain seat in a play- 
house, or in any other public room,” and Samuel Johnson says it means 
“the seats in the playhouse where the ladies are placed,” which Pope, to a 
certain extent, confirms in the lines :— 

“ She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring, 
A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing.” 
But in Hogarth’s “ Laughing Audience,” published in 1733, there are ladies 
both in pit and boxes, and orange girls all over the place. When I was a boy 
there were fewer grandly-named places in the “auditorium;” orchestra, 
balcony, or amphitheatre stalls were things of which we wotted not. 1 have 
noticed lately, too, since these changes have become more numerous, the fine 
old custom of enshrouding the shabby cushions and tawdry ornaments, when 
the little play is played out, with dingy wrappers seems to be not so general 
as it used to be. 

But about this ghost! It was in a private box at Old Covent Garden 
Theatre one night “while the present century was in its teens ”—an upper 
box that Mrs. Higgins, from the front row of the dress circle, first caught 
sight of it. That it was a ghost there could be no manner of doubt. If not 
a Visitor from beyond the grave, what else? I am not, I regret to say, in a 
position to inform you what was that night playing at the patent theatre. As 
a rule, ghost seers and ghost story-tellers are so downright positive as to 
detail ; everything generally depending on the hour the former hear clocks 
strike or get up and look at clocks, and fix the minutes and seconds to a 
nicety—Greenwich time or thereabouts. It may have been a pantomime 
night—say Joey Grimaldi’s. Why not his benefit? And could he not have 
just appeared in Harlequin Mother Goose, fetching screams of laughter with 
his favourite scenes of the “ Dog Cart” and “ Oyster Duet”? I know this 
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much, any way Mr. Harris was then the manager and Mr. Brandon the “ house- 
keeper and boxkeeper,” and Mistresses Mulrooney and Higgins ladies 
intimately connected with the cleansing departments, with a passing interest 
in the market value of oranges and apples, ginger-beer, and “ house- 
bills.” 

Whatever the performance had been it was at anend. The two old ladies 
had made a tour of the dress-circle in search of problematical trifles left 
behind, and over their arms they bore the grim grey draperies with which 
to cover up the red plush, white and gold, when all of a sudden Mrs. 
Higgins’s eyes alighted on an eager face, glaring out dead white against 
the pitchy darkness surrounding it—a woman's face, with over it a grizzly 
mockery of feathers such as surmounted those appalling four-posters of our 
fathers’ early youth, in thecurtains of which at rushlight spluttering, Bogies 
lurked twitching and peeping stealthily. 

“The saints preserve us!” piously exclaimed Mrs. Mulrooney, as her 
knees trembled beneath her. 

Self-preservation, without saintly aid, was more in Mrs. Higgins’s philo- 
sophy, and without another word she turned and fled, followed, it must be 
owned, and briskly too, by Mrs. Mulrooney. Outside in the dimly-lighted 
corridor they fell across—fell over, 1 believe—an errant box-opener to whom 
they gasped out the story, dragging him reluctantly back to judge for himself. 
ITis duty it was to have visited the particular box in question after its occupants 
had departed. Perhaps he had, perhaps he had not. A gentleman in the 
saloon had been very liberal to him that evening, and he had taken “a little 
more than he was in the habit of.” Anyhow he could not understand how he 
could have missed the box. 

The house by this time was entirely deserted by its late overflowing 
audience. ‘The front doors were closed for the night. A partial gloom 
hung over the empty seats and the wide barren stage upon which the green 
baize had been raised. All was strangely still, the sounds to be heard, but 
far-off echoes. The beating of their own hearts seemed most audible to each 
as they gazed upwards in shrinking dread. 

The spectre was still there; its eyes, strained in mute appeal, seemed 
fixed upon the spot where they stood. Yes, the ghost was looking at them 
fixedly. Its lips parted, it nodded its head. They were out in the corridor 
again even more quickly than they got there before. 

But what was to be done now? A journey certainly must be undertaken, 


say, for the purpose of laying the ghost or dropping it over the front of the 
box down into the pit. T 


his purturbed spirit had never to their knowledge 
visited the theatre before, with or without an order. It had better not be 
permitted to suppose that ghosts were on the free list—might walk there any 
time but on Saturday, at treasury. Could it though, afterall, be some strange 
optical illusion ? Certainly this should be ascertained without losing time, 
but—by whom? ‘The box-opener’s notion was that Mr. Brandon would 
perform the office most effectually ; and to his sanctum, keeping very close 
together, the three repaired. Of Mr. Brandon’s private views upon the subject 
there is no public record remaining, but he turned rather — 

Nevertheless, he must have felt that “duty called,” and resolutely button- 
ing his coat, headed the small procession. At the first place from which a 
view of the haunted box was obtainable they peeped again. This time the 
box was empty. 

“Ghost!” cried Mr. Brandon, indignantly. “Thief more likely. 
me!” 

They arrived, after much stair-climbing, at the box door. It was closed. 
Within a faint rustling was audible—an unaccountable, uncomfortable 
rustling. 

“Is anyone here?” cried Mr. Brandon, knocking loudly; but no answer 


was returned. A moment and the door was unlocked from without and flung 
wide open. 
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Someone or something was there seated in a corner behind the curtain in a 
singularly limp and unearthly attitude, as the ghost of some poor wretch 
broken on a wheel might be expected to writhe its way back into, on its 
return journey from the land of shadows, and prop itself up in to scare us. 

“Who are you?” gasped Mr. Brandon. 

“I'm very sorry,” said the ghost, evidently very much frightened herself, 
“but I’m waiting for my friend to take me home.” 

“The front doors are fastened,” said Mr. Brandon. “ Your friend won’t be 
able to get in.” 

“ Oh dear, oh dear,” said the ghost, “ whatever shall I do!” 

“ Allow me, Madam, to offer you my arm, and I will conduct you across the 
stage.” 

“T wish I could, sir,” said the ghost, breaking into tears, “but I've got no 
aris, 

“No arms!” cried Mr. Brandon, taken aback. “If, Madam, you will then 
walk by yourself.” 

*T can't,” sobbed the ghost, “ 'VE GOT NO LEGS!” 

The situation was getting thrilling. Mr. Brandon was much moved, the 
ladies shivered, the box-opener felt deadly faint, when all at once up the 
stairsa‘came a mighty clatter of boots. A stranger dashed past them into 
the box and seized the ghost in his arms. 

“This is Mr. Wright,” said the ghost. ‘ 

“Mr. Right,” repeated Mr. Brandon. “ Right enough, and no mistake. 
‘Take her, my dear young sir, and be happy.” 

“ My name is W-r-i-g-h-t,” said the stranger, “ and I am this lady's affianced 
husband. She is Miss Biffin, of whom you must have heard. 

The ghost, after all, was the fumons Miss Biffin, who painted portraits ; some 
say with her nose, others with her shoulder. She painted the Earl of Morton, 
George III. paid for her to take lessons, and William IV. pensioned her. She 
married Mr. Wright, ceased travelling to fairs, and died the year before the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, aged sixty-six. Mr. Wright had been obliged to leave 
his true love alone in the box, having to keep an important engagement near 
the theatre ; returning, he had gained admission by the stage door. 

And that is all I know. 


— 4¥#——__ 


A Stage Manager's Story. 


BY ELLEN LANCASTER WALLIS. 


ELL, it’s hard, I know, but you must be brave and look forward to 
the time when you will meet again—meet with love and joy 
intensified by this forced separation.” I shook my head very 
dolefully, as my dear old friend and stage-manager vainly tried to 

console me in my grief at my first parting from my husband. No woman, I 
thought, had a right to be pitied so much as I. Loving my handsome young ff 
husband with all the strength of my heart, married to him only a few month., [ 
and now separated; it seemed something too terrible to contemplate. One [ 
long year must pass before those dear tender eyes, so full of love, would look f 
down again into mine. Ah! how could I bear it! Frank had been gone [ 
three weeks, but I could not get used to my loneliness, The only luxury | [ 
had was to go to this patient friend—Mr. Morson—(my only friend, as | 
called him) as often as 1 could, and cry—cry—cry. He would by turns 

console me, or raise a little gentle joke at the childish unrestraint of my 

grief; and having succeeded in making me smile, would send me home, 

bidding me compose myself for my night’s duties at the theatre, promising f 
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that there should be “ a call” put up for a private rehearsal on the morrow in 
the stage manager's room of A Wife's Woes ; or, the First Parting. He might 
laugh at me, but I knew that he was deeply touched at my distress, for it was 
by his recommendation that Frank had accepted an engagement in America, 
which was highly’ remunerative—a consideration with us—for we were 
struggling hard against the “ imprudence ”—(ah, me! if all imprudences were 
as sweet to taste)—of an early marriage with empty pockets. Both of us 
bore the reputation of being talented and promising; therefore, we were full 
of hope ; and, although it may be easy to starve on hope, it cannot be denied 
that hope makes the starvation easier to bear. Mr. Morson, who had taken a 
great interest in me from childhood, had secured me an engagement in his 
theatre ; but, unfortunately, poor Frank’s services were not required, For 
several weeks he had tried in vain to fix himself intown. ‘Then the American 
opportunity occurred, and after much hesitation it was agreed that he must 
go, and that if he could find an opening for me out there, I was to jom him 
at the end of six months. Punctual to the “call” (?) that Mr. Morson had 
langhingly put in my hands the previous evening, I was in his room again 
the next day. “ Look, look, Mr. Morson,a letter, a letter!” ‘ Well, 
what of that?” he inquired, pretending not to notice my flushed 
cheeks and voice quivering with excitement. “I have seen a 
good many letters in my time.” “ Now, please don’t laugh at me, 
Mr. Morson, be good—please—you know that there is only one 
such a letter in the world, and this is it (sob), and it is from Frank (sob), oh, 
Mr. Morson” (sob). (Here I broke down into a flood of tears.) “‘ What! not 
bad news, dear ?” he inquired, bending anxiously forward, all the old quizzing 
giving place to gentle concern. “ Very bad news indeed. Frank says he 
loves me more devotedly than ever, but—” (Another gush of tears.) “ Well, 
that's not bad news, is it, little woman?” ‘“ Oh, wait, do wait until I can tell 
you” (I had been making a desperate effort to gulp down my sobs), “and he 
says that he had all but settled for me to join him immediately as there was 
a sudden vacancy in the company he is in, but to his cruel disappointment, 
as he knew it would be to mine, the manager had engaged a Jady who, 
desiring a public appearance in America, had offered to play for atime for 
nothing. Sst to think, Mr. Morson, that but for this P should have been 
with my darling so soon, and now | have to wait all those dreary months. 
How can I bear it?” and burying my face in my hands I| gave myself up to 
complete despair. My good old friend waited until my sobs grew fainter. 
and then placing his hand on my bowed head he spoke very gentiy, very 
softly. “ Elsie, have you ever thought that you might have greater griefs, 
more bitter losses to deplore than the temporary one which you are now 
spending so many tears over? Thinka little. Your husband is well, youare 
both young, a few short months and (p.v.) he is England again by your side, 
with a heart full of gladness and love, and pockets full of ‘ siller.’ Now look on 
another picture. Your tears are flowing, your husband has gone from you, 
you are bewailing his—death! Ah, you shrink from my knife, but to effect a 
cure I must send it home. 

“ Listen to a little story of one I knew and loved. Twenty years ago I was 
in Australia, travelling as stage manager and manager of Mr. W.’s Shake- 
spearian English Company. We had for our leading lady a remarkably pretty 
and clever girl named Margaret Calthop. Ah, how sweet and true and pure 
she was! About a year after she had joined us we found ourselves requiring 
the services of a good, handsome, gentlemanly, young actor, to fill certain 
parts in our repertory. Margaret Calthop (in whose judgment we had every 
reliance) strongly recommended a young Englishman, named Percy Harrop. 
Accordingly terms were arranged, and the date fixed for his first appearance 
amongst us. 

“I shall never forget the day he was expected to arrive. There was an 
unusual excitement in Margaret’s manner, with a look of bewildered joy in her 
face that made me almost tremble to look at her. ‘There was a call for the 
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Lady of Lyons that morning. Margaret was rehearsing her part with a 
feverish restlessness which seemed to consume her. At last the strangeness 
of her manner caused one or two of the company to direct little laughing 
remarks against her new reading. But no one (saving myself) seemed to 
connect this agitation with the expectation of Percy Harrop’s arrival. Seeing 
she grew worse instead of better, 1 leant over her in the last act (I was 
playing Damas) and whispered, ‘'The rehearsal is nearly over; will you go 
with me to meet Mr. Harrop ?’ She gave one look up at me—half frightened 
and half grateful, bowed her head, and went on with her part. We had 
reached the scene where Claude (still unrecognised by Pauline) learns from 
her own lips how dearly she treasures his memory. 

“6... Would you still share the low-born peasant’s lot ? 

“*Pautine— Would I? Ah! better death with him I love than all the pomp 
ahich ixbut as the flowers that deck the victim.’ 

“Claude had advanced to tear up the deed that would have parted him 
from Pauline. She stood ready (having recognised her lover) to spring into 
his arms, exclaiming, ‘That voice, thou art , but before Claude could 
reply on this cue, his words, ‘Thy husband!’ were taken up with startling 
intensity by a deeper, fresher voice than that of the actor who was repre- 
senting Claude. A rush—perfectly appropriate to the situation, only instead 
of the tableau discovering Pauline in the arms of Claude, she was being 
tightly clasped to the bosom of a stranger, and I must confess that the stage 
embrace which these two enacted was the most natural and the most 
magnificently passionate that I had ever seen on the stage before or since. 

“ When we had recovered a little from our astonishment, I advanced and 
introduced myself— perhaps, a little aggressively—as the stage manager, and 
begged for an explanation of this new effect in the play. Starting as from a 
dream, the couple looked equally embarrassed, but the young fellow, quickly 
recovering his composure, apologized—-with great ease and elegance—for his 
intrusion, and begged for a private interview with me. Accordingly we found 
ourselves seated in my sanctum. The stranger (who had not yet loosened his 
grasp of Margaret’s hand) at once started his explanation. ‘ Mr. Morson, let 
me introduce myself as Percy Harrop. My arrival was somewhat earlier than 
I expected. Proceeding immediately to the theatre, I was taken on to the 
stage, and as I was inquiring for Miss Calthop I heard a voice—ser voice’ 
(oh, the look that accompanied the emphasized pronoun)—‘ exclaiming, “ That 
voice, thou art —.” Thinking that she had heard, seen, and recegnised me 
(I didn’t even know there was a rehearsal on), seeing no one but her, I leapt 
forward to fold again in my arms the dear form that has been absent from 
them for one whole year.’ 

“ Feeling that, as Margaret’s self-constituted guardian, I must still retain 
something of my old authority, I replied stifly, ‘ Very well, young man, very 
well ; but I understood you were engaged on Miss Calthop’s recommendation 
for such and such parts (naming them), but I find you taking up the lover's 
rol s.’ 

“It was the young actor’s turn to look surprised now. ‘Come, come, Mr. 
Morson,’ he said, ‘ Ba a man hasn’t seen his wife 

“* His wife—wife!’ I stuttered. ‘ What's this, what’s this?’ Then turning 
to Margaret, ‘ You never told me you were married !’ 

“Margaret only hid her face against Mr. Harrop’s breast and remained 
speechless. 

“*Margaret, darling, why did you keep our marriage a secret out here; 
that was not necessary ?’ and the octane lifted up his wife’s face and looked 
straight down into her eyes. 

4 4 promised, Percy, and I didn’t know thatthat promise was not as neces- 
sary to be observed here as in England.’ 7 

“* Poor little faithful heart,’ he answered, kissing her fondly. ‘ Listen, Mr. 
Morson. This lady is my wife,’ and he proudly drew himself up, as he put 
his arm about her. ‘Iam the son of Sir John Harrop. I incensed my father 
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very greatly by adopting the stage as a profession, and still more so by seeking 
his consent to my marriage with an actress. So Margaret and I married 
secretly ; and that there should be no chance of her position being rendered 
an equivocal one at all, she came out here to wait until I could join her or win 
my father over to our side. Well, fora year I have been coaxing my father 
to relent, and now at last he has yielded and will receive my wife as bis little 
daughter.’ 

“*Oh, Percy!’ was all Margaret could say, as great tears of joy rolled 
down her cheeks. 

“*So everything is bright and happy before us now, darling. Ah, Mr. 
Morson, you look alarmed ; you think you will lose your leading lady and your 
new actor. Not for some months at least, I hope, if you will keep us. Iam 
determined to pursue my career as an actor, and to make myself worthy of 
playing lead some day with my clever wife. Now, where can I find better 
opportunity for earnest work than in your company? So here I am, ready to 
grind as long and as hard as you will put me to it. 

“*Bravo!’ I said, giving him my hand. ‘God bless you both, and 
make you very happy. Look here, Margaret, you have not had a 
holiday since you have been with us. ‘Take her away for a week, 
Mr. Harrop, and be back by the 15th to rehearse Romeo and Juliet. You will 
play Tybalt.’ Running away from their profusion of thanks I left them to 
explain to the wondering company the good news that had come to their 
favourite, Margaret, and to prepare the young lady who was her understudy 
for the duties of the week. 

“On the 15th Margaret and Percy, beaming with love and happiness, returned 
and attended rehearsal. I found the young man a distinct acquisition to the 
company, and saw the time was not far distant when the two might be safely 
trusted to start together in the principal legitimate ré/es. So six months sped 
away. Our travels had been long and fatiguing—but very remunerative. The 
tour was to finish in M——. We (Mr. and Mrs. Harrop and myself) then 
intended to sail for England. The last six nights were announced. Busy 
preparations were on hand forour departure. Benefits were the order of the 
day. Margaret’s was to take place on Friday evening. Romeo and Juliet 
was the play. Every seat was booked. As usual Percy was cast for Tybalt, 
a part which he had already made his own. The duel scene he played with 
a fiery intensity which was really quite remarkable. Just before the 
performance commenced I tapped at Margaret’s room (my custom before the 
play began), to see how she was, and how she looked. That night I thought 
she looked brighter, and more charming than ever. An ideal Juliet. She 
made me an elaborate curtsey as she greeted me. ; 

“*Shall Ido? How do you like my new dress? Percy bought it to make 
me look as nice as possible on the occasion of my last appearance in M—. 
Oh! Mr. Morson, I feel to-night the happiest woman in the world. It seems 
like a dream that I am returning to dear old England—with my darling—and 
to be received by his parents. How I will try to make them love me. And, 
oh, Mr. Morson (this very confidentially), would you mind (a little hesitation) 
going to Percy’s room (he dressed in the room above hers), and saying that I 
want to speak to him very particularly. ‘I know what that means,’ I 
replied knowingly. 

“*May I come in?’ It was Percy's voice. ‘I want to speak to you very 
particularly, Margaret.’ 

“A hearty laugh with a shower of kisses between the two was the only 
‘particular’ communication either had to make—as I knew. ‘They never 
commenced their evening work without these little preliminaries. As they 
stood there they made a picture so perfect in their physical beauty, glowing 
youth, love, and happiness, that it stamped itself indelibly upon my memory, 
and I have only to close my eyes now, to see them as vividly as I saw them 
then. ‘Time’s up.’ Icalled out. ‘ Business ! Off you go!’ And I 
marshalled Percy Harrop out of the room—to his fate. 
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“ All went smoothly in the lst and2nd acts. Rapturous applause greeted 
Margaret, who never played so brilliantly. Just before the curtain went u 
on the 3rd act (the act in which the quarrel and duel between Romeo an 
Tybalt occur), 1 was outside Margaret's room waiting to know when she 
would be ready for me to ‘ ring up,’ when I heard her say ‘Oh! Percy you 
have had such a lot to-night.’ Then his voice replied, ‘ Just one and this shall 
be the last.’ Then a little sound followed like a kiss. 

“The act commenced. Percy was playing capitally, making a compara- 
tively unimportant part stand out by the strong individuality which he was 
throwing into it. The challenge that Romeo (on hearing of Mercutio’s 
death) hurls furiously at Tybalt was taken up by the actor with an intensity 
that more than equalled Romeo’s. The duel was magnificently fought, and 
when the curtain fell on the death of Tybalt the applause amounted to an 
ovation. Why did not Tybalt rise ? Why was Romeo standing like one turned 
to stone, while Benvolio looked down on Tybalt’s body with a horror 
written on his face that was indescribable? ‘Curtain’s down!’ I shouted 
from the side. 

“* For God’s sake, come here, Mr. Morson? Percy’s killed!’ 

“ A great wave of darkness for the second rolled before my eyes, and I felt 
stunned. Quickly recovering myself I knelt by Percy and cried, ‘ No, no, he 
breathes! Carry him to his room! There’s Doctor G—— in front—fetch 
him! Don’t let Margaret know yet. Where's the sword?’ As Percy was 
carried away the sword which Romeo had used was shown to me; as bright 
and sharp at the point as the most practised duellist could desire! I soon 
learned how the accident had occurred. Some new swords had just been 
forwarded to me, and I had given strict orders thet they were not to be used 
until they had been ground down. The sword Romeo usually wore had been 
mislaid or lost at the last moment. Growing nervous of being late for his 
scene the actor snatched up one out of a number of swords packed in a 
box (as he thought our usual sword-box), and ignorant even of the fact of the 
arrival of new swords he had no thought of examining the point, but hurried 
on to the scene with it. Poor Percy had fallen at the third lunge. The 
sword had pierced a vital part; nothing could save him. As they laid him 
down on the floor of his dressing-room he gave one short gasping breath— 
and died. And Margaret—well, upon me fell the task of blotting out the 
light of her life by breaking the news. ‘The curtain’s down a long while. 

r. Morson,’ she said, as I went to her room. ‘ Did Percy get a good call ? 
Happy boy! he is finished now, and all his poor little wife’s hard scenes have 
to ~ ’—ominously true words so lightly spoken ! 

“* ‘There will be no more performance to-night, Margaret dear !’ 

“She gave a little ringing laugh as she turned round from putting the last 
touches to her white dress. ‘You mean after to-night, Mr. Morson.’ Then 
she stopped, and looking sharply at me, quickly said, ‘Something is the 
matter! You areill; where is Percy?’ Before she could reach the door I 
had caught her and pressed her into a chair. I could not speak; my eyes 
were fixed upon a sight so sickening, so heartrending as to deprive 
me of the power of speech. Drop by drop, her husband’s lifeblood was 
welling away, and as it found its way through the thin flooring of his 
room, which formed the ceiling of his wife’s, the great round crimson drops 
fell on to her very dress as she sat unconsciously and wondering 
waiting to hear what was the matter. At last I tried to rouse myself. 
I must get her out ofthe room. ‘Come, follow me,’ was all I could say. As_ 
she rose she put her hand on the back of her chair. ‘It’s wet,’ she cried 
involuntarily. ‘ God, it’s blood! Where P (still*those awful drops were 
falling). Ah!’ She had looked up at last. She stood for a few seconds 
with a blanched look of terror on her upraised face. Then as if she had not 
strength to stand, she sunk slowly on her knees, and still looking upwards, 
with that strange fixed look, she muttered, ‘That's my Percy's room. He is 
hurt. Yes, hurt in the duel. Be brave, Margaret. am coming, darling! 
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| ‘They did not tell me. Iamcoming.’ And slowly struggling to her feet, 

she felt blindly for the door. I put my arm about her to support her, and 
as i did so she looked steadily and inquiringly into my face. ‘They used 
wrong swords?’ I bowed my head. ‘He is badly cut?’ Another silent 
movement from me. ‘Take me to him. I can’t play any more to-night. 
Send them away.’ Her voice sounded as if someone were clutching tightly 
at her throat. Half leading, and half carrying her upstairs, for at every step 
her strength seemed to fail her more and more, we reached the room where 
the dead man lay. They had thrown a large cloak over the body, and raised 
the head on a cushion. The face was quite calm. Was it my imagination, or 
did a smile of love radiate its still beauty as the wife tottered forward ? Round 
about the corpse the doctor and the awe-stricken actors had grouped them- 
selves. As the little crowd gave place to the bereaved one, a peculiar stillness 
reigned for one moment in the room. Not a sob, not a breath could be heard. 
Sinking down Margaret bent her head, until her cheek rested on the cold 
lips that never more would give her back kiss for kiss. There they !ay— 
one stricken down by death in the glory of his manhood—the other a mere 
breathing body; but in all else dead for ever to the world. We brought 
them to the little home that had shone with their happiness; the home which 
they had left only three hours since, both of them full of vigour and joy. 
For two days Margaret remained in a state of semi-consciousness, neither 
speaking nor moving. One of the ladies of the company had volunteered 
to nurse her, and right tenderly the Samaritan performed her duties, 
watching by day and by night. On the third evening, exhausted, she fell 
into a sleep which may Se lasted about an hour. When she woke with a 
start, and looked towards the bed, she found it empty. Guessing immediately 
where her patient was, she hurried upstairs to the room where the dead man 
had been laid out. There stretched beside him, her head on his bosom her 
arms about his neck, lay Margaret talking strangely and incoherently. No 
persuasion would induce her to leave the body, and when gentle force was 
used, a wild succession of screams and unearthly laughter indicated only too 
plainly that when the poor heart broke the brain had given way beneath its 
burden of woe. 

“Percy’s grief-stricken parents were very good to the poor widow. They 
entrusted to me the charge of conveying her to England with the body of 
their son. Every care, every comfort that money coal procure was lavished 
on Margaret. For five months she lingered on quite harmless in her 
imbecility. Then there came a day when a little pale flower for a brief space 
breathed on the bosom that gave it life; and, as the tiny head nestled close, 
and awakened in its mother’s breast great throbs of love, the cloud of darkness 
a lifted from the poor, benumbed heart and brain, and Margaret knew 

er child. 

“Two days after the birth of the child I was hurriedly summoned to 
Margaret’s room. There by her side lay the little baby—dead—and the 

; mother dying. She was quite sensible, and feebly stretched out her hand to 
i me. ‘God bless you, Mr. Morson,’ she murmured; ‘ God bless Percy’s father 
: and mother. I have given you all so much trouble—but it’s over now . . 
I am going to my darling . . . . God sent our child to fetch me to him . . . 
Put her in my arms aon I am dead, artd let Percy meet us so.... I 
am very tired ....’ And turning slightly on her pillow, she gave one little 
weary sigh—a smile—and Margaret and Percy had met in heaven.” 

As Mr. Morson finished his story, he leant back in his chair and shaded his 
eyes with his hand. I went up to him very. softly, and said, “ Dear Mr. 
Morson, I know how it has pained you to recall this sad story of love and 
death! I will take earnestly to heart the lesson it has taught me;” and, 
kissing lightly the forehead of my dear old friend, I slipped out of the room, 
ds, leaving him alone with the past. 

o The episode of the sword accident is actually a fact, and occurred one night on my 
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present tour, when Romeo and Juliet was being represented by my company. Happily 

no fatal results attended the accident, and it was Romeo who was wounded by Tybalt. 

The incident suggested to me the little story I have tried to build up as above. - i 
3#i-- —— 


Stall Chatter. 


BY G. EDWARDS. 


o 


PWN ONT talk to me about theatrical nuisances,” said Blobbs, who was 
Nee’ nothing if not argumentative. “Don’t talk to me; I’ve been 

connected with theatres for some years, both as patron and 

‘pro.,” and I never found any, save perhaps the manager, who 
always cast me for parts out of which no glory is to be got; the stage-director, 
who couldn’t control his people without swearing at them; and the ghost, 
that a few times in the course of my experience has disgracefully declined to 
fulfil his pedestrian engagement at the time appointed.” 

“You've been preaching to me,” continued Blobbs, “about the iniquities 
of refreshment caterers, programme vendors, cloakroom attendants—harpies 
I think you called them—late comers, and peristent chatterers who infest the 
stalls, and I have listened patiently. What do you want? What do you 
expect ? Don’t you know that the man in the saloons hasn’t got possession 
without paying a high rental? Suppose he does give you bad stuff at a big 
price, he gives you only a very little of it; and you really ought to be much 
obliged to him for being careful of your health. Don’t you know that the 
much-abused harpies only obey orders, and that England expects that every 
man this day will do his duty? As for the late comers, who have reserved 
seats, I don’t see what right you have to grumble about them so long as they 
don’t tread on your toes or rumple your hair while getting to their places. 
If they are satisfied with two-thirds of the entertainment instead of the whole 
that’s their business, and not yours. A pretty pass, indeed, we should be 
coming to if one playgoer were allowed to dictate to another what time he 
should put in an appearance. What do you say, it interferes with the general 
comfort and disturbs the performers? What's that to do with it? When a 
fellow has paid for his place he’s got to study his own convenience, not other 

le’s.”” 

I looked at Blobbs to try and discover whether or not he was in earnest, but 
there was only the familiar smile, and nothing beyond good temper was to be 
read in that. “ Well, old fellow,” I answered, “ I'll agree with you upon these 
matters on one condition, and that is that you will take my side in ners 
the stall chatterers, the everlasting jabberers, whose tongues are never still, 
the dudes and mashers, the stiff-necked idiots, who regard the theatre as a 
convenient lounge in which to gnaw toothpicks, to tell unclean stories, and to 
indulge in impertinences at the expense of the actresses; the men who can't 
leave shop at home,and who discuss business or bets while the curtain is up; 
the ‘loud’ ladies, who talk scandal, and who are ready to tell how Mrs. This, 
although a very delightful woman on the stage, beats her husband with a 
broomstick at home ; and how Miss That, ‘now really you know, my dear, 
they do say is no better than she ought to be ;’ the clever people, who, thinking 
themselves possessed of all the intelligence, explain to their companions the 
progress of the play ; the knowing ones, who criticise the author, and point 
out how much better he might have done his work ; and some among the 
critics themselves, who tell their neighbours how many ‘notices’ they have 
to wrive, and air their notions in speech instead of reserving them for print. 
Surely, now, you will admit that these are nuisances.” 

“ Not at all,” replied Blobbs, with aggravating coolness. “ Why, what 
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tyrant you are. If you who want to 'isten paid more for your place than the 
people who want to talk, there would be some reason in your growling, but 
you don’t. Would you interfere with the Briton’s boasted right of freedom of 
speech ? Would you curb the liberties for which our forefathers fought and 
bled and died ? Would you utterly destroy lovely woman’s prerogative, which 
is to talk when, where, and how she pleases? Would you 

“ Stop a minute, my dear Blobbs,” I interrupted. “ Not quite so fast. Just 
listen to this. One night recently it was my misfortune to be seated next toa 
fellow who had the appearance of a gentleman and the manners of a cad. He had 
a female companion, and caring nothing for the piece or the performers or for 
those about him, he chattered incessantly. I inwardly groaned and longed to 
kick him ; but, fearful of a scene, exercised the patience of which you know I 
have so goodly a stock. Not even the pathetic business of the fourth act could 
stop his tongue. A lady before us here half turned her head, and gave 
expression to a mild‘ Hush!’ whereupon the abomination leaned forward over 
her stall, thrust his ugly face into hers, and in a loud voice and with odious 
breath—I know it must have been odious—addressed her in the most 
insulting terms. Now, Blobbs, wouldn’t you call such a fellow a beast, a 
bully, and a blackguard ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Blobbs. ‘I daresay he thought more of his companion 
than of the actress on the stage, and if he preferred talking to listening, he 
was only exercising a trueborn Briton’s privilege in doing that which pleased 
him most. I have no sympathy with people who cry ‘Hush!’ Put into 
plain language it means ‘Shut up,’ and to tell anybody to ‘Shut up’ is 
exceedingly rude. I have suffered in this way myself, as you shall hear. You 
know Griggs, and what a capital storyteller he is. Well, one evening we sat 
together in the stalls of the Frivolity, and between the second and third acts 
of the piece Griggs related to me a funny yarn about one of the authors of 
Forget-me-Not. He had gone into a hattér’s shop and stood bareheaded while 
the attendant looked for the new ‘tile’ which it was his desire to purchase. 
To him presently entered a ‘ masher,’ who, affecting to mistake him for the 
shopman, drawled out—‘ Sir—this-er-hat doesn't fit me.’ The dramatist 
scanned him from head to foot, and then replied, ‘ Well, if you come to that, 
your coat doesn’t fit you either, and I'm not sure that you’re well suited with 
your boots.’ And what did the masher say ? I asked, as the curtain rose on 
the last act. ‘Hush!’ at once came from a fierce-looking fellow in the next 
row. Griggs being of a nervous temperament made no reply, and | was left 
to ‘ burst in ignorance.’ ” 

“Well, Blobbs,” I answered, “ you should never try to spoil a good story 
by asking for explanations.” 

“On another occasion,’ continued Blobbs taking no heed of my remark, 
“your hushmonger served me in an equally irritating way. Griggs and I 
were again together and we had been highly pleased with little Biggs, the low 
comedian. ‘I’ve got a story about Biggs,’ said Griggs during an interval, 
‘He has a wife who is all tongue, and who lets him have it when he 
misbehaves himself—which is pretty often—Biggs is a nightbird and takes 
his whisky very strong. He is as a rule ene on his legs about two in 
the morning, but he is artful, and on reaching home locks up very quietly, 
crawls up stairs, and contrives to get between the sheets without disturbing 
his better half. One night, being out of engagement, Biggs indulged more 
freely than usual, and not knowing or caring what was the hour, put his latch- 
key into his own door about half-past nine. Artful as usual he locked up 
without noise. He crawled upstairs in the dark. He crept into bed and— 
anxious not to arouse the partner of his joys and sorrows and bread and 
butter—kept as far as possible from the side on which it was Mrs. Biggs’s 
custom to rest. He soon fell into a deep sleep. Now, here's a lark. It so 
happened that on this particular evening Biggs’s wife had gone to the opera. 

Soming home she found there was no admission, for they kept no servant, and 
Biggs, as I have shown you, had unwittingly locked her out for the night. 
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Not the loudest knocker in Christendom would have waked him from his 
slumbers.” 

“ And what did Mrs. Biggs do, and what did she say when she got hold of 
him next morning?” I asked, laughing heartily. Up went the curtain 
before the words were out of my mouth and “ Hush!” said a stout old lady 
close by. I looked angrily at her and inquiringly at Griggs, but he answered 
not, and what Mrs. Biggs said and what Mr. Biggs suffered I don’t know to 
this day. Perhaps I shall never know. ‘“ Confound your Hushers, say I.” 

“ Blobbs,” I answered, as I discerned a merry twinkle in his eye, and bade 
him “Good-night,” “ Blobbs, I’m afraid you're a bit of a humbug and have 
been poking fun at me.” 

“Oh dear no,” he answered “but I don’t mind admitting this much—that 
if all the stall chatterers who will chatter while a play is progressing could be 
taken out in a big boat and quietly dropped to the bottom of the ocean, 1 
wouldn't shed many tears and shouldn't go into mourning. Good-night old 


boy.” 
— 


A Piece of Pasteboard, 


LOUIS D. TISDALE. 


E gentleman says he will wait for you after the show, Sir!” 

Such was the card and message that were given to me by the 

stage doorkeeper of the Theatre Royal, Dunsbury, one evening 

~ between the acts, when I was fulfilling an en ment with a 
good touring company not long since. We had only arrived in the town 
that afternoon, for it was Monday night, having been travelling since nine 
o'clock in the morning. ‘“ Camford, Camford!” I mused to myself, as I 
turned the card over and over in my hand as if I expected to find something 
more about the said Camford stowed away in one of the corners; but as 
nothing was to be seen or found upon the piece of pasteboard, and as I was 
just “called” I crumpled it up, slipped it into my waistcoat pocket, and took 
up my cue, wondering who on earth “ Camford” was. It seemed to me then 
that I played better than I had done for some time, for the applause I got 
was decidedly enthusiastic, so much so that I could not repress the thought 
that it was being “ worked up” for me by some kind friend in front, who was 
doing his or her best to ensure me a good reception. The same thought 
seemed to strike others of the company besides myself, for Stewart, our 
leading man, found time to say to me in a stage-whisper, in the dressing- 
room, “Say, laddie, seems to me you've got a few friends in front to-night; 
shouldn't wonder if this is your native place.” A very bad shot that was of 
Stewart's, who was as ignorant of his birthplace as of his parents, and he 
looked as if he was sorry he had spoken, as I replied, “ I should, very much, 
old man, for | know where I was born.” The “boys” laughed heartily at 
the retort, and as Stewart saw that he had got the worst of the encounter he 
wisely refrained from replying then, but as he left the room in response to 
the call “ beginners, please, for the fourth act gentlemen,” he laughingly 
said, in mock melodramatic style, “ Never mind, boys, I may turn out to be 
the son of an earl some day, and then—but no matter!” He has not yet 
found an ear] obliging enough to own him as his offspring, however, although 
I understand he still “lives in hope.” But to return. The fourth act 
te aor as usual until I came to my cue for presenting a card to the 
eading lady. Quite innocently my finger laid hold of the crumpled up piece 
of pasteboard in my waistcoat pocket, and not remembering at the time 
whose card it was or how it came there, I handed it to the actress; with a 
. Bag, apologizing for its crumpled appearance. She looked at it as usual, 
but I saw that it appeared to interest her strangely at the time. Nothing 
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else happened till the curtain had finally fallen, when she stopped me as I 
was hurrying to get the war-paint off, and in a decidedly anxious tone, 
exclaimed, ‘“ Who gave that card to you, Mr. Darville?” “ What card, my 
dear?” I replied, having for the moment forgotten all about “George 
Camford, Comedian.” “ Why, this one,” she answered, thrusting into my 
hand that piece of pasteboard. “Oh! that was sent to me to-night. Do 
you know the gentleman? J don’t.” “I have met him before,” was her 
answer, “and I should very much like to see him ”—this in a very subdued 
voice. “ Well, I expect the gentleman is waiting outside now, shall I 
call him in, or shall I send him round to you in the morning?” 
“ No thanks,” she hurriedly exclaimed ; “I will see him to-night. Would 
you mind asking him to wait for me? I won't be long.” Of course, 
promised, and hurried away to dress. When I had finished I 
sauntered down stairs, across the stage, and into the street—although 
that was hardly the name for it—wonde:ing what it all meant. As I 
stepped into the dark alley—yes, the truth must be told, it was an alley, 
I received a tremendous slap on the shoulder and heard a most familiar 
voice say, “ Hallo, Jack, old man, how are you?” As soon asI had recovered 
my breath, and had time to examine the intruder, I found to my unspeakable 
delight that it was my old office chum (for I had been a quill driver once on a 
time) Frank Whatley. Things seemed to be particularly lively with me that 
evening, and I could not help saying to Frank, “ Stay a bit, dear boy, I’m 
expecting another visitor, or rather another visitor is expecting me.” ‘* Who 
is that, eh, lady or otherwise?” “Otherwise; a gentleman by the name of 
Camford,” I answered, as I instinctively felt for that piece of pasteboard. 
“ He stands before you,” replied Frank, in a burlesque, heavy father tone, 
striking an attitude at the same time. “ What, you, are you Camford ?” 
“Yes, Becme Camford, comedian,” with more burlesque and more osing. 
“What does it all mean?” I at length managed to say. ‘“ Mean? Why it 
means that I have left ‘ clerking’ for ever, that I have taken to the stage, 
that I have also taken to the name of ‘ Camford,’ and that I am a comedian, 
that’s what it means,” glibly rattled off my volatile young friend. “Oh!” I 
ejaculated, “ Well, we can talk upon that by-and-by, but do you know Miss 
Fernleigh, our leading lady?” “Fernleigh, Fernleigh, No! Why?” 
“ Well, she knows you old man, and, by George! here she is. Mr. Camford, 
Miss Fernleigh ; Miss Fernleigh, Mr. Camford.” “ Good heavenes! Maggie ? ” 
exclaimed Frank, but Miss Fernleigh simply turned to me and asked me to 
kindly let her havea word or twoin private with Mr. Camford. Of course I 
acquiesed and strolled on ahead more bewildered than ever. Presently I heard 
Frank’s voice. “Isay,old man, this is funny, isn’t it?” “ Yes, I daresay itis,’’ 
I replied, joining them, “but Iam in a maze: first you spring a mine on me by 
calling yourself ‘Camford,’ then it turns out that you know Miss Fernleigh, 
then—’’ “ Know Miss Fernleigh? Yes, I should rather think I do, but come, 
Jack, old man, take us round to your ‘diggings,’ and I will ‘a tale unfold.’”’ 
Nothing loath, for [ was positively getting excited with the adventures of that 
eventful evening, I led the way. As we walked along it all came out. Frank 
during his office career had been engaged tohisorphan cousin, Maggie Whatley, 
a lady I had often heard about but never seen. They had parted one day in 
a huff, and Frank had gone off there and then toa distant town, had changed 
his name and gone upon the stage, leaving no clue as to his whereabouts, 
Miss Whatley, who it appears had always a great liking for the stage, had, by a 
strange coincidence, done exactly the same thing. Neither knew anything of 
the other, although both would have given the world to have made it up. A 
day or two before coming to Dunsbury, however, Miss Fernleigh had heard that 
“George Camford, comedian,” and Frank Whatley were one and the same 
person. By the time all had been explained we had reached the house where 
[ was stopping. Of course we could not part without celebrating sucha happy 
meeting, so we all adjourned to my rooms and drank success to the reunion of 
two loving hearts, all brought about by A Piece or Pastesoarp. 
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ay Theatre Pigeon. 


BY WELHAM OCLARKE, 


SAOMI years ago, when manager of the Theatre Royal, Windsor, I 
*% invariably saw in the same snug corner of the gallery, a bright 
intelligent face, watching, with eyes ablaze with interest, every 
incident in the representations; and I got to speculate in my 
box as to whether the owner of this inborn love of the drama would rest 
content with being a looker-on, or if “a part” was not waiting for my little 
friend. And, strange to say, just as often my acting manager would complain 
that a boy, the same boy, had got to the gallery without payment. He had 
repeatedly changed the checktakers, had at times watched the pay-box 
himself, and “ would swear” he had not passed, but on going up to the 
gallery—he was there. I went through the stages of being interested, 
curious, annoyed, angry, it occurred so often; I cannot tell what feeling 
predominated, perhaps the thought of “ being done.” One night I stationed 
detectives at the gallery door and the fire-escape exit, the two available 
entrances, but, with the same result, and I came to the conclusion that he 
must fly in at the window like a poor pigeon we found there one day, and so 
he was named “my theatre pigeon.” This went on for some time until one 
night a “ real fire ” was needed for the show, and Toby Tennant, the property 
master, was preparing the same in a coke furnace, which smoked so dreadfully 
nat it choked everyone on the stage. Toby bethought him of an unused 
chimney in the gallery passage, to which he carried the fire and told it to 
“smoke itself out and be blessed,” Watching the operation he was much 
astonished as the fire got hotter and hotter, to hear a sound in the chimney, 
and presently see first a foot, then a leg, and lastly a boy, “my pigeon,” 
descend from the chimney, saying, half-choked, “I can’t stand it no longer, 
I gives myself up.” There was great rejoicing in the theatre, for many 
been suspected of helping “the pigeon.” He got a punch from Toby, a kick 
from the checker, and was then brought for me to pass sentence on him. I 
was surprised, and shall I confess, sorry to see that the pigeon was my little 
gallery friend. I reprimanded him s amply. and threatened to send for a 
policeman. At this he quite broke down, sobbed, and pleaded. “ Oh, please 
don’t, Sir; don’t disgrace me, I’m pot-boy at the ‘ Cainand Abel.” My missus 
is werry good, she feeds me well and clothes me, but I don’t earn money, so 
oiees got in by the chimney I should never see the play, and I love it so.” 
Poor little chap, it was not the value of the game, but the true love of sport. 
He had done me out of a number of shillings, but I do not believe he would 
have stolen a penny to save his life. If he had been a Prince of the blood he 
would have entertained Henry Irving at dinner, presented Wilson Barrett 
with a diamond pin, and treated his og mother to a representation of The 
Colonel, at his shooting-box ; as it was he risked breaking his neck to see the 
lay, “ he loved it so.” Need I say I did not send for a policeman, but, 
instead, found a small super’s part for him in the show. The “Irvin 
Dramatic Club,” were playing Othello, and as a finish to some beautif 
scenery, painted by Mr. Sam Evans. of Eton College, a boy was wanted for 
the Cyprus scene. A Neapolitan fisher-boy's dress was obtained in which he 
was dressed, and placed on the stage as if mendinga net. To say he was 
pleased would but faintly express his delight ; his pretty face beamed with 
extracy. I believe that, on that night, the happiest boy alive was “ my theatre 
pigeon.” 
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VALUABLE DISCOVERY FOR THE HAIR. 


A very nicely perfumed hair dressing, called “Tie Mexican Hair Renewer,” now 
being sold by most Chemists and Perfumers at 3s. 6d. per bottle, is fast superseding 
all “ Hair Restorers,” for it will positively restore in every case grey or white 
hair to its original colour by a few applications, without dyeing it, or leaving the 
disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, 
as well as promoting the growth of the hair on bald spots where the hair glands are 
not decayed, The name is on every bottle, with full particulars. Ask for “Tue 
Mexican Harr Renewer.” Sold by Chemists and Medicine Dealers everywhere, and 
Wholesale by the Anglo-American Drag Company, Limited, 33, Farringdon Road, 

London. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup for Children! should always be used when 
Children are cutting teeth : it relieves the little sufferers at once, it produces natural 
quiet sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub awakes “ as bright 
asa button.” It is perfectly harmless, and very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, it softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best known remedy for dysentery and diarrhea, whether arising from teething 
or other causes. Mrs, Winstow’s Sooruine Syrvr is sold by thousands of Medicine 
Dealers in all parts of the world at 1s. 1}d. per bottle, and millions of mothers can 
testify to its virtue. 








Manufactory, 33, Farringdon Road, London. 


“FLORILINE,” “ FLORILINE,” 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
A few drops of the liquid “ Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce a 
pleasant lather which thoroughly cleanses the teeth from all parasites or impurities, 
hardens the gums, prevents tartar, stops decay, gives to the teeth a peculiar pearly 


) whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the breath. It removes all unpleasant odour 


arising from decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. “The Fragrant Floriline,” being 
composed in part of honey and sweet herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest 
‘toilet discovery of the age. Sold everywhere, by Chemists and Perfumers, at 2s. 6d. 
per bottle, and 
| Wholesale by the Anglo-American Drug Company, Limited, 33, Farringdon Road, 
London. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


ee ee 


Public Speakers and Singers will find them beneficial in clearing the voice before 
}speaking or singing, and relieving the Throat after any unusual exertion of the vocal 
}organs, having a peculiar adaptation to affections which disturb the organs of speech. 

Few are aware of the importance of checking a cough or “ slight cold” in its first 
tages. That which in the beginning would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, 
‘oon attacks the lungs. “BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES ” are a most 
aluable article when Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Influenza, Hoarseness, and Sore 
‘hroat are prevalent. ‘The Troches give sure and almost immediate relief. Sold by 


themists at 1s. 14d. per box in all parts of the United States, Great Britain, and 
he Colonies, 


re 


London Depdt, 33, Farringdon Road. 
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LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ASYLUM, Asyium Roap, Otp Kent Roap, 


consists of OnE Hunprep and Sevewry Separate Houses, Chapel, Chaplain’s Residence, Board and Court 
Room, Library &c., Erected upon Six Acres of Freehold Land, necessitating an «xpenditure of £8,000 PER 


ANNUM. 
Founded 1827. Incorporated 1842. 
Patron—His Royal HIGHNESS the PRINCE OF WALES. 


Many recipients of the Society’s benefits have enjoyed a happy home in the Asylum for A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY, and received, in the aggregate, weekly allowances during that long period to the amount of FIVE 
HUNDRED POUNDS. Annual Subscriptions of One Guinea or upwards are most earnestly solicited. 


Chairman—Mr. DAVID HUTT, Tile Kiln Tavern, Tuilerie Street, Hackney Road, E. 
Secretary—ALFRED L. ANNETT, 67, Fleet Street, E.C. 


[XCORPORATED SOCIETY OF LICENSED VICTUALLERS, 


No. 127, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Established 8th February, 1794. Incorporated 3rd May, 1836. 
Entrance Pee .......c..c.ccssercescesessesssescescossoccs 410 10s, 

This Society has now been nearly 90 years in existence, during which period nearly 20,000 Licensed 
Victuallers have become Members. The present number of Members exceeds 3,600. 

It has expended more than Three Hundred and Ten Thousand Pounds sterling in weekly allowances, 
upwards of NINETY-TWO POUNDS per week being now distributed amongst 271 Members. 

Members of the Society, after being in business three years from the date of Membership, if overtaken by 
distressed circumstances, accompanied by sickness or bodily infirmity, are entitled, upon application to the 
Governor and Committee, and without the necessity of election by the general body of Members, to participate in 
the benefits of the Society. 

Every Child, under Twelve yeare of age, of a Member dying distressed is entitled to 2s. per week, and upon 
the decease of both parents to 4s. per week. 

Members are required to take the ‘‘ MORNING ADVERTISER” while in business as Licensed Victuallers 
One Shilling per annum may be paid in lieu of so doing while out of business. 

In a recent Report of the Society it is stated that 48 persons, then deceased, who had paid entrance fees of only 
One Guinea each, had received in the aggregate upwards of £18,500, or more than £383 each. 


Mra. JOSEPH HARBOUR, Governor. EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary. 
Kew Green. 127, Fleet Street. 


ICENSED VICTUALLERS’ SCHOOL 
UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LAMBETH, 8.E. 
Instituted 1803. Enfranchised 1857. 
Patroness—THE QUEEN. 


Gentleman's Life Subscription seoveee £10 108. 4 Votes. 
Lady's Life Subscription .........00:.0++ sia 25 & 2 » 
For every additi Subscription of Five Guinea 
GIT cance svemennenin 3. » 
ForSubscriptions amounting in the aggregate to Fifty Guineas ” 
Annual Subscription cuinennmnciaemenees tan 1 1 Vote. 
A Life Subscription of Ten Guineas may be paid by instalments extending over three years, 

Since the establishment of the Institution 2,241 children have been received. 

Children are eligible for admission between the ages of 7 and 12. Boys remain in the School until 14, an! 
Girls until 15 years of age. 

Members of the Incorporated Society, after having belonged to it for two years, contributing £5 5s. to th 
School, render their children eligible to be nominated as candidates for election. 

The neglect of Members to contribute to the School has deprived many children of its benefits. The subserip 
tion may be paid by either parent. , 

Licensed Victuallers, not being Members of the Society, on payment of Ten Guineas, either at one time or 
instalments within three years, upon completing the subscription, and the lapse of tio years after payment 1 
the first instalment, are entitled to the like privileges. 

The annual expenditure for the School amounts to nearly £7,000. 

The next Election of Children will take place at the Schoo! House, Kennington Lane, in March. The num 
to be admitted will be duly announced. No applications will be received after the 3\st of December. 


Mr. JOSEPH HARBOUR, Governor. EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary. 
Kew Green. 127, Fleet Street. 


L JOSs8ED VICTUALLERS’ PROTECTION SOCIETY OF LONDO). 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 
OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. : 


The objects of this Society are the protection of the interests of its Members and of the Trade at large:— 

I.—By watching all measures in Parliament, and other public movements, calculated to restrict their )® 
liberties, or to diminish the value of their property, and by offering to such measures and movements prom 
vigorous, and persistent opposition. 

11.—By prosecuting dishonest servants of Members. 

IL1.—By prosecuting servants who obtain situations with Members by means of false characters, the p 
by whom such characters are given, and their accomplices. 

1V.—By prosecuting persons who rob, assault, or otherwise molest Members, or the servants of Mem! 
while carrying on their business, or who damage their property. 

V.—By giving rewards to servants of Members, or to other persons who may give such information, or ret 
such assistance, as may lead to the conviction of persons guilty of any of the above-mentioned offences, or 1° 
acquittal of a Member when unjustly accused. . 

VI —By advising Members, and, where needful, affording the assistance of one or other of the Soc 
Solicitors, free of expense, in all matters arising out of prosecutions as aforesaid. 

All further information may be obtained at the Offices, 95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C., from 

ERNEST W. NORFOLK, Secretary and Parliamentary Age 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


‘We Clamb the Hill Thegither.” 
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*“ John Anderson, my Jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 
And mony a canter day, John, 


We've had wi’ ane anither. 


“ Now we maun totter down John, 

But hand in hand we'll go, | 

And we'll sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo.” 


My Golden Christmas Pudding with Two Faithful Friends, 
THE FESTIVE SEASON. 


OW TO ENJOY GOOD FOOD, which Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, 
H otherwise disorders the digestive organs, causin | sweet cham agne, dark sherries, liqueurs, and bran- 
bilious headaches, and impure blood, use ENO’ dies, are all very apt to disagree ; while light white 

) FRUITSALT. Also as a refreshing, cooling, invigo- wines, and gin or whisky largely diluted with soda 
rating beverage use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. it is the | W#ter, will be found the least objectionable, ENO'S 
best preventive and cure for Biliousness, Sick Head- FRUIT SALT is particularly adapted for any consti- 
ache, 8kin Eruptions, Impure Blood, Pimples on the tutional weakness of the liver; it possesses the powers 

5 Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, Mental Depression, = ae whe es aS 

| Want of Appetite, Sourness of the Stomach, Const ipa- am A 3 en i ; > the ae Sa > = Y : 

% ti n, v , tat “2 “st é oi * ) t - yO it © : Woes Is avoicet Vv 108e oO eep ae se 

; of E canara Drinkin - remove theeffects | ENO's FRUITSA LT, therefore no family should ever 

4 7 ns 8: be without it. 








WHAT MAKES A HAPPY CHRISTMAS P—Health and the thirgs we love, and those who 
love us. For health ue ENO’s FRUIT SALT. 
ACCIDENTAL INDIGESTION.—Before and after the Christmas Pudding USE ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT. The! hysical Basis of Life—Good Food. How to enjoy good food, that would otherwise 
my cause Bilious Headache, Disordered Stomach, Poisonous Blood, &c., use ENw’S FRUIT SALT, prepared 
i from round, ripe fruit, as a Health-giving, Cooling, Sparkling. and Invigorating Beverage for any season. 
: THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE.—_GOOD FOOD.—How to assimilate or enjoy 
5 d Food that would otherwise cause Constipation, Bilious Headache, Disordered Stomach, and other 
. disasters, nse ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Being a genuine product of nature, itis a true or natural way of 
preserving or restoring Health. It removes effete matter or poison from the blood, thus preventing and 
m Srowing off Fevers, Boils, and other morbid conditions of the blood. On that account you cannot overstate 


its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease ; without such a simple precaution the jeopardy 
Mt life is immensely increased. 


: SUCCEss IN LIFE.—“ A new invention is brought before the public and commands success, A score 

of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original 

vy enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an 
hgenuity that employed in an original channel, cou!d not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —Adams 

AUTION,— Examine each bottle, and see the capsuled is marked ** ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ With- 

out it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. SOLDBY ALL CHEMISTS, Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, 





PREPARED ONLY BY. 
J.C. ENO’S Patent, at Eno's Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, S.E, 
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Schweitzer’s Cocoatina. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA: WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


H. Scuweirzer & Co. 


Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of fat extracted. 
Made instantaneously with Boiling Water, a teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, 


Keeps for years in all Climates, 
THE Facutty pronounce it ‘* The most nutritious, 


costing less than a halfpenny. 
and palatable without milk. 
perfectly digestible 


Beverage for BrEakrast, LUNCHEON, or Supper, and invaluable for invalids 


COCOATINA possesses remarkable sustaining and restorative properties, 


and young children.” 


and specially adapted for early Breakfast. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s, 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d. 


Blair’s 
Gout 
Pills, 


BAILEY’S 





THE GREAT RE MEDY ! 


FOR GOUT AND 
RHEU MATISM. 

The excruciating pain is 
quickly relieved and cured 
in a few days by this cele- 
brated Medicine. 


These Pills require no 


jrestraint of diet during 


their use, and are certain 
to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists at 
Is. 1}. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


LADIES’ 


- ELASTIC 


Frampton’s 


Pill of 
Health, 


BELTS. 


10, Adam St., Strand, 
wWw.c. 


| This excellent Family 

Medicine is the most effee- 

tive re medy for indiges- 

|tion, bilious and liver 

| complaints, loss of appe- 

=> drowsiness, giddi- 
Ss, and spasms, 


For FEMALES, these 

| Pills are truly excellent, 
jremoving the distressing 
|headache so very preva- 
lent, depression of spirits, 
dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pim- 
ples, and saliowness of the 
om and give a healthy 
‘oom to the complexion. 
geld by all Chemists at 
1s. 1}. and 2s, 94. per bos, 


STOCKINGS. 


BAILEYS PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS. 


Vide Lancet, April, 7, 1877.—* The greatest improvement ever effected; cannot shih 

rack up.” Prices—Silk, 45s,; Cotton, 35s.; Second Quality, 25s. 
Address the Superintendent, Ladies’ Department. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 
for VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk and Cotton, free fr 
any irritation. Prices from 5s. each. 
A Female in Attendance. 
IMPROVED INSTRUMENTS for SPINAL and other DEFORMITIES. 
IMPROVED IMPERCEPTIBLE TRUSSES, SUSPENSORIES, ARM SLING 
CRUTCHES, RAILWAY CONVENTENCES, &c., &c. 


Note the Address— 


W. H. Bailey & Son, 38, Oxford Street, London 
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NEW “AD REM” 


} These Corsets are made 
specially to give Support 
and Elasticity to the figure, 


wearer, without pressing 
on the vital organs. Each 


“AD REM” STOCK- 


HOOK, which not only 


secures the Suspender with- 





detached, but retains it in 
every movement of the body. 

This invention is not only recommended by 
the faculty for Ladies, but particularly for 
>. § Girls and Young Ladies whilst improving the 

figure, to prevent the evils arising from the 
we of garters, which stop circulation. 


Order of your draper and ladies’ outfitter at | 


once, 

PRICES, NOT INCLUDING THE SUSPENDER. 

Gints—White, 3s. 6d. ; black, 4s. 6d. 

Mabe ror Youne Lapies—White, 3s. 11d. ; 
black, 4s. 11d. 

Lapizs—White, 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
138, 6d. ; black, 6s. 6d., 9s., 128, 6d., 15s, 6d. 
Choice Satin, 21s. 


May be had of all Drapers and Ladies’ Out- | 


fitters through the principal wholesale houses. 
, Every pair bears name Izod’s “ Ad Rem” 
m Corset, and also on box, with our Trade 
he Mark—the Axcuonr : only such are genuine. 
Black New “Ad Rem” Cloth, strong 
d very effective. 
| Aand C qualities finished Cambridge Blue. 
B and D qualities finished Old Gold. 
Girls’ finished Old Gold. 
Young Ladies’ finished Cambridge Blue. 
Black Satins finished Cambridge Blue. 
Corsets made to dimensions, 2s. 6d. extra. 


IZOD'S =X 


and perfect comfort to the | 


pair is fitted with the | 


ING SUSPENDER | 





out fear of its becoming | 


1200S 
PATENT 
CORSETS. 


| 
| SUITED TO ALL FIGURES. 
| DESIGNS EXQUISITE. 


MODELS UNIQUE. 

IZOD’S Girls’ Corsets. 

IZOD’S Young Ladies’ 
Corsets. 

IZOD’S Ladies’ Corsets, 
Plain Busk. 

IZOD’S Ladies’ Corsets, 
Pear Busk. 

IZOD’S Ladies’ Corsets, 
Figure Regu- 
lator. 

IZOD’S NursingCorsets. 

IZOD’S ZephyrVentila- 
ting Corsets, 

So much worn in India and China. 


IZOD’S PATENT CORSETS 
| Have obtained a justly-merited place in 
public estimation. 

These Corsets are cut in 
exquisite proportions ; are 
composed of the best mate- 

rials ; finished 
rem, by steam 
<.-' ‘moulding, and "™ 
7 are acknow- 
ledged types of 
female form. 
Made in se- 
veral qualities 
in White, Drab, 
and Grey Coutille—Single or 

Double. In colours, Cardinal 

Italian, finished Old ¢ rold, Navy 

Blue, ditto,and in Black,finished 
Cardinal, Old Gold and Amber : 
also Satins, various colours, or ventilating for 
warm climates. Every pair bears Name and 
Trade Mark, THE ANCHOR, and may 
be had of all respectable Drapers and Ladies’ 
Outfitters throughout the world, through the 
principal wholesale houses. 


| PLAIN BUSK. 





FIGURE 
REGULATOR. 


E. IZOD AND SON 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


01M, MILK STREET, LONDON. 


Mayvractory, LANDPORT, HANTS 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
AN EASY SHAVE, 
A. S. LLOYD'S EUXESIS, 


For shaving without Soap, Water, or Brush, renders the frequently painful operation of Shavin 
agreeable to the most irritable skin, which it leaves cool, smooth, and refreshed. 


Price 1s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
: SOLE MANUFACTURER : 
AIMEE LLOYD, Widow of A. S. Luoyp, 
3S. SPUR STI2ZEET, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


N.B.—Purchasers should ask for “ The Widow's,” and see that they get it. 


| 


Immediate Relief and Certain Cure for Corns and Bunions, 


SAWYER’S 
PATENT MECHANICAL PLASTERS 


A tight boot or shoe may at once be rendered easy to the wearer by the applica 
tion of one of these simple inventions ; and so instantaneous is the change tha 
the foot, which previously dreaded to alight on the ground, shall nor 
unhesitatingly receive the weight of the body. Sold by all Chemists, in Boxes 


ls. 1}d. each. 
_N.B.— See that you get SAWYER’S Corn or Bunion Plasters. 


MAS Wk On y 

IXTY YEARS’ SUCCESS.—The best and only 
certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, 
Srengthening, beautifying or restoring the Hair, 
Whi s, or Mous' es, and preventing them 
fais gray. — a peeian, 38 oi - = lls, 

y all chemists ‘umers, & at 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, For Children’s and 
Ladies’ Hair it is most efficacious and unrivalied. 


~<+ os 


a eabere 
BALM OF COLUMBIA, 


Prevents Baldness and the Hair 
Turning Grey. When used for 
Children, forms the basis of a 


Whiskers, and 


Mustachios to Grow. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
3s. 6d, 6s. and 11s. per bottle. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL FROM 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Estabished 60 Years. 
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| 
PARIS 1878. | 








| | 
JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


CELEBRATED 


. Steel Pens. 


| BY ALL DEALERS T THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 














Every Packet bears the v~ 
Jac simile 
Signature, 


MEMBERS OF THE THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL PROFESSION 
re invited to peruse the Prospectus of the Accident Insurance Company (Limited), of 
7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.c¢. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 











LIMITED), 

OR 

GENERAL ACCIDENTS. | PERSONAL INJURIES. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. DEATH BY ACCIDENTS, 


£1,000 at Death for £1 10s. a-Year. £6 a-Week for £2 a-Year. 
£1,000 at Death and £6 a-Week for £3 a-Year. All Accidents Covered. 
Insurances may be effected at once. Prospectuses and Lists of Claims Paid, 
orwarded post free on application at the Offices, 
7, BANK BUILDINGS, Lothbury, London, E.C 
C. HARDING, Manager 
“~ 
r 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CONT 


WORLD FAMED 
00D for the cure of INDIGESTION 


seomsenme™ (CODD 


00D for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. | 1s warranted to cleanse the blood from all Impurities, 
00D for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS | from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 


PAGE WOODCOCK'S 





WIND PILLS 





Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 

y arising from a disordered state of the are marvellous, Thousands of Testimonials from all 

STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. | parts. By al! Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at Is. 1}d., throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 30 or 132 

&., and 4s, 6d. each; or free for 14, 33, or ba | Stamps by the Proprietors, the Lincoln and Midland 
mps, from | Counties’ Drug Company, Lincoln. 


PAGE 0, WOODCOCK, HIGH STREET, LINCOLN. TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.” 












THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND. 


Jnstituted January 22, 1839. Incorporated by Royal Charter, January 29, 1853. 


Patroness—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Patroyn.—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Trustees —HENRY IRVING, ESQ., RUSSELL STURGIS, ESQ., and J. L. TOOLE, ESQ 
Honorary Treasurer and Director -THOMAS SWINBOURNE, ESQ. 
Honorary Secretary and Director.—GASTON MURRAY, ESQ. 
Bankers.—MESSRS, COUTTS and CO., 59, Strand. 


Secretary.—CHARLES J. DAVIES, 
to whom it is requested that all communications may be addressed at the Fund Office, 
CATHERINE CHAMBERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 














THE ONLY FUND OPEN TO THE PROFESSION FOR GRANTING PERMANENT 
ANNUITIES TO ACTORS, ACTRESSES, CHORUS SINGERS, DANCERS, 
PANTOMIMISTS, PROMPTERS, ACTING AND STAGE MANAGERS, 
AND TREASURERS, SCENIC ARTISTS, ETC.. WHO ARE 
NOT MEMBERS OF THE DRURY LANE AND 
COVENT GARDEN FUNDS. 



















CLAIMANTS ON THE FUNDS. 


That any Member of this Association, who shall have regularly contributed to its Funds fe 
the term of seven years, shall, at any time afterwards, on becoming incapacitated, by accident, or 
infirmity, from exercising his or her duties as an Actor or Actress, Singer or Dancer, be entitled 
to receive such Annuity for life as the annual available income of the Funds of the Association, 
shall from year to year afford ; such Annuity to be, in each case, calculated and apportionedff | 
according to the class of Subscription which the Member shall have adopted and paid. i 

If any Member shall die at any period after the commencement of his or her Membership, th 
sum of Ten Pounds shall be allowed and paid out of the Funds of the Association for fune 
expenses, 

















ADMISSION FEES NOW ABOLISHED. 







SCALE OF QUARTERLY PAYMENTS. 
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Betnday, Crass A. | Crass B. | Crass C. | Birthday. | Crass A. | Crass B. | Crass c. | 
4 ll || an | 

’ a — = — 
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The payments of Female Members cease when they have completed their Fifty-fifth year: 
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Has been known for the last 80 years as the best 
and safest preserver and beautifier of the Hair; it 
contains no lead or mineral ingredients, and is 
especially adapted for the Hair of Children. It 
can now also be had in a golden colour, for fair- 
haired children and people, as well as in the 
ordinary tint. Sold in usual four sizes. 


ROWLAND’S 
EUKONIA 


Is a beautifully pure, delicate, and fragrant Toilet Powder, and has lately 
been much improved. Each box has inside the lid a certificate of purity 
from Dr. Redwood, Ph.D., F.C.S., &c. Sold in three tints—white, rose, and 
cream, 28. 6d. per box ; double that size, with Puff, 4s. 















Ask any Chemist or Hairdresser for Rowland’s Articles, of 20, Hatton 


Garden, London, and avoid spurious worthless imitations under the same 
or similar names. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 























CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short a‘l attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


SHLORODYNE is theonly palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty's 
Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service 


} was CuLonoprng.—See Lancet, Dec, 31, 1864. 

+ | Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta.—‘‘ Two doses completely cured me of Diarrhea.” 

From Dr. J. Boulton and Co., Horncastle.—“* We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our 
} practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and 
irritation, in whatever organ and from whatever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not 
i | obtainable by any other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other sedatives, that it 
leaves no unpleasant after-effects."” 

O Caution.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly 
3 | the Inventor of Chiorodyne; that the story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, which, he 
ik ,Tegretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 

3 Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 

1 None is genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
a stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 

year: Sole Manufacturer—J. T, DAVENPORT, 33, Guear Russert Sraeet, Broomssury, Loxvox 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND. 


dnstituted January 22, 1839. Incorporated by Royal Charter, January 29, 1853. 


Patroness—-HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Patron.—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Trustees.—HENRY IRVING, ESQ., RUSSELL STURGIS, ESQ., and J. L. TOOLE, ESQ 

Honorary Treasurer and Director—THOMAS SWINBOURNE, ESQ. 
Honorary Secretary and Director.—GASTON MURRAY, ESQ. 
Bankers.—MESSRS,. COUTTS and CO., 59, Strand. 
Secretary.—CHARLES J. DAVIES, 
to whom it is requested that all communications may be addressed at the Fund Office, 


CATHERINE CHAMBERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE ONLY FUND OPEN TO THE PROFESSION FOR GRANTING PERMANENT 
ANNUITIES TO ACTORS, ACTRESSES, CHORUS SINGERS, DANCERS, 
PANTOMIMISTS, PROMPTERS, ACTING AND STAGE MANAGERS, 

AND TREASURERS, SCENIC ARTISTS, ETC.. WHO ARE 
NOT MEMBERS OF THE DRURY LANE AND 
COVENT GARDEN FUNDS. 


CLAIMANTS ON THE FUNDS, 


That any Member of this Association, who shall have regularly contributed to its Funds for 
the term of seven years, shall, at any time afterwards, on becoming incapacitated, by accident, « 
infirmity, from exercising his or her duties as an Actor or Actress, Singer or Dancer, be entitle! 
to receive such Annuity for life as the annual available income of the Funds of the Associatics 
shall from year to year afford ; such Annuity to be, in each case, calculated and apportionel 
according to the class of Subscription which the Member shall have adopted and paid. 

If any Member shall die at any period after the commencement of his or her Membership, 
sum of Ten Pounds shall be allowed and paid out of the Funds of the Association for fur 


CXPelives, 


ADMISSION FEES NOW ABOLISHED. 


SCALE OF QUARTERLY PAYMENTS. 
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The payments of Female Members cease when they have completed their Vifty-fifth year 
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Has been known for the last 80 years as the best 
and safest preserver and beautifier of the Hair; it 
contains no lead or mineral ingredients, and is 
especially adapted for the Hair of Children, It 
can now also be had in a golden colour, for fair- 
haired children and people, as well as in the 
ordinary tint. Sold in usual four sizes. 


ROWLAND’S 
EUKONIA 


Is a beautifully pure, delicate, and fragrant Toilet Powder, and has lately 
been much improved. Each box has inside the lid a certificate of purity 
from Dr. Redwood, Ph.D., F.C.S., &c. Sold in three tints—white, rose, and 
cream, 28. 6d. per box ; double that size, with Puff, 4s. 











Ask any Chemist or Hairdresser for Rowland’s Articles, of 20, Hatton 


Garden, London, and avoid spurious worthless imitations under the same 
or similar names. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases— Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhera, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short a!] attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
SHLORODYNE is theonly palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
CAUTION.—BEW ARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS 
Farl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty's 


Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service 
vas Cu_onovrns.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 164. : 


Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta.—‘* Two doses completely cured me of Diarrhea.” 





















From Dr. J. Boulton and Co., Horncastle.—* We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our 


; practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and 
, irritation, in whatever organ and from whatever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not 
a | btainable by any other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other sedatives, that it 
‘| eaves no unpleasant after-effects." 

” vk 

4 | Caution.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly 
5 | the Inventor of Chiorodyne; that the story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, which, he 
ik regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1464. 

3 Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1)d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 

1 None is genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE™" on the Government 
—_ 


stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle, 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T, DAVENPORT, 33, Guear Russet Sracet, BLoomssury, Lonpon 
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The Cross of the Legion of 
THlonour, 1878. 
The Royal Portuguese 
Order of Knighthood, 1883 
—-— - ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREK. 
Every Piano Guaranteed Diploma ef Honour, 


for Five Years. Amsterdam, 1583. 
Gold Medals at all the recent International Exhibitions, 
18, 20, & 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. The Brinsmead Works, Kentish Town, N.W. 
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I‘ is often asked, «‘ Why does my doctor recommend CADBURY'S COCOA?" The reason 

is, that being absolutely genuine, and concentrated by the removal of the superfluous fat. 
it contains FOUR TIMES THE AMOUNT OF NITROGENOUS OR FLESH FORMING | 
CONSTITUENTS than the average in other Cocoas which are mixed with sugar and starch. 
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